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Contributions to the History of Bundelkhand.—By Vixcext A. SwrrH, 
| BAG B.C. 
* Parr I. 
Tne Prar-Cnuanpet Perrop. (To 830 A. D) 
The Gaharwars. 


The traditions currant in Mahoba and the villages in the neighbour- 
hood unanimously declare that a Galarwar Raj preceded at some undefined 
date the rule of the famous Chandel dynasty. I have carefully noted all 
traditions of this kind that I heard, but have not suceeeded in learning 
much ahout the old Gaharwáf chiefs. One fact we know for certain that 
they were great tank builders, and in the country round Mahoba their tanks 
are nearly as numerous as those ascribed to the Chandels, from which they 
may generally, if not always, be distinguished by the circumstance that in 
the Gaharwár embankments no cut stone is employed, whereas part of the 
Chandel embankments is generally formed of dressed granite blocks. The 
antiquity of the Gaharwár works is attested, not only by the rudeness of 
their construction, but also by the fact that in several cases the embank- 
ments are broken and the beds of the lakes-or tanks dry. 

^ — "The greatest of the Gaharwár works is the massive embankment of the 

— . JBijanagar lake, a beautiful sheet of water about four miles in cireumfer- 

— ence, situated about three miles east of Mahoba. - 

— Ys General Cunningham (Arch. Rep. II, 439) asserts that this lake was 

the work of Vijaya Pala Chandel in the eleventh century, but, although it 
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is by some attributed to Bij Brihm Chandel, the general belief is that it 
was constructed by the Gaharwárs, and, judging from the style of the 
masonry, I have no doubt that the latter opinion is correct. 

The embankment was repaired by Diwán Mohan Singh, an illegitimate 
son of Raja Chhatarsal, about the middle of the last century, and has since 
been further strengthened by the English authorities. The ruins of Mohan 
Singh’s castle still form a conspicuous object in the view from the embank- 
ment. 

The Kandaura Tal, situated in the townships of Thana and Paswára, 
and separated by a narrow strip of land from the Bijanagar lake, is one of 
the prettiest of the Bundelkhand lakes. It was constructed, it is said by 
Kandaur Singh, an officer of the Gaharwár Raja. 

The following list comprises all the Gaharwar embankments, so far as 
I have noted them, but it is certainly very incomplete. 


Pargana Mahoba. 
Name of village. 

l. Baraipura. A small broken tank. The old thera or mound here is 
named Máhilpur, and is said to have belonged to Máhil Paribár, 
the counsellor of Raja Parmál. 

2. Bhandrá. A large tank, containing water. 

3. Bhatewar. A considerable dry tank. The village is said to have be- 
longed to Jagnáik Bhat, a servant of Raja Parmál, and a promi- 
nent personage in the Chand Háesa. 

4 Bijanagar. An extensive and deep lake, which never dries up. 

5. Bilkhi. A considerable lake, which never dries up. 

6. Kóáripabári. A small dry tank. — 

7. Paswára. A beautiful lake, belonging partly to Paswára and partly to 
Thana. Jt is named the Kandaura Tél, and is said to have been 
constructed by Kandaur Singh, an officer of the Gaharwar Raja. 

8. Pawá. A considerable but shallow lake, much silted up; it is named 
Bapurá. 





Pargana Pingel Tako. 


1. Nareri. A tank, which dries up in the hot weather. It is said to " 


the work of N arhar Gaharwár, 
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Many of the Chandel tanks and lakes are associated with temples, but, 
so far as I remember, the Gabarwár tanks never are. 
All legend connects the Gaharwár clan with Kasi (Benares), but how 
or when the Gaharwárs obtained possession of Mahoba we know not. 
* Possibly their movement may have been connected with the commo- 
tions which ensued on the death of Harsha Varddhana, the great king of 
Kanauj, in the middle of the seventh century. 

A Gorakhpur tradition affirms that the Gabarwárs are descended @ 
from the famous Rájá Nala and came to Kasi from Narwar near Gwáliár;* 
and, if there be any truth in this story, the Gaharwárs may have taken 
Mahoba on their way from Narwar to Benares, 

There seems to be some reason to believe that the Gaharwár rulers of 
Bundelkhand were connected with the Gaharwár dynasty of Kanauj, but 
I am not at present in a position to discuss the point. 


The Parihárs. ` 


'The traditions preserved by the Kánunzo's family of Mahoba declare 
that the Gaharwár dynasty was succeeded by the rule of Parihars, who were 
. overthrown in 677 Samvat by Chandra Varmma the first of the Chandel 
b chiefs. 

. The fact that Mahoba and a large part of Bundelkhand was once sub- 
$ ject to Parihár rulers does not rest on the authority of Mahoba traditions 
alone. I shall now state all the evidence on the point which appears to be 

at present accessible. . 

''he little principality of Nagod or Uchahara, situated on the high 
| road between Allahabad and Jabalpur about LOO miles from Mahoba in a 
í south-easterly direction, is still governed by a Parihár chief. General 
n Cunningham in his last volume gives the following account of the tradi- 

| tions of this family : 

“The original name of the district is said to have been Barmé, and the 
Barmé Nadi is noted as being the present boundary between the Mahiyar 
and Uehahara chiefshbips. But this stream was at first only the boundary 
line which divided the two districts of north and south Barmé, At Kari 
Talai, which once formed part of Mahiyar, I found an inscription with the 
name of Uchabada. The old name of Barmé is widely known; but few 
people seemed to know anything about the extent of the country. -From 
the late minister of the Uchahara state, I learned that the Pariliir chief- 

m ship was older than that of the Chandels of Mahoba, as well as that of the 
4s Baghels of Rewa. According to his belief, it formerly included Mahoba 
— and all the country to the north as far as the Ghats and Bilhari on the 
south, and extended to Mau Mahewa on the west, and on the east comprisad 
—' o Martin's Eastern India, II, 458 quoted in Beames’ Elliot, I, 124 nota. 
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most of the country now held by the Bághels. I do not suppose that the 
Baiyhels would admit this eastern extension ; but it seems to receive somo 
support from the position assigned by Ptolemy to the Porndéri, who are 
very probably the same people as the Parihárs. The great lake at Bilhari, 
called Lakshman Sagar, is said to have been made by Lakshman Sen Pari- 
hár; and the great fort of Singorgarh, still further to the south, contains 
a pillar bearing the name of a Paribár Rájá. The family has no ancient 
W records, and vaguely claims to have come from Abü-Sikhar in the west 
(Mount Abú) more than thirty generations ago. 

“In Uchahara itself there is no ancient building now standing; but 
there are numerous fragments of architecture and seulpture which probably 
date as high as 700 or 800 A. D. ‘This is perhaps the earliest date that 
can be assigned to the Parihars in Uchahara, as everybody affirms that they 
were preceded by a Teliya Raj, or dynasty of Telis, who resided at Aho, 
over the whole of the country called Barmé."* 

This Uchahara tradition is, it will be observed, quite in agreement 
with the Mahoba tradition, so far as the latter goes. 

The town of Panwari, situated a few miles from the Dasán River, 
and about 27 miles W. N. W. of Mahoba, is supposed to have been founded 
by Raja Pand, a Paribár Thakur in 960 Samvat = 903 A. D. A fort 
called Pandi used to exist near where the bazár now stands, The Panwárf 
people also affirm that the Parihár rule preceded the Chandel, and that the 
Paribár dominions extended from the Jamna to the Narbada. This tradi- 
tion is supported by the fact that the old name of Panwári was Parhárpur.f 


Part of the town of Mahoba is still remembered as the Parihárs' quar- _ 


ter, but ''hákurs of any clan do not, with one or two exceptions, now reside 
in Mahoba, which is believed. to have become an unlucky place for both 
ThAkurs and Lodhís since the overthrow of the Chandels. 

The earliest inhabitants of "Ari in Jaitpur are said to have been Pari- 
hárs, who constructed a small tank called Nadiyá, which has an appearance 
of great antiquity. 

An early Paribár oceupation is also mentioned in the traditions of a 
few other villages. 

The Mahoba Kánungos name 677 Samvat as the date of the substitu- 
tion of the Chandel Chandra Varmma for the Parihár ruler. Of course it 
is now well known that the real founder of the Chandel dynasty was not 
Chandra ` Varmma but Nánika. ‘Tbe date, however, can hardly be quite 
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given the following dates for the accession of the Chandels to power— 
204, 225, 661, and 682. As it is well established that the Chandel dynas- 
ty attained power in or about 800 A. ‘D. (probably a little later, say in 830 
A. D.), it is clear. that these dates do not refer to the Vikrama Samvat.* 
$ General Cunningham proposes, and I think rightly, to refer the smaller 
, numbers, i. ¢., the dates 204 and 225 to the era of Sri Harsha of Kanauj, 
which began in 607 A. D., and thus to make them equivalent to 810 and 
831 A. D. respéctively, a conclusion which is in complete accordance with 
the Chandel inscriptions. 

But, when he attempts to interpret the dates 661 and 682 by referring 
them to the rA era, thus making them equivalent to A. D. 739 and 760 
respectively, he is not so happy, for those dates are much too early. 

It is curious that the difference between 204 and 225, the extrema 
dates of one set, and 661 and 632, the extreme dates of the other set, is 
the same, viz., 21 years. 

This circumstance may be accidental, but perhaps it may not be too 
fanciful to conjecture that the traditions have preserved in two forms the 
dates of two events which were separated by an interval of 21 years, but 
have confounded the events. 

It is hard to determine the era to which the higher numbers, if they 

- are not purely imaginary, sbould be referred, 

The recently discovered Kulachuri era of the kingdom of Chedi,t 

which kingdom-at one time included Mahoba, naturally occurs to the mind, 
: but that era would give A. D. 910, 926, and 931 respectively as the equi- 
( valents of 661, 677 and 682 ; and the first and last of the dates so obtained 
are exactly a century later than the dates resulting from the application of 

the Sri Harsha era to the other set of traditional dates. 
| Still, in spite of this difficulty, I am disposed to believe that the Chedi 
era supplies the right key, and I conjecture that there is a mistake of a 
p century in the tradition, and that the larger numbers should be read as 

J 561, 577 and 582. 

Such an interpretation of a tradition may appear to the reader unrea- 
sonably fanciful, but I justify it by showing that similar mistakes do occur 
in traditions. I have heard the date of the capture of Mahoba by Raja 
s Prithiráj stated as S. 1140, the correct date being S. 1240, or more accu- 

.* rately S. 1239 ; and my notes give the traditional date for the foundation 
of Murhari near Jaitpur as “ S. 641 or S. 741." 
What is probably an instance of a similar error will be noticed in the 
iscussion on the reign of Madana Varmma Chandel in the second part of 
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I conclude therefore that the date A. D. 831, which best accords with 
the evidence of the inscriptions, is the correct date for the overthrow of 
the Paribár chief of Mahoba by Nánika Chandel. 

Perhaps some important stage in the contest between the rival chief- 
tains marked the year 810, twenty-one years before the final victory. 

The existence to this day of the little Parihár State of Uchahara 
shows that the Chandel success involved no extermination of the vanquish- 
ed. The Uchahara chief probably throughout retained his local jurisdic- 
tion, in subordination at one time to the Chandels, and at another to the 
Haihayas or Kulaehuris of Chedi, just as he now retains it in subordina- 
tion to the British Crown. 

In the same way we need find no difficulty in believing that Panwári 
was occupied by a Paribár Rájá in 903 A. D., in which year the Raja of 
Mahoba was one of the early Chandels, most probably Rahila Varmma. 

The Lakshman Sagar at Bilahrí midway between Jabalpur and Ucha- 
hara is attributed to Lakshman Singh (? Sen) Parihár, who is said to have 
reigned 900 years ago. If this be true, he was probably a vassal of the 
king of Chedi, for Bilahri does not appear to have been generally within 
the limits of the Chandel dominions, although, as will be shown, it was 
probably held by Madana Varmma in A. D. 1164. 

I therefore accept the tradition as probably true which affirms that the 
Parihár kingdom extended over most of Bundelkhand, and I believe that 
its extent was larger about SOO A. D. than at any other time. The Chan- 
dels, in or about 831 A. D., ousted the Parihbárs from the government of 
Mahoba and also probably from that of Kálinjar and Khajuráho, the Pari- 
hárs retaining their grasp on Uchahara and the surrounding country. 

I was informed by the Bundela zemindárs of Kheoraha-Jeoraha in 
Pargana Mahoba that the capital of the Parihár kingdom was Mau-Sahan- 
ia between Nayagaon (Nowgong) and Chhatarpur. | 

According to the local tradition,* Mauza Murhárí, close to Jaitpur, 
was founded in 1137 Samvat — 1080 A. D. by Rájá Udaikaran Parihár, 
who is said to have belonged to the same clan as Mahil, the adviser of 
Rájá Parmál Chandel. The tradition adds, that this Rájá was defeated 
in battle by the king of Dehli. The remains of his fort are still to be seen. 
Whether he was connected or not with the old Parihár dynasty I caunot 
say. - y 
The Parihárs, who, at later dates, entered Bundelkhand, seem to have 
the early ralers of the country, but their traditions 
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arrived in the year 1303 Samvat = 1246 A. D. from Gwáliar. There can 
be little doubt that this migration was consequent on the capture of Gwá- 
liar and the destruction of the Parihár Ráj there by Altamish (Iltitmish) 
in 1232 A. D. 
! The Parihárs of the Dasán assert that Rájá Ram the leader of the 
immigrants in 1246 A. D. founded seven forts at the following places :— 
(1) Rámgarh, in Pargana Ráth, among the ravines of the Dasán, 
now deserted; (2) Panwári; (3) Rath, on the site known as the Old Fort, 
where the Tahsil now stands; (4) Kálpi; (5) Magraut in the N. W. 
corner of Pargana Ráth; (6) Chandaut or Chanot, in Pargana Jalálpur, 
where the Rath and Kálpi road crosses the Betwa; and (7) at Banda, the 
Old Fort. | 
'l'his tradition seems to confuse the memory of the Prae-Chandel king- 
dom of the Paribérs with that of the movements of the Paribár clan result- 
ing from the Musalmán successes, 
| Mauza Baura near Jaitpur was occupied by Parihárs from Salárpur in 
I 1404 Samvat or 1847 A. D., which year fell in the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlak. 





Parr II. 

THe CHANDEL PERIOD. 
831-1182 A. D. 
E. The general gutline of the Chandel genealogy and chronology was 
satisfactorily settied by General Cunningham in his Report for 1564-1865, 
but some details still admit of discussion, and later discoveries require the 
modification of some of the conclusions then arrived at by General Cunning- 
ham. 

In the following pages I shall endeavour to exhibit concisely all that 
is now known respecting the reign of each of the Chandel princes, and 
shall at the same time discuss the doubtful points in the chronology and 
genealogy of the dynasty, entering into a more complete collation of the 
published and translated inscriptions than has yet been attempted. 
















_ — —— 


(L) Minika. (Probable date 831-850 A. D.) 
— This prince is mentioned as the founder of the dynasty in the leng Láláji 
or Visvanáth) and Chaturbhuj inscriptions of Dhanga at Khajuráho, and 
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We know nothing of the events of his reign, but it may be assumed 
that he was the leader who wrested Mahoba from the Parihárs. 


(IL) Füákpati. (Probable date 850-870.) 
Mentioned only in the Láláji and Chaturbhu] inseriptions. 
Nothing positive is known of his reign, but it should be noted that Bhoja 
king of Kanauj held the fort of Chanderi in 862 A, D.,* and that that 
position was consequently not in possession of Vákpati. 


(IIL) Vijaya. (Probable date 870-890.) 
Mentioned only in the same inscriptions as Vakpati, and nothing 
definite is known about him ; he is called a “ great conqueror” in the Lálájí 
inscription. 


(IV.) Réhila. (Probable date 890-910.) 

Ráhila, like Vijaya and Vakpati, is mentioned in the Láláji and Chatur- 
bhuj inscriptions only, among the longer extant documents, but his name is 
found graven on several of the stones of one of the temples at Ajaigarh, 
and he is the reputed builder of some of the tanks and temples at that 
fortress. 

We may therefore infer that in his time the Chandel dominions in- 
cluded Ajaigarh, and there can be little doubt that from the first they 
included the neighbouring stronghold of Kálinjar, which is associated by 
tradition with the beginnings of Chandel greatness, 

Up to the time of Parimnál's defeat in 1182 A. D. the Chandel kingdom 
seems to have always included Mahoba, Kálinjar and Khajuraho. It 
cannot be far from the truth to assert that Kálinjar, with its celebrated 
fortress, was the military capital; Khajuráho, with its multitude of tem- 
ples, the religious, and Mahoba, with the Rájá's residence, the civil capital 


- of the Chandel State. 


In the inscriptions, so far as I am aware, the Rájás always take the 
title of * lord of Kálinjar." 

Chand describes Ráhila as a great conqueror, whose victorious arms 
penetrated to Ceylon, but this is of course an absurd exaggeration. 

The poet also ascribes to him the foundation of Rasan in Pargana 
Badausa, distant about 20 miles N. E. from Kálinjar, and on this point the 
poet may be right, for Rasan is undoubtedly ancient. As the place has 
not been described at length, I may take this opportunity of inserting some 





notes about the antiquities there, kindly communicated to me by Mr. 
A. Cadell, who writes : “ It had evidently been at one time a place of im- 
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portance. The hill was fortified, and on the top there is a Chandel temple, 
of the usual shape, very plain, with no figures carved on the stone as ab 
Gulrámpur.* 'lhe temple and colonnade are very little injured, but the 
only inscriptions are on stones at the entrance, and are no doubt of later 
date. To the east of the temple is a buithak built of unusually large stones, 
roughly but well fitted ; the surface of many of the stones is about three 
feet square. 

"(Oldest Rasan was on the slope of the hill; there are still remains 
of houses, and towards the plain there is a gateway made of stone taken 
from old buildings." l 

These notes, I think, indicate that the buildings at Rasan are older than 
the highly decorated edifices at Khajurálo of the lOth and Lith cen- 
turies, and so far confirm the statement that the city was founded by 


The Ráhilya Sagar and the fine, but much injured, cruciform granite 
temple on its embankment near Mahoba are undoubtedly the work of 
Ráhila, and their existence proves that he held Mahoba as well as Ajaigarh 
and Kálinjar. 

Kokalla I the Kulachuri king of Chedi (7. e., the country round Jabal- 
pur) married a Chandel princess named Nanda Devi,t who was probably 
the daughter either of Ráhila or of his predecessor Vijaya. 

I may take this opportunity of noting that the dynasty generally 
known as Chandel (Chandella) is in some inscriptions, e. g, the Lalaji in- 


. scription at Khajuraho, called Chandrátreya, a name which might also be 


applied to the Kulachuri kings, for they too pretended to trace their de- 
scent back to the moon through the mythical Atri. 


ks (V.) Harsha. (Probable date 910-930.) 


|. ‘his prince is mentioned in the Láláji, Chaturbhuj and Nunaura 
No. 1I inscriptions. : 

"The Láláji inscription informs us that he was a great conqueror, and 
that he married Kankutá of the race of Gangá, but we know nothing 
more, - i 


(VL) Yaso Varmma. (Probable date 930-950.) 
^» This prince was the son of Harsha, and is mentioned in the same in- 


* scriptions. 


. His consort was Narmá Deví. 
© Gul also is in Pargana Badausa. The antiquities there have not been 
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General Cunningham informs me that he possesses “inscriptions of 


Yaso Varmma's grandchildren,” but nothing has been published conceruing 
these documents. 


(VIIL) Dhanga. (Date circa 950-999.) 

The earliest dated inscriptions of the Chandel dynasty, as yet discover- 
ed, belong to the reign of Dhanga.* 

Three undoubted dated inscriptions of this princeare known, viz.,— 

(1.) The Chaturbhuj inscription at Khajuraho, dated S. 1011 = 954 
AD. 

(2) The Nunaura No. lI inscription, dated S. 1055 = 998 A. D. 
(3.) The Láláji inscription at Kliajuráho, dated S. 1056 = 999 A. D. 
which records Dhanga's death in that year. 

The short inscription, dated S. 1011, on the doorpost of the Jinanath 
temple at Khajuraho appears to contain Dhanga's name, but the reading is 
doubtful. 

An inseription, now apparently lost, whieh General Cunningham found 
at Mahoba, gave the Chandel genealogy from Dhanga to Kirtti Varmma, 
that is, | presume, to Kirtti Varmma I. 

The Mau-Chhatarpur inseription without date may have contained 
Dhanga's name at the beginning where the stone is imperfect, and his 
name is expressly mentioned in verse 21, which tells us that his minister 
was named Prabhása. 


In 999 A. D., according to the Lálájf inscription, his minister was 
Yasondhara. 


The Rájá of Kálinjar, who, in common with the Rájás of Dehli, Ajmír 
and Kanauj, assisted Raji Jaipál of Lahore in his unsuccessful invasion 
of Ghazni, and at the battle of Lamghán in the Pesháwar valley in 978 
A. D., must necessarily have been Dhanga. 

The beginning of the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription states that the king 
eulogized, “having overcome the king of Kanyakubja (Kanauj), chief 
“amongst all in battle, obtained sovereignty”; but here the name is lost, 
and it is uncertain whether the reference is to Dhanga, or to his successor 
Ganda, who certainly did conquer Kanauj. 

The Láláji inseription asserts that Dhanga kept prisoners the consorts 
of the Rájás of Kasi (Benares), Andhra ('T'elingána ?) Anga (West Bengal) 
and Radha ( ? ), and that he had in attendance the kings of Kosala 
(North Audh ?), Kuntala (Ballarí f), Kratha (Berar ?), and Sinhala 
(Ceylon). z 

These boasts are plainly exaggerations, but it is evident that Dhanga 
. was the most powerful of the early Chandel kings. 

* For list of Chundel inscriptions with full references vide post, 
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In all probability the existing Lálájí temple at Khajuraho was the 
shrine of the great * emerald lingam" referred to in the inscription. 

The erection of this costly and elaborate temple is another proof of 
Dhanga's wealth and power. 

Dhanga cannot have been a sectarian bigot, for his Chaturbhuj inserip- 
tion is Vaishnava, and his Láláji inscription is Saiva. 

This prince died at the sacred contluence of the Ganges and Jumna at 
Prayag (Allahabad) . aged “ upwards of one hundred autumns” in the year 
999 A. D. 

Dr. Rájendralál Mitra has pointed out that the common interpreta- 
tion of tn® passage in the Láláji inscription deseribing Dhanga's death, 
which assumes that he committed suicide, is incorrect, and that “ the ordi- 
nary civil way of announcing a death is to say, so-and-so has surrendered 
his life to the holy river so-and-so, or the sacred pool (Ashefra) so-and-so, 
and the inseription has probably adopted the same mode of expression."* 

It is to be observed that the grant recorded in the Nunaura No, II 
inscription was made at Kasi by Dhanga in the autumn of 999 A. D., but 
it is of course possible that he may merely have gone there on a pilgrimage, 
and that Benares was never included in his dominions. 

The inscriptions show that Dhanga must bave succeeded his father 
Yaso Varmma in or about the year 950 A. D. 


(VIIL) Ganda. (Date 999 A. D. to circa 1025.) 


This prince is not mentioned in any extant inscription except the Mau- 
Chhatarpur one, but must have been named in the missing Mahoba inserip- 
tion before referred to. 

If he was Dhanga’s son he must have been well advanced in years 
on his succession in 999. 

Ganda must have been the Rájá of Kálinjar who assisted Rájá Jaipal 
of Lahore against Mahmúd of Ghazni in 1005 A. D. and he must likewise 
be identified with the Nanda Rai, Raja of Kálinjar, who according to 
Farishta, conquered Kanauj and killed its ruler in 1021 A. D. and who was, 
in punishment for his audacity, attacked by Mahmúd, to whom he surren- 
dered Kálinjar with 14 other forts in 1023 A. D. 

" It is unfortunate that the names of these forts have not been preserv- 
ed, for the extent of the Chandel dominions at any given time is very 
iwperfectly known. 

The dates given above limit closely the possible duration of Gandqa's 
reign, for we know that it began in 999 A. D. and that two reigus iuter. 
vened between its close and the accession of Deva Varmma Deva (alias 
Kütti Varmma I) who was reigning in 1050 A, D, 

E — e J, A. S. Bengal Vol. XLVII, Part I, pago 74. 
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The fact that an inscription dated S. 1058 = 1011 A. D. containing 
the name of Rájá Kokalla, is in the Láláji temple at Khajuráho, has sug- 
gested the conjecture that Kokalla II of Chedi may. have attacked the 
Chandel dominions early in Ganda's reign,* but this inscription has not 
been published nor translated, and tbere is no other evidence of such an 
nttack. 

It is, however, certain that at one time, which must have been prior 
to the reign of Kirtti Varmma (1049-1100) the conqueror of Chedi, the 
kings of Chedi did exercise authority over Kálinjar, for in their inserip- 
tions some of them assume the title of “lord of Kálanjjsrapura." t 

The Mau-Chhatarpur inseription informs us that Dhanga's minister 
Prabhasa continued to serve under Ganda, 


(1X.) Vidhyddhara Deva. (Probable date 1025-1035 ) 
This prince is mentioned only in the Mau-Chhatarpur and Nunaura 
No. I, inseriptions, and, except that there is no doubt as to his place in the 
genealogy, and that we are told that his minister was named Sivanáma, we 
know nothing positive of his reign. 
He was contemporary with Gángaya Deva king of Dáhal or Chedi, 
who in 1030-31 A. D., as we learn from Abú Rihan, had his capital at 


Tripuri near Jabalpur. 1 
It is to be observed that the geographer includes both Gwáliar and 


Kálinjar in the country of Jajhoti, which was distinct from the country of 
Dáhal. At that time Gwaliar was under the immediate rule of local 


Kachhwáha chieftains, but it is possible that they may have acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the greater Chandel kings. 


(X.) Vijaya Pála Deva. (Probable date 1035-1049.) 
This Rija is mentioned in the same inscriptions as his predecessor is. 
His minister was Mahipála, and we learn from the Nunaura No, I inscrip- 
tion, that he had a queen named Bhuvana Deví, who was the mother of his 
successor, who is in that inscription named Deva Varmma Deva; but with 


these two facts our information ceases. : 


(XL) Kirtti Varmma Deva I, alias Deva Varmma Deva, alias Bhúmipála. 
(Probable date \C49-1100.) 


With this prince the difficulty in reconciling the inscriptions begins. = 
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The Nunaura No. I inscription states that Vijaya Pála was succeeded 
by his son “the devout follower of Mahesvara, the lord of Kálinjar, Sri 
Deva Varmma Deva," to whom the usual praise is given. — 

Maisey's No. II, Nilkanth inscription from Kálinjar has the following 
words in verse 7, (the preceding lines being illegible). “ Was born Bijaya- 
pila, from him sprang Bhümipála, who with his sharp sword destroyed 
many kings.” f 

It is therefore evident that Kirtti Varmma I, Deva Varmma Deva, 
and Bhümipála, who are all recorded as having succeeded Vijaya Pála, were 
one and the same person. 

It is difficult to fix the length of the reign of this many-named prince ; 
for, as will presently be demonstrated, there was a second Kirtti Varmma, 
who may possibly be the Kírat Brahm of traditional fame. 

One date in the reign under discussion is certain, namely, that of the 
Nunaura No. I inscription, S. 1107 = 1050.1 A. D., and this date must be 
very near the beginning of the reign, for Ganda Deva was alive in 1023 
A. D., and two reigns intervene between Ganda and Deva Varmma alias 
Kirtti Varmma. We may therefore assume that the reign of the latter 
began in 1149 A. D., a date which must be very nearly quite correct. 

I believe his reign to have been, like that of Dhanga, exceptionally 
long; for, after careful consideration of all the available evidence, I have 
come to the conclusion that Kirtti Varmma I, and not Kirtti Varmma IT, 
is the prince mentioned in the prologue to the Prabodha Chandrodaya as 
the conqueror of Chedi, and further that he is the Kirat Brahm of tradi- 
tion, and that the unpublished inscription cut on the rock at Deogarh in 
1097 A. D. is his work.* | 

The defeat of Karna king of Chedi by Kírtti Varmma Chandel is 
attested by two independent documents, the prologue to the Prabodha 
Chandrodaya, and Maisey's No. II Kálinjar inscription. 

Karna of Chedi was reigning (as the Benares copper-plate inscription 
shows) in 793 of the Chedi Samvat, equivalent to 1042 A. D.t and his 
reign seems to have extended till about 1075 A. D., or perhaps a few years 
later. 

The prologue to the Prabodha Chandrodaya distinctly ascribes the 
subjection of Karna to Kirtti Varmma, but Maisey's No. IL inscription 
ascribes the defeat of “ the immense army of Karna” not, as might be | 


expected to Bhümipála, the alias of Kirtti Varmma, but to Bhümipála's 
son, whose name is missing from the inscription. 


— "The words are contained in verse 8, which follows verse 7 already 


quoted, apparently without any break. His (scil. Bhümipála's) “ son 
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“made low the kings, as Agastya made low the mountain (i. e., the Vin- 
" dbya mountains). Having conquered the southern country, speedily 
“defeated the*immense army of Karna [a break] verse 9. * * which was 
“watered by the flood of tears of the gazelle-eyed females of Malwa 
[a break] * * verse 10. His son Jaya Varmma Deva ete," 

From the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription we infer, with I think certain- 
ty, that the name of the son of Bhümipála, a/iae Kirtti Varmma I, and the 
father of Kirtti Varmma II, alias Jayapála, was Sallakshana. I conclude 
therefore that the actual conqueror of Chedi was Sallakshana, while heir- 
apparent and acting under the orders of his father Kirtti Varma I. 

The Kálinjar inscription just quoted shows clearly that Kirtti Varm- 
ma Il, alias Jaya Varmma, cannot have been the conqueror of Chedi, for 
that prince was the grandson of Bhümipála. 

The fort of Deogarh, now in the Lalitpur district, lies so far to tho 
south-west towards Malwa, that it probably was in general held by the 
kings of Chedi. I infer in consequence that the inscription of Kirtti at 
Deogarh, dated 1097 A. D., is the work of Kirtti Varmma I, the conqueror 
of Chedi, to whom also should be ascribed the formation of the lake known 
as the Kirat Sagar near the fort of Chanderi, which is only a few tiles 
distant from Deogarh. 

The embankmeut of the lake bearing the same name at Mahoba is also 
probably the work of the same king. 

“The people are unanimous” in referring the foundation of the town 
of Old Chanderi, 9 miles from the fort.and more modern town, to the Chan- 
dels of Mahoba. General Cunningham was (though for no convincing 
reason) inclined to throw doubt on this tradition,* but I see no reason 
why it should be diseredited, contirmed as it is by the names of the town 
and of the Kirat Ságar, and by the existence of the inscription at Peogarh. 

For the reasons given above I am convinced that Kirtti Varmma I, 
under whose orders the conquest of Chedi was effected, is the Kirat Brahm 
of Bundelkhand tradition. 

He is credited with having repaired the fortifications of Kálinjar, and 
with having constructed some of the buildings at Ajaigarh.t x 

To this king also should be assigned the coins bearing the name of Kirtti 
Varmma, because coins are known of his grandson Kirtti Varmma LI, alias 
Jaya Varmma, stamped with the name of Jaya Varmma. : 

No coin of any kind is known to exist which can be assigned to any 
of the predecessors of Kirtti Varmma I, who appears to have been the first 
of the Chandels who coined money. AS 

The coins of him and his successors are extremely rare, and are imita- 

t Ibid. VU, 47. 
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tions of the coinage of the Kulachuri kings of Chedi, which appears to 


. have been first issued by Rájá Gangaya Deva, who was reigning in 1030-1 


A. D.* 

It seems evident that Kirtti Varmma after his conquest of Chedi 
adopted the system of coinage there practised. 

With reference to the date of the Deogarh inscription and of Karna 
Kulachuri's reign I would provisionally date the conquest of Chedi and the 
first issue of Chandel coins in 1070 to 1080 A. D., some twenty years or 
more before the close of the reign of Kirtti Varmma I. 

It is possible that the fort of Deogarh may have been built or rebuilt 
by this king, and called after him under his name of Deva Varmma Deva. 


(XIL) . Sallakshana Varmma Deva. (Probable date 1100-1110.) 
Unluekily, both in the Mau-Chhatarpur inseription and in Maisey's 
No II, there is a lacuna in the genealogy where the name of the successor 


of Kírtti Varmma I, alias Bhümipála, should come in; but, as General 


Cunningham has satisfaetorily shown by an examination of the later verses 
of the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription, the missing name must have been 
Sallakshana, 

I may add as further proof the argument that coins of Sallakshana 
(Hallakshana) are extant, and that verse 37 of the Mau-Chhatarpur inserip- 
tion speaks of Sallakshana as “ the sovereign ruler," and, that the rest of 
the Chandel genealogy being known with certainty, there is no other gap 
but this to be filled up by the name of a Rájá Sallakshana exercising the 
regal privilege of coining money. 

The Mau-Chhatarpur inscription, which is here much injured, appears 
to state that Vatsu, Vámana and Pradyumna, sons of Kirtti Varmina's 
minister Ananta, all served under Sallakshana, 

The reign of Sallakshana was certainly short, for his predecessor was 
reigning in 1097 A. D. and his successor in 1116 A. D. 


(XIIL) Jaya Varmma Deva alias Kirtti Varmma II. 
(Probable date 1110-1120.) 


This prince is mentioned under the name of Jaya Varmma in the 
Lálájí inscription, the supplement to which was inscribed in his reign, in 
the year 1173 — 1116 A. D. 


* Arch. Report, IX, 106 and II, 458. In 1871 only 36 specimens of the Chandel 
coinage were known to have been ever discovered, and of these 13 had been lost in the 


mutiny. I have not heard of any being found of late years. Of tho 23 remaining, I 


| possess two, for which I am indebted to the generosity of General Cunningham. In 
tho course of six years residence in Bundelkhand I have not succeeded in discovering 
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A few coins too are known bearing the name of Jaya Varmma Deva, 

In the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription he is described under the same 
name as the son of [Sallakshana] Varmma, and is praised in the usual 
fashion. 

This inscription further informs us that his younger uterine brother 
was named Sallakshana Varmma. The words are “(verse 11) Jaya Varm- 
ma Deva etc., (verse 12). The fortunate Sallakshana Varmma was the 
uterine and younger brother of this lord of the earth ; afterwards the prince 
Prithvi Varmma, Mn to the task, sustained the burden of the hereditary 
government." 

Verse 13 praises Prithvi Varmma for his piety, and verse 14 tells us 
that “from him was born Madana Varmma, the protector os the earth," 
whose praises are then detailed. 

The inscription seems to have been Arama in the reign of Madana 
Varmma. . 

The above words indicate that Sallakshana Varmma the younger was 
nota ruling prince ; and indeed he cannot have been, for there is no room 
for two Sallakshanas in the roll of sovereigns. The younger Sallakshana 
is mentioned very much in the same way as Pratápa Varmma, the younger 
brother of Madana Varmma Deva, is mentioned in Maisey's No. II in- 
scription. 

That document in verse 10 describes Jaya Varmma as “ devoted io tho 
worship of Náráyana," and in verse 11 it is recorded that * being wearied 
“of government, the king made it over to * * * Varmma and proceeded 
“to wash away his sins in the divine river * * (verse 12), They departed 
* their lives, and obtained all their desires in the next world (verse 13). 
'5 After him Madana Varmma eto." 

In the Augási copper-plate, dated: S. 1190 = 1133 A. D., the order of 
succession is given as Kirtti Varmma, Prithvi Varmma, Madana Varmma, 
As both this document and the Mau-Chhatarpur inseription agree in inter- 
posing only the name of Prithvi Varmma between Madana Varmma and in 
the one case Jaya Varmma, and in the other case Kirtti Varmmn, it neces- 
sarily follows that the name missing in Maisey's No. II, is that of Prithvi 
^ jecur. and that Jaya Varmma and Kirtti Varmmg II were one and the — 
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(XIV.) Prithvi Varmma Deva. (Probable date 1120-1130.) 


The inseriptions which mention this Rájá have already been discuss- 
ed. A few coins of his are extant, but we know nothing definite about 
" him, except that he was the father of Madana Varmma Deva, and that he 
is praised For his piety in the Mau-Chhatarpurinseription. The passage in 
that document relating to his ministers scarcely yields sense. 


(XV-) Madana Varmma Deva. (Probable date 1130-1165.) 

The dated inscriptions of this prince are unusually numerous, and 
when considered along with those of his successor, fix the limits of his reign 
very closely. 

They are as follows :— 


1. Maisey's No. IV, from Kálinjar, S. 1188 = A. D. 1131. 
2. Augiási copper plate S. 1190 — A. D. 1133. 
8. Nemináth statue at Mahoba B. I4SII- ,, | Lise. 
4. Sambhunáth , , Khajuraho S. 1215 = ,, 1158. 
6. fSumatináth , ,  Mahoba 8S. p = y ^ 
6. Ajitanáth  , ,, 5 8.1220 = ,, 1163. 
The earliest inscription of his successor Paramárdi Deva is dated 


1167 A. D. 

Madana Varmma's name is preserved in the designation of the Madan 
Sagar lake zt Mahoba, and in that of a small mound of ruins at Mahilpur 
or Máhinpur about three miles east of the town, and known as Madan 
Khera, 

The bardie lists all insert Kirtti Varmma between Madana Varinma 
and Paramárdi Deva, but these lists are worthless as evidence of the order 
of succession, and we have already seen that there were really two Kirtti 
Varmmas, at an earlier date. 

In the Dahi copper-plate, which will be discussed in Part IIT, of this 
- essay, the name of Paramárdi's predecessor was read from an imperfect 
i copy as Yádava, an obvious mistake for Madana. 

A few gold and copper coins of Madana Varmma Deva are extant. 
The numerous Jain images bearing dates, which fall within the limits 
e of Madana Varmma’s reign, and four of which are expressly stated to 
|J have been set up in his time, prove that under his rule the Jain religion 
 flourished. 

In the Augási copper-plate Madana Varmma calls himself the devout 
worshipper of Siva, but whatever his own belief may have been, it is evi- 
| dent that he freely tolerated a rival creed. 
+. The poet Chand and the inscriptions concur in testifying that Madana 

| was a great and pene warrior who widely extended the rule 
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If the words of verse 14 of the Kálinjar No Il inscription are to be 
literally taken, Madana Varmma pushed his victories as far west as Guze- 
rat, and Chand confirms the statement, but it is perhaps safer to beliove 
that the conquest of Chedi which Madana Varmma really effected may 
have been exaggerated. The words of the Kálinjar inscription are “ He 
in an instant defeated the king of Gurjjara, as Krishna in former 
times defeated Kanga. He undertook an expedition to conquer the 
world. * * e 

The undated Mau-Chhatarpur inscription records the conquest of 
Chedi by Madana Varmma. 

It will be remembered that Kirtti Varmma I had conquered Chedi in 
the reign of Karna Koulachuri, prior apparently to the year 1097 A. D. 
The Kulachuri power must have recovered in the early part of the twelfth 
century to render necessary the second conquest by Madana Varmma, 

The latest known inscription of the Kulachuris of Chedi is one of 
Vijaya Deva dated in 932 of the Chedi era — 1181 A, D, General Cunning- 
ham (Arch. Rep. IX, 113) conjectures that the Chedi dynasty was over- 
thrown by the growing power of the Baghels of Rewá, but produces no 
evidence in support of his conjecture, 

It seems to be more reasonable to suppose that the decline of the 
Kulachuri dynasty of Chedi was due rather to the effects of the victories 
of the neighbouring Chandel king than to the rise of the Baghel power to 
the east of the Chandel territory. The existence of a Kulachuri inscrip- 
tion, dated 1181 A. D.,shows that the dynasty, though weakened, survived 
the Chandel attack. 

With reference to the conquest of Chedi by Madana Varmma a pas- 
sage in Colonel Sleeman's writings is interesting. He writes about Singol- 
garh, “ This fortress is of immense extent, and was built by Rájá Belo, 
a prince of the Chundele Rájpüt tribe, who reigned over that country 
before it was added to the Gurha Mundala dominions," and in a note he 
adds: “The Mahoba family were Chundele Rájpüts, and their dominion 
had extended over Singolegurb, as above stated, and also over Belehri, 
or the district of Kanoja in which it is comprised. The capital of Belehrí 
^as Kondulpore, three miles west from the town of Belehri. There is a 
stone inscribed by Rájá Mulun Deo on the dedication of a temple at 
Kondulpore dated Samvat 815, A. D. 758. He was one of the Chundele 
"RA Ga." 

~ General Cunningham in his account of Bilharí and the. surrounding 
country makes no mention even of the existence of such a place. as Kondal- 
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by Col Sleeman in the following remarks: '' According to Sir William 
Sleeman, the fort of Singorgarh was built by Rájá Belo, one of the Chandel 
Rájás of Mahoba. But none of my informants had ever heard of Raja 
Belo Chandel; and I have very grave doubts as to the Chandel rule having 
ever extended so far to the south." 

“The whole of this part of the country would appear to have belonged 
to the Parihárs or Pratihárs, as we find was actually the ease in A. D. 1307, 


. when these monoliths were erected. But the Pratibárs were tributary to 





tho great kings of Chedi, whose rule certainly extended as far north as 
Bharhut and Kálinjar. The latter place was recovered by the Chandels 
in the llth century; but the Kulachuris still held the couptry about 
Bharhut in the 12th century." 

Sir William Sleeman, however, was an accurate and careful inquirer, 
and traditions recorded by him demand careful consideration, and although 
General Cunningham's informants knew nothing of Raja Belo, there is 
some evidence of his existence, and also of the fact that Bilhari was at 
one time part of the Chandel dominions. 

` Tt is true that the genealogies of the regnant Chandel princes given 
in the inseriptions do not include the name of Raja Belo or Bela, but it 
is also true that the name is included in all the bardie lists, and that 16 is 
traditionally remembered. 

The lake at Jaitpur, called the Belá Tal is supposed to be named 
after Rájá Bel Brim, and is said to have been constructed in the year 
1200 Samvat = 1143 A. D. This date, which was that given to both 
Mr. Wigram and myself, is probably only a round number. Mr. Carne, 
formerly Assistant Colleetor in charge of Mahoba and J aitpur, was told 
that the exact date was 1268 S. = 1211 A. D., but that date is certainly 
too late, the Chandels having lost Mahoba in 1182 A. D. 

A Bel khera exists at Bijanagar near Mahoba, and at Ajnar there is 
an ancient well named Belá, and ascribed to the Chandels. 

Several instances are known of works ascribed by tradition to Chandel 
chiefs who find no place in the authentic lists of regnant monarchs; for 
example, the Ratan Ságar, with a fine temple on the embankment, at 

Urwára in Pargana Mahoba, and the Barsi Talao, with temples, near Pabra 
in the same pargana, are ascribed respectively to Ratan Brahm and Bar 
or Bal Brahm Chandels, and are evidently of Chandel origin. 

Bar Brabm (Bala Varmma) is also believed to have built the fort of 
Bárigarh, now in native territory, some ten miles distant from Mahoba. 

— Bár Brahm and Ratan Brahm, like Bel Brahm, are included in the 
bardic lists. All three were probably, like Pratápa Varmma and Sallak- 
s "vow » Varmma of the — younger scions of the royal house, and 
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There is no reason I think to doubt Sir Wm, Sleeman's assertion that 
in his time an inscription existed at Kondalpur, in which the name of 
the Chandel Rájá was read as * Mulun Deo' and the date as Samvat 815. 

There was no Bájá named Malan Deo, and it is an obvious correction 
to read Madana Deva, and it is equally obvious that the date 8515, if * 
correctly read, should not be referred to the Vikrama era, for there were 
no Chandel Rajas in 758 A. D. 

Dates have often been misread, and I think it most likely that in 
this case the first figure was wrongly read, and that the real date was 915 
of the Chedi Samvat — A. D. 1164, which year would fall within, but at the 
close, of Madana Varmma's reign. 

Sir Wm. Sleeman's statement that Bilbari was included in the Chandel 
dominions is fully borne out by the following statement, which appears to 
be based on independently obtained information :— 


** A local governor appointed by the Chandels of Mahoba was station- E 
ed at Bilbari in Jabalpur, to whom the territory, now Sopas s in the 1 
Ságor and Damoh districts was subordinate." * | "T" 


"- - The fact of a temporary Chandel occupation of Bilhari is not in- 
consistent with the existence of a Kulachuri inscription, dated 909 K. S. — 
1158 A. D., at Bharhut far north of Jabalpur,f for I think it probable 
that the Chandel attack did not take place till about 1160, the Kondalpur 
inscription having been set up by Madana Varmma, according to my theory, 
in 1164. 

But even if the Chandel success was gained at an earlier date, the 
Kulachuri chief at Bharhut may well have retained local power in subor- 
dination to the conqueror. 

The conquest of one native state by another does not necessarily imply 
the extinction of the dynasty of the defeated chieftain. 

3 On a review of all the evidence I believe that late in the reign of 
Madana Varmma the Chandel dominions included Bilharí, which was  — Na 
administered by a local governor, who was most probably a scion of the 
Chandel house, known as Rájá Belá or Belo. 
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inscriptions give the genealogy of Paramárdi Deva; nor is any coin of 
his known, and there is only known one inscription of his of which we 
can say that we are certain of the date. 

General Cunningham indeed (Arch. Rep. II, 447) affirms that “ of 
Parmél or Paramárdi Deva there are three dated inscriptions ranging 
i from S. 1224 to S. 1240, or A. D. 1167 to 1183." 

But on consulting his list of inscriptions on the next page we find 
that one of them is the Mahoba inscription dated 1240, and another 
Maisey's No. I inscription, which is cited as being dated 1225 S. 

Now, the Mahoba inscription dated 1240 S. is that at present built 
into the wall of the Engineer's bungalow near Mahoba, from which the 
‘Raja's name is lost, and the date of Maisey's No. I inscription is extremely 
doubtful. 

As published and translated that inscription bears the date of S. 1298 
and not 1228.* Other readings are S. 1209 and S. 1198.8 

The inscription undoubtedly commemorates a king named Paramárdi 
Deva, but until the date is definitely settled, we are not entitled even to 
assume that the person commemorated was Paramárdi Deva Chandel, 
who died in 1202 A. D. or S. 1259. 

Of the proposed readings of the date the only one which falls within 
the limits of Parmál's reign is that of S. 1228 — A. D. 117I, proposed 
by General Cunningham, but unfortunately he assigns no reason for so 
reading the date, and it is therefore impossible to accept with confidence 
" his reading. 

The “three dated inscriptions” of Parmal thus dwindle down to one, 
that, namely, dated S. 1224 at Mahoba, and even this document is not now 
to be found, and General Cunningbam gives no hint as to the nature of 
the inseription, or the precise locality where he found it. - 

Rájá Parmál is the only prince of the Chandel race whose name is 
widely known, but were it not, (as we shall see in Part III of this paper) 
that he is mentioned by the Mubammadan historians, we should know 
almost nothing of his reign. 

b The detailed particulars respecting it given by Chand and popular 
« tradition are in part obviously mythical, and in part, (e. g., as to the 
alleged retirement to Gya) can be proved untrue. 
| There is not even any building or tank of which Parmál can be said 
|... with certainty to have been the constructor. Popular tradition ascribes 
f i] to him in a vague way a great part of the antiquities in the country. 
E * J. A. 8. B. XVII, (1) pp. 313-317. 
S $ Gazetteer, N. W. P. Vol.I, 14, note. Tho same note refers to inscriptions of 
J TParmál's dated 1177 and 1178 A. D. apparently on the authority of Pogson's History 
^ the Boondelas, but I have been unable to verify the reference. 
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Parmál was certainly defeated and expelled from Mahoba by Rájá 
Pirthiráj of Delhi in 1182 A. D., and the tale of the conflict as told by 
Chand has captivated the popular imagination and has become the theme 
of innumerable songs and legends throughout Upper India. 

Chand would have us believe that the defeat was so crushing and 
overwhelming, that only 200 of Parmál's followers escaped destruction, 
but bis story is manifestly a gross exaggeration, for twenty years later 
Parmál was able to make a “ desperate resistance" against Kutb-ud-din, and 
was the master of great wealth, which became the spoil of his Musalmán 
conqueror. 

The heroes of Chand's Mahoba Khand are the miraculously endowed 
brother heroes, Alhá and Udal, and the poet, in order to enhance their 
glory, depiets Parmál as a weak coward, swayed by the treacherous counsels 
of Máhil Paribár. All this is probably pure myth, for if Parmal could 
make a “ desperate resistance in the field" in 1202, it is not likely that he 
would have sought personal safety in craven flight in 1152. 

It is not known whether or not Parmál succeeded in retaining during 
any part of his reign the territories near the Narbadá, which had been 
conquered by his predecessor Madana Varmma Deva, but he certainly 
cannob have retained them after the loss of. Mahoba in 1182. 

The victory of Pirthiráj may not have been so overwhelming as it is 
represented by legend to have been, but it certainly marks an epoch in 
Bundelkhand history, and after 1182 the Chandels seem to have sunk to 
the position of small loeal Rájás, their degradation being consummated by 
Kutb-ud-din's raid in 1202. 

I therefore consider 1182 as the date of the close of the Chandel 
period, that is to say, of the period during which the Chandels were the 
leading power in Bundelkhand, and during which they wrought works 
deserving to be held in remembrance. 

The few and indistinct existing notices of Parmál's obscure successors 
will be discussed in Part III of this paper. 
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Chronological Table of the Ohandel Dynasty 831—1182 A. D. 








| Dato | 
n No, Raja. A. D. Event. Authority. 
1 | Nánika, 831 | Accession, and over-| Tradition and calculation. 
throw of Parihárs at 
Mahoba. 
2 | Vákpati. 850 | Accossion. Date calculated. 
862 | Bhoja king of Kanauj | Inscription at Chanderi, Arch, 
in i of| Report, IX, 84. 
3 Jb a a 870 | Accession. Date calculated. 
4 la. 890 | Accession, III 
5 Harsha, 910 | Accession. (29669 
6 | Yáso Varmma. 930 | Accession. seose 
7 | Dhanga. 950 | Accession. — 
954 | Building temple at Chaturbhuj inscription. 
- o. 
978 | Assisted in battle of | Farishta. 
Lamgrhán. | | À 3 
998 | Grant of land. Nunaura, No, II inscription. 
999 | Death at Prayág. Lálájí inscription. 
$ | Ganda Dova. 999 | Accession. Ditto and Mau Chhatarpur 
inscription. 
1008 | Assisted Rájá Jaipál| Farishta. 
of Lahore i 
Mahmúd of Ghazni. 
1011 | Rájá Kokalla. Inscription at Khajuráho. 
| f 1021 | Conquered Kanauj. | Farishta. " 
> 1023 | Surrendered 
T to Mahmúd of 
J Ghazni. 
9 | Vidhyádhara De- | 1025 | Accession. Date calculated. 
x va. 
T 1030 | Gánggaya Deva king | Abú Rihán. 
of Chedi ruling at 
m" Tripuri. 
2 10 | Vijaya Pála Deva | 1035 | Accession. Calculated date. 
a 11 Varmma | 1049 | Accession. Dato calculated. 
he Dova the First, 
— alias Deva 
"i Varmma Deva 
ZU NN alias Bhümipá- 


1050 M uda —— by Dova | Nunaura, No. I inscription. 








14 
16 





Sallakshana’ 1100 | Accession. 


Varmma Deva. 

Jaya Varmma 
Deva alias Kirt- 
ti Varmma Deva 
the Second. 


Prithvi Varmma 


Deva. 
Madana Varmma 
Dova. 
Paramárddi De- 
va, known us 
Parmál or Par- 
már. 


| 





| 1110 


1116 
1120 


1130 
1131 


1133 


circa. 


1143 
1154 
1158 


circa 


1160 Conquest of Chedi. 


1163 





[No. 1, 


Event, Authority. 
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Date calculated. 
Accession. Date calculated. 
Lálájí inscription re-| Láláji inscription. 
written, 
Accession. Date calculated. 
Accession. Date calculated. 
Image of Varadá set | Maisoy’s, No. IV inscription. 


up at Kálinjar. 


Grant of ; Augési copper plate. 


Construction of Bela| Tradition. 
Tal at Jaitpur. ‘ — 
Jain image set up at) Nemináth inscription. 


Mahoba., 
Ditto ditto. Sumatináth ditto. 
Ditto, at Khajuráho. | Sambhunáth ditto. 


Date conjectured. 
Jain image sot up at | Ajitanáth inscription. 
Mahoba. 


1164? Inscription set up at | Sir Wm. Slooman. 


circa 


1160 | Rájá Belo built Singor- 


to 
1165 


1166 


1167 


71171 


1163 


Kondalpur ? 


Ditto, and Central Provinces 
Bilhari held| Gazetteer. 


h. 
ae Chandel gover- 
nor 


Accession. Date calculated. 


Ant inscription record- | Inscription. 


Inscription recorded |? Inscription. 


t Kálinjar. 
Onptare of Mahoba by | Inscription of Pírthiráj (unpub- 
Pírthiráj of Delhi. lished. 
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Dato. 
: No Inscription. 
Samvat.| A. D. 
1 | Chaturbhuj. 1011 | 954 
2 Jinanáth. 1011 954 
3 Nunaura, No. II. 1055 | 9098 
4 | Láláji or Visvanáth. 1056 | 999 
A Nunnura, No. I, 1107 | 1050 
, | e Deogarh. 1154 | 1097 


7 | Inscription at Mahoba, | — — 


Supplement to Lálájí| 1137 | 1116 
Maisoy’s No. IV. | 1188 | 1131 
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Inscriptions of the Chandel Dynasty of Bundelkhand. 


Reference. 





The inscription is on a large slab built 
into the wall on the right side of the 
entrance to the Chaturbhuj temple at 
Khajuraho. It has never been pub- 
lishod nor translated, Notic in 
Arch. Report, II, 426. 

On left jamb of door of Jinanáth's templo 
at Khajuraho. =- Never published nor 
translated in full. Abstract trans- 
lations in Arch. Report, II, 433 and 
J. A. S. B. XXIX, p: 395. See also 
J. A 8. B. XLVIII, Part I, p. 287 
and plate. 

Copperplate; original in Indian Museum, 

ranscribed and translated in full in 
J. A. S. B. XLVII, pp. 80 seqa. 

On a large slab built into ] insido 
entrance of L4liji or Visvanáth term- 
ple at Khajuraho. "Translated by Mr. 

utherland in J. A. S. B. for 1839. 
Vol VIII, p. 159, but with many 
errors, some of which were corrected 
by General Cunningham in Proc. A. 
8. B. for 1865 (1) p. 99. 

As No. 3. 

Engraved on rock. Neither published 
nor translated ; referred to in Arch. 
Report, LX, 108, 


| Gave genealogy from Dhanga to Kirtti 


Varmma, Mentioned in Arch. Re- 
port, II, 447, but never published nor 
translated, and the original not now 
to be found. 

As No, 4. 


Transcribed and translated in J. A. S. 
B. XVII, (1) pp. 191 and 321-322. 
Text and tion require revision. 
Erroneously mentioned as dated in 8. 
1288 in Arch, Report, II, 448, num- 


p 
and translation in J. A. S. B. Vol, 
XLVII, Part I, pp. 73 seqq. 
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No. Inscription. Reference. 











11 | Neminath. 


Jain Statuo at Mahoba. Noticed by 
General Cunningham in Arch. Re- 
port, II, 448. The position of tho 
statue is not known. 

Jain statue at Khajuráho,. Translated 
in Arch. Report, II, 435 and noticed 
ibid. p. 448. Position of statue now 
is not known. 

Jain statue lying in water under om. 
bankment of Kirat Sagar at Mahoba, 
Facsmilo of part of inscription in J. 
A. S. B. Vol. XLVIII, Furt I, Plate 


.12 | Sambhunéth. 


13 | Sumatináth. 





XV. 
Jain statue at Mahoba, —— not now 
— Noticed in Arch, Report, IT, 


448. 
16 | Mau-Chatarpur, — — | Tranelated by Lieut. Price in Asiatic 
Researches, XII, 351. 
16 | Kondalpur. 4?) Mentioned as — at a temple in 
: P 916) 1164 Kondalpur, Central Provinces, and 
š ! of said to be dated 815 Samvat by Sir 
Chedi Wm. Sleeman in J. A. 8. B. for 1837. 
era. Vol. VI, (2), p. 627 note. Vide supra 
f — of reign of Madana Varmma, 
» 17 | Mahoba. 1224 | 1167 tion at Mahoba, mentioned in list 
— Report, II, erst but nature of 
inscription and precise locality not 
" mentioned, Original not now forth- 


coming. 
18 | Maisey's No. I. P1228|? 1171| J. A. S B. — hs tk 
" Gazetteer N » oL T p. 16 | 
Arch. Report, XL cis: ~ 


ie, Le at Kálinj ar 

19 — 1239 | 1182 Ungu PDA inscri scription of Prithiráj, ro- 

l ferred to b — pee ioe Arch, 

q | Report, LC, 168, of Pad by Pi letter. 
inscri 1240 | 1183 Poen e n cen A 78 B R 

20 ahoba, i on at | 4 ven roc. or 
tow. pH 1879, p. 243. Ori ad: 
bun near Mahoba. ` Full text 
|l | Dahi copper 337 | 1280 an ee TL, abe. " No 84 of 
2 i ; to. 1 LUR i 
, : | x table d. p. 448, “the name of tho ris t 
din: | Neler orig ly givon as Vira — —- 


14 | Ajitanáth, 
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PART III. 
Tug Posr-CmaspEL Prnrop (1182-1352 A. D.) 


The period of Bundelkhand history between the capture of Mahoba 
by Rájá Prithíráj in 1182 A. D.* and the rise of the Bundela power in 
the fourteenth century is extremely obseure, and has, for lack of materials, 
been passed over almost in silenco by writers on the history and antiquities 
of Bundelkhand. 

I cannot pretend to recover very much of the forgotten history of this 
period, but a minute examination of local traditions, and eollation of these 
with the few available historical authorities remove to some extent the 
darkness which has hitherto envelopfü the history of Bundelkhand for 
about a century and a half. 

A curious orror has been made by several writerst with regard to the 
date of Kutb-ud.dín Aibak's expedition into Bundelkhand, and, inasmuch 
as the discussion to follow requires the exact fixation of tbis date for a 
basis, I must first examine this point. | 

General Cunningham asserts that the Chandel Rájá Parmál was twice 
attacked and defeated by Kutb-ud-dín Aibak. 

I propose to show that the assertion in question is based on a miscon- 
ception of the meaning of Farishta, the authority cited, and tbat in reality 
but one attack was made. 

General Cunningham's worda are :— 

* After this (scilicet the Chauhán vietory) Parmál reigned at Kálin- 
jar, where he was attacked by Kutb-ud-din Aibak, to whom he capitulated 
in A. D. 1196. 

“He was again attacked and defeated in 1202, when Aibak, dismount- 
ing his cavalry, laid siege to Kálinjar."] 

Particulars of the siege are then given, with a reference to Briggs’ 
Farishta, Volume I, pages 180 to 197. 

I have been much surprised, on consulting that work, to find that 
Farishta really speaks of but one expedition by Kutb-ud-din against Kálin- 
jar, that, namely, which took place in A. H. 599 = A. D. 1202. 


. * This date is equivalent to 1239 Samvat and has been adopted by General Cun- 
ningham on the authority of an unpublished inscription of Prithiráj in his possession. 
"Tho date is given sometimes as 1183 or 1184. 


Um «+ E. gs besides General Cunningham, by Elphinstone (Cowell's edition, pp. 365- 


6) and N. W. P. Gaz. I, 527. 
Arch. Survey Report, II, 456. Fora discussion of the correct meaning and 


liom of the word Aibak, and some remarks on the date of tho expedition, seo Mr. 









B llochm inn's paper in J. A. 8. B., Vol. XLIV, Part I, pp. 277-279. 
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On page 180 the words of our author are—“ In the year 593 Kutb-ud- 
din marched from Debli, and reduced Nehrwala, in Guzerat, with all its 
dependencies. After his return, he took the fort of Kálinjar, Kalpi, and 
Budaon.”’ 

Farishta then proceeds with the history of Muhammad Ghori (alias 
Shaháb.ud-dín) and an account ofthe early life of Kutb-ud-din, and con- 
tinues on p. 197 as follows: 

“In the year 599, he mustered his forces, and marched against Kálin- 
jar, where he was opposed by the Rájá of that country, whom he defeated ; 
then, dismounting his cavalry, he laid siege to the fort." The details are 
then related as quoted by General Cunningham, and Farishta goes on to 
say—" Kutb-ud.din now marched to Mahoba, the capital of the principality 
of Kálpi, which place he also sÜfbdued, together with Budaon, lying 
between the rivers Jumna and Ganges." 

It is obvious that the passage on page 197 is only an amplification of 
that on page 150, and that both passages refer to the same eventa. 

In the earlier passage Farishta, does not say, as he is made to say by 
General Cunningham, that Kutb-ud-din reduced Kálinjar in A. H. 593 = 
A. D. 1196, but he says that in that year he reduced Nehrwala in Guzerat, 
and, * after his return’ took Kálinjar, Kálpi, and Budáon, all the four places 
named being separated from each other by long distances. 

Thus it is clearly proved that the supposed conquest of Mahoba, and 
Kalinjar by Kutb-ud-din in 1196 A. D. never really occurred. Gwaliar, 
the other great fortress of Bundelkhand, was, however, attacked in that 
year by Kutb-ud-din, who forced its ruler to pay tribute.* 

It may be worth noticing that Dow's mistaket in calling by the name 
of Gola the Raja of Kálinjar attacked by Kutb-ud-din, was evidently due to 
his confounding the Rájá, who is not named by Farishta, with Gola Rai of 
Ajmír,t who is mentioned in pages 179 and 194, 195 of Brigg's translation. 

The contemporary 'Táj-ul Maásir correctly states the name of the Raja 
of Kálinjar as Parmár in a passage which I shall quote at length, as it is 
of considerable historical value, and affords further proof, if proof be needed, 
that Kutb-ud-din's only expedition against Kálinjar occurred in 599 H. 

Capture of the Fort of Kálinjar. 
"In the year 599 H. (1202 A. D.) Kutb-ud-dín proceeded to the 
investment of Kálinjar, on which expedition he was accompanied by the 
© Dowson's Elliot, 1T, 227-8. 
+ Quoted by General Cunningham Joe, cit. and in Gazetteer, I, 16. 
t For Gola Rai should be read "tho Kola (natural son) of the Rai of Ajmir.” 
's Elliot, II, 214.) [The term Gola has been much misunderstood. It is most 
probably identical with the Rájpüt tribal name Gora or Garwd. The Gors of Ajmir are 


well known; the substitution of / for r is not uncommon in Hindi; the spelling * kola" 


;» an error which has further led to the erroneous interpretation “natural gon," Ep.) 
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Sahib-Kirán, Shams-ud-din Altamsh. Encomiums on both warriors follow 
through several pages. ‘ The accursed Parmár, the Rai of Kalinjar, fled 
into the fort after a desperate resistance in the field, and afterwards sur- 
rendered himself, and * placed the collar of subjection’ round his neck, and, 
on his promise of allegiance, was admitted to the same favours as his 
ancestor had experienced from Mahmúd Subuktigin, and engaged to make 
a payment of tribute and elephants, but he died a natural death before he 
could executeany of his engagements, His Diwán, or Mahtea, by name Aj 
Deo, was not disposed to surrender so easily as his master, and gave his 
enemies much trouble, until he was compelled to capitulate, in consequence 
of severe drought having dried up all the reservoirs of water in the forts. 
‘On Monday, the 20th of Rajab, the Barrison, in an extreme state of weak- 
ness and distraction, came out of the fort, and by compulsion left their 
native place empty,’ ‘and the fort of Kálinjar which was celebrated 
throughout the world for being as strong as the wall of Alexander' was 
taken, 

‘The temples were converted into mosques and abodes of goodness, 
and the ejaculations of the bead-counters and the voices of the summoners 
to prayer ascended to the highest heaven, and the very name of idolatry 
was annihilated.’ ‘Fifty thousand men came under the collar of slavery, 
aud the plain became black as pitch with Hindüs, Elephants and cattle, 
and countless arms also, became the spoil of the victors. 

‘The reins of victory were then directed towards Mahoba, and the 
government of Kálinjar was conferred on Hazabbaru-d-din Hasan Arnal. 
t When Kutb-d-din was satisfied with all the arrangements made in that 

quarter, he went towards Badáün,* * which is one of the mothers of cities, 
and one of the cbiefest of the country of Hind.’ ™ 





Chand's story that Parmál (Parmar or Paramárdi) after his defeat by 
Rájá Prithiráj, retired to Gayá, and died there, is refuted by the sober and 
authoritative statement of the Muhammadan historian. 

This is but one of many proofs, which might be cited, to show that 
the Chand Háesa, as we now have it, is misleading, and all but worthless 
e for the purposes of the historian.t 
| According to Chand the lieutenant named Paján, who was left behind 
by Rájá Prithiráj, was driven from Mahoba by Samarjit, a son of Raja 
Parmál, with the help of Narsingh, an officer of Raja Jaichand of Kanauj. 







|. * “Hammer (Gemild, IV, 185) following Briggs (Farishta, I, 198) places Budaon 
between the Ganges and tho Jumna, for which there is no authority in tho original. 
"It is in Rohilkhand, to tbe east of the Ganges." 
ED. t (The great Epic of Chand is hardly sufficiently known as yet, to warrant such 
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Samarjit, according to the same authority, then became Raja between 
Kálinjar and Gayá, and was ultimately killed by one Binae-ud-din, a Musal- 


mán. 

It is very doubtful whether there is any foundation of fact for this 
circumstantial narrative, because we know for certain that Rájá Parmál LI 
continued to reign at Kálinjar till 1202 A. D. when he died and was suc- i 


ceeded, as we shall see further on, by Trailokya Varmma. It is, however, 
possible that his son Samarjit may have temporarily occupied Mahoba, and 
that he may have been killed by a follower of Kutb-ud-din, 

Passing over for the moment all further consideration of the names 
and order of succession of the Chandel descendants of Parmál, I shall pro- 
ceed to discuss the history of Bundelkhand in the period succeeding his 
death, so far as the scanty materials available will permit. 

The Kanungo family at Mahoba has preserved in writing certain tra- 
ditions, which I shall now set forth as a basis for the discussion of the 
historical data procurable. 

According to these traditions, Parmál was succeeded in the govern- * 
ment of Mahoba by his son Samarjit. 

In Samvat 1220 Shaháb-ud-din attacked Delhi, and conquered Hindu- 
stan and wrested Mahoba from Samarjit, and granted it to Taur Saba, who 
ruled for fifty years. His government not being successful, the emperor 
granted Mahoba to his allies the Me wátis, who held the place for 40 years. 

Then the Gonds from Mandla attacked and plundered Mahoba and ruled 

there for 14 years. After this Manmath Gaharwár of Benares, a descen- 

dant of the family who ruled Mahoba, prior to the Chandels, recovered -| 
possession, and Gabarwars ruled for 100 years. 

Then Ajaipál, and Bhar and others, who were Jogis, and great magi- 
cians, one greater than the other, and were Rájás in Ujain,* advanced 
from that country. Ajaipál conquered Ajmír, and Rájá Bhar captured 
Mahoba, and ultimately both chiefs conquered all Hindustán. They hated 
the Musalmáns and oppressed them and drove them out of the cities, dis- 
pleasing God thereby,t whereupon the Musalmáns laid their complaints 
before the king of Arabia, from which country Malik Hasn Shah came with 
an army and in a great battle defeated Rájá Bhar, whose sovereignty de- ~ 
volved on the king of Arabia, RÁjá Bhar's fourteen sons were slain, and 
their wives, wrapping themselves in their garments, were consumed with- 
out the aid of earthly fire. Malik Hasn Shah was wounded in the battle 
and died at Mahoba, and his shrine exists to this day in the adjoining 

township of Fatehpur. 

* greene ry for pens UL e misread the MS. and” 
printed “Jains and Jogis’ instead of ** Jogis from Ujain. ^ — 
se Ee Emp aisi, N, 
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Then the emperor of Delhi became sovereign of the country, and made 
over Mahoba to the rule of the Kbangárs of Garh Kurár.* Arjun Pal 
Gaharwár, who had been encouraged by the goddess Devi with a promise 
that he should found the Bundela Ráj, entered the service of the Khangár 

. chief, who appointed him Bakshi of his army. On an occasion when the 

Khangárs had gone towards Bánda to attend a wedding, Arjun Pál lay in 
wait for them, and, attacking, slew them all. From histime, that is to say, 
from the year 1400 Samvat, is dated the rise of the Bundela Ráj. 


No argument is needed to show that much of this legend is pure 
myth, but it can be forced to yield some grains of fact. 

The tradition states wrongly the date-of Shaháb-ud.din's expedition. 
The attack on Mahoba and Kálinjar Kutb-ud-din Aibak, the viceroy of 
Shaháb-ud-dín, really took place, as has been shown above, in A. H. 599 = 
1202 A. D. = 1259 Samvat. Assuming then for a moment that the tra- 
dition, though wrong in dates, rightly gives the order of events, the time 
for these events is cut short at the beginning by 39 years. 

I cannot find any mention elsewhere of Taur Süba, but there is no 
special reason to suppose that the name is an invention. ‘The period of 50 
years, assigned to his rule, is, however, undoubtedly excessive, His suc- 
cessors are said to have been Mewátís, and I should be inclined to date their 
arrival at some time in the first half of the 13th century, for during that 
period they are frequently mentioned as engaged in conflicts with the kings 
"d of Dehli, and they may well have succeeded in obtaining for a short time 

the governorship of Mahoba. 
Násir-ud-din temporarily reduced the Mewátis in the years 1247-50 
J A. D. 
The mosque known as the Mughal mosque, which stands on the east 
end of the fort hill at Mahoba, and is built of the materials of a richly 
. adorned Jain temple, was erected, it is said, by the Mewátis. 
That the Gonds did really attack Mahoba at some time after the defeat 
of the Chandels is rendered probable by the existence of a few village tradi- 
tions which refer to a post-Chandel occupation by Gonds. 


A The story that the Gonds were succeeded by Manmath of the Gaharwár 
dynasty is not corro borated from any other source, and the period of a 
` hundred years assigned by the legend to this Gabarwár dynasty is of course 









impossible. I therefore reject altogether this part of the legend, 


* Garh Kurár is in the Orchha Stato some 17 miles from Jhansi, The origin of 
the Khangárs is not known. Thoy were probably a branch of ono of the wild tribes 
such as Gonds, Kols, or Bhíls. A friend suggests to me thatthe word Khangár may 
gimp y mean ‘swordsman,’ and bo derived from Sanskrit gy a sword. 
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The legend about Ajaipal and Bhar is very curious, and has some solid 
foundation, for there is sufficient independent evidence (as will presently 
be shown) to prove beyond doubt that a Bhar Raj did at one time exist at 
Mahoba. 

The statement that Ajaipál and Bhar conquered all Hindustán must 
of course be regarded asa gross exaggeration, bub even this statement is 
not.altogether baseless. 

I shall now proceed to examine in some detail the evidence which 
proves the former existence of Bhar chiefs at Mahoba and in the neighbour- , 
hood of, or at, Kalinjar. 

The Kánungo family of Mahoba possess a copy of a sanad, which copy 
is attested by the signature of the Assistant Superintendent of Jalaun 
under date 17th December 1850. 

The document from which the copy was taken, was, it is said, on paper 
and was lodged in court soon after the annexation of the Mahoba pargana 
in 1840, and was no doubt, along with the rest of the records, destroyed in 
the mutiny. 

The language of the existing copy is modern Hindi, and for this rea- 
son, and also because the document destroyed in the mutiny was written 
on paper, it ie certain that that document was not in itself an original, for 
a sanad dated 1337 Samvat would have been written on copper, and would 
almost certainly have been in the Sanskrit language. I see, however, no 
reason to suppose that the existing copy represeuts a forgery ; I believe 
that it isa copy of a translation of a genuine grant, the original of which 
was lost long ago. 

The document is to the following effect ;— On behalf of Sri Maharaj 
Adhiráj, Sri Maharaja Sri Raja Kirat Singh J ú Bhar the grant is made 
for subsistence to Sri Kanungo Chaudhri Mádho Ram, Mansabdár, Fauj- 
dar, who exercises the functions ; he is granted the villages Tiká Mau and 
Bijanagar and Kaproera,* and 2 per cent. and a present of Rs. 2 for each 
village, and 9 dáms for each village at the chabütra, and in the city the 
customary dues, and in the town 350 bighas ; let no one interfere, and let 


them be loyal. Monday 9 Mágh Sudi, 


Samvat 1337, 
i At Kalpi.” 





. These villages are all within a fow miles of Mahoba, but the third is now ín 
Native Territory. 
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. In the absence of the original it is impossible to pronounce with cer- 
tainty on the authenticity of this grant, but there is at least no doubt as 
to the genuineness of the copy now in the Kanungo’s possession, and the 
family still hold revenue free part of the ‘350 bighas in the town,’ and 
they say that under the various native rulers they enjoyed the transit and 
other dues referred to in the grant. 

The note ‘at Kálpí' is explained by the consideration that Kálpi and 
Mobaba were generally included in a single district. In Kutb-ud-din's time 
Mahoba was “ the capital of the principality of Kalpi.” 

If then this Kánüngo's sanad be authentic, one date (viz., 1337 5. = 
1280 A. D.) in the period of the Bhar rule at Mahoba is fixed decisively, 
and we also learn that the Bhar dominions ineluded Kálpi. 

These dominions, as we shall see, also included Kálinjar, and I am 
disposed to identify the Kirat Ja Bhar of the Kanungo's sanad with the 
Rájá Kirat Pal of Kálinjar who is mentioned in a Mahoba tradition obtain- 
ed from a different source, à 

This tradition is recorded in a long undated Persian manuscript be- 
longing to the guardian of the shrine of Pir Mobárik Sháh at Mahoba, 
which gives an account of the foundation of that shrine in the year 1309 
Samvat, in which year it is related that Raja Kirat Pal of Kálinjar visited 
the shrine and endowed it with 700 bighas of land revenue free. This 
land is still held revenue free by the guardian of the shrine.* 

‘The historical value of this tradition is much impaired by the fact that 
the manuscript gives four inconsistent notes of time. 

It records that (a) the shrine was founded by Pir Mobárik Shih, a 
disciple of Raju who was a disciple of Jahána Jahángasht ; (Ø) in the 
Samvat year 1309 ; (y) during the reign of Sultan Ibráhim Sharki; and, 
further, (8) that, after the time of Raja Kirat Pál of Kálinjar, the shrine 
was visited by Tughlak Shab and Prince Daryá Khán and others. 

‘Now, (a) Raju son of Sayyad Jalil Makhdüm Jabániya, erected his 
father's tomb at Kanauj in A. H. 881 = A. D. 1476T ; (B) Samvat 1309 
= A. D. 1252 ; (y) Sultan Ibrahim Shaki reigned 1401-1440 A. D. and 
(8) the date of Ghiyás-ud-din Tughlak's mosque at Mahoba is A. D. 1322, 
and Daryá Kbán was killed in A. D. 1387. 

Supposing there to be any truth in the narrative at all, I accept the 
date 1252 A. D. as being in itself much more probable than any one of the 
other inconsistent dates which might be assumed by calculation from the 
data given above. 





* Tho exact area as recently surveyed is 637 bighas, 14 biswas. Fullor details of 
the Mobárik Sháh legend will bo found in the Hamirpur Settlement ltoport, Allahabad, 
| 1880, p. 29. 
(0f Cunningham, Arch. Roport, I, 289. 
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We may be quite certain that the massive temple, on the site and 
with the materials of which the shrine of Pir Mobárik Shah is construct- 
ed, was not allowed to remain until the middle or end of the 15th century 
A. D. 

Assuming then that the date 1309 S. — 1252 A. D. is correct, it is 
difficult to avoid identifying this Raja Kirat Pal with the Raja Kirat 
Singh of the sanad. The one reign may easily have embraced the dates 
1252 and 1280 A. D. As we shall see presently, Kirat Pal of Kálinjar, 
if he really flourished in the year 1280 A. D. cannot have been a Chandel 
prince, for the Chandel Rájá in that year was Sandhira Varmma. 

In another paper I have already mentioned* that the local tradition 
of Mauza Bharwára, (which village is situated about 21 miles W. N. W. of 
Mahoha), ascribes the foundation of that village to Lodhis in the year 1300 
S, = 1243 A. D. during the reign of Raja Bhar of Mahoba. 

The neighbouring village of Bijaipur is likewise believed to have been 
founded by Lodhis during the time of the Bhar Ráj. It was then seized 
for a time by the Chhindi or Chheri Bheri 'Thákurs (who are remembered 
in mauy villages in the neighbourhood, and are by some identified with the 
Bhars), and was recovered by the Lodbís under the leadership of Amán 
Bali in 1400 S. — 13413 A. D. 

The people of Bhateora Kalan, in the same part of the country, have 
à tradition that the original Lodhi inhabitants of their village were de- 
stroyed by the Chheri Bheri 'Thákurs, with the exception of one woman with 
child, who escaped, Her son Amin Bali on reaching man's estate slew 
the Chheri Bheri Thakurs, while they were intoxicated at a festival, and 
cast their bodies intoa well. His son founded twelve and a half villages, 
including Bharwára and Bijaipur. The dates given in these traditions are 
evidently round numbers, and there can be no doubt that in reality the 
colonization of the twelve and a half villages must have occupied a consi- 
derable time, ‘Tradition always foreshortens, so to speak, the picture of the 
past. The above quoted traditions may I think be regarded as harmoniz- 
ing with each other as closely as it is reasonable to expect. 

The Muhammadan historians afford another clue to the date of the 
Bhar chiefs of Kálinjar and Mahoba, 

Farishta (Briggs, I, 237) relates that: “ In the month of Shaban 645, 
Násir-ud-din Mahmúd proceeded with his troops through the country 
which lies between the rivers Ganges and Jumma, and after an obstinate 
siege, the fort of Bitundat yielded to his arms. He then continued his 


* J, A. S. B, Part I, for 1877, page 5. 


t Slnilar tcaditions aa to the distrnetion of AM, Khangárs and other tribes by — 


Lodhi or Thékur invaders are not uncommon in Bundelkhand. 
$ The reading of this name is doubtful, 
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march towards Kurra, Ghiás-ud.dín Balban commanding the vanguard. 

He was met at Karra by the Rájás Dalaki and Malaki, whom he defeated 

and plundered, taking many of their families prisoners. These two Rájúás 

had seized all the country to the south of the Jumna, and had destroyed 
" the king's garrisons from Malwa to Karra. ‘They resided at Kálinjar. 
After these exploits Násir-ud-dín returned to Delhi." 

Shaban A. D. 615 = Dec. 1247 A, D. the attack on “ Dalaki and Malaki," 
therefore took place in 1248 A. D. 

Col. Briggs was of opinion (nofe) that “the Muhammadan author from 
whom Farishta copies, has, probably, made some mistake in the names," but 
the names can now be shown to be substantially correct, 

It is related by Minhaj-us-Siraj in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, that in 645 
H. (i. e, early in 1248 A. D.) the imperial army under Uligh Khan, 
marched to Karrá, and “ there was in this neighbourhood a Rana (35542 wy) 
who was called Dalaki-wa-Malaki. He had many dependants, countless 
fighting men, great dominions and wealth, fortified places, and hills and 
defiles extremely difficult of access. All these he (Ulügh Khan) ravaged. 

** He took prisoners the sons, wives, and dependants of the accursed 
one, and secured great booty. He secured 1,500 horses of a peculiar breed, 
which he brought in for the use of the army. His other booty may be 
inferred from this,''* 

Minháj-us.Siráj gives another account further on in his book of the 
expedition against Dalaki-wa-Malaki, which is worth quoting, because it 
contains some interesting details not given in the earlier passage of tle 
'Tabakát-i-Násiri, nor by Farishta, 

*" Ulügh Khán was sent with some other generals and a Muhammadan 
force to oppose Dalakí-wa- Malakí. 

“This wasa Rána in the vicinity of the Jumna, between Kálinjar and 
Karrá, over whom the Rais of Kálinjar and Malwa had no authority. He 

* had numerous followers and ample wealth ; he ruled wisely ; his fortresses 
were strong and secure; in his territories the defiles were arduous, the 
mountains rugged, icd the jungles many. No Mubammadan army had 
ever penetrated to his dwelling place. 
A “When Ulagh Khan reached his abode, the Rana took such care for 
the safety of himself and his family, that he kept quiet from the dawn till 
* * the time of evening prayer, and when it grew dark he tled to some more 
| secure place. 
= — l “At daybreak, the Muhammadan army entered his abode and then 
! sued him, but the accursed infidel had escaped into the lofty mountains, 
| v an —— spot, impossible to reach except by stratagem and the 
use of s and ladders, Ulugh Khan incited his soldiers to the attempt, 
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and under his able direction, they succeeded in taking the place. All the 
infidel’s wives, dependants and children fell into the hands of the victors 
' with much cattle, many horses and slaves. Indeed the spoil that was 
secured exceeded all computation. 

At the beginning of Shawwál 615 H. (Feb. 1248), the force returned 
to the royal camp with their booty.''* 

It would appear from this passage that Farishta is in error when he 
asserts that Dalaki-wa-Malaki resided at Kálinjar. His abode was between 
Kálinjr and Karra, and no Muhammadan army had ever penetrated to it, 
a deseription which by no means applied to Kálinjar, which had been visited 
both by Mahmüd and Kutb-ud-din. The contemporary author further is 
careful to point outthat the Rana Dalaki-wa-Malaki was distinct from the 
Kai of Kálinjar, who had no authority over him. 

At first sight no connection is perceptible between the Raja Dalaki- 
wa-Malaki and the Bhar chiefs of Kálinjar and Mahoba, but the argument 
developed in the following extract raises at the least a strong probability 
that they are identical. 

“The Bhars up to a late period, occupied and owned considerable por- 
tions of Eta, Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and Allahabad, ...... tradition points 
them out as the rulers of the middle and lower Doáb at an early period. 
Mr. Benett in a notef on the Bhar kings of Eastern Oudh, quotes the 
local traditions regarding Bal and Dal, the great Bhar heroes of that 
province, whose names appear in the legends of 1000 to 1400 A. D. 

" Again the ancestors of the great Kanhpuriya clan of Rajputs, Sahas 
and Rabas, are said to have completed the conquest of the western half of 
the Partabgarh district in Oudh, by inflicting a decisive defeat on the 
Bhars, whose leaders Biloki and Tiloki were left dead on the battle field. 

“The Bais also have a tradition that the founder of the house of Dún- 
dia Kbera defeated the Bhar leaders Dal and Balf on the banks of the 
Ganges in the Rái Bareli district; and another tradition has it that the 
Bhars were destroyed by Ibrahim Shah Sharki [who reigned 1401-1440 
A. D.] at Dalamau on the Ganges, a place where Abirs yearly congregate 
and offer up milk 1o the manes of Dal and Bal at their reputed tomb. 

“ Mr. Benett has elsewhere shown that the Kánhpuriya leaders, Sahas 


e Dowson's Elliot, II, 366-7. 

In Nov. 1251 A. D. Ulágh Khán again marched “towards Málwa and Kálinjar."' 
Tbid. # 

P indian Ant. 1, 208. See also tho same writer's Report on the Chief Clans of 
Roy Bareilly, pp. 6, 17, 18. 
1 ‘Tho names aro given as Tiloki and Biloki by Mr, Denett (Clans of Roy Bareilly, - 
: : "WA E hee tad ee aa a D 
a aro preserved in the neighbor villages of Tiloi and Bilei. 
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-and Rahas, were contem poraries of Abhaichand, and lived in the thirteenth 


century. 
The compiler of the Gazetteer then quotes the passage from Farishta, 


and the first extract from Minháj-us-Siráj, which I have given above, and 
j proceeds with his argument as follows : 

“From the similarity of names there can be no doubt but that the 
Dalaki-wa-Malaki of the Musalmán historians, the Tiloki and Biloki of the 
Kanbpuriyas, and the Dal and Bal of the Bais, refer to the Bhar princes 
of the Duáb, and west bank of the Jumna, who flourished about the middle 
of the thirteenth century." 

After full consideration of the evidence I think that this identifica- 
tion must be accepted. The actual date of the great chief Dalaki-wa- 
Malakí (alias Dal and Bal, alias 'Tiloki and Biloki) is fixed by the Muham- 
madan historian, and the mention of the name in traditions referring to 
events of earlier or later date is easily explained when we remember the 
facility with which tradition in all countries associates the most diverse 
events with the names of popular idols. 

It is not certain whether the name Dalaki-wa-Malakí and its equiva- 
lents are singular or plural. The Muhammadan historians use it as 
singular,* but the Rajput traditions affix the names to two brothers. I 
incline to accept the authority of the historian, and would suggest that the 
belief in the existence of the brothers has been caused by the circumstance 
that the name of the Raja (whatever may have been its correct form) could 
be readily split up into two parts, 

In a passage which just precedes my second extract from the Tabakát- 
i-Násiri the author notices that Ulügh Khan, not only captured, but killed 
Dalaki-wa-Malaki ( 3 wes om s das). 

The reader will perceive that the date thus obtained for the Bhar 

Iu prince killed in 1248 A. D. in no wise interferes with our acceptance of 
the Mahoba dates 1252 and 1280 A. D. for Kirat Singh or Kirat Pal, who 
would appear to have been his immediate successor, 

. Thé detailed information given by the historians regarding Welaki we 
Malaki further prevents us from condemning as altogether incredible some 
eta of the traditional statements about Rájá Bhar of Mahoba. A chief, who 
. in sober fact, had seized all the country to the south of the Jumna, and 
had destroyed the king's garrisons from Malwa to Karra, Who ruled wisely, 
and who possessed the vast and peculiar wealth described by the historians, 
but", mer well have been credited with having won the dominion of all Hindu- 
mU su i by magie arts. It is not even impossible that he may have come from 

4 vj jain in Malwa, as the legend affirms that he did. The movement of the 


+ Dowson (II. 348 note) shows that in Farishta the name is singular, 
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Bhars, so far as traced, has certain! y been from west to east, and it may 
well be that the unknown origin of the tribe is to be sought in the hills 
and forests of Central India. 

The Bhar chiet having attained so great a power in 1247-48 A. D., it 
is evident that such power cannot have been gained in a day, and we may 
safely say that 1240 A. D. is the latest date that can be assigned for the 
rise of the Bhar rule in Bundelkhand. "The Chandel power was shattered, 
first by Prithiráj in 1182 A. D. and again, and more completely, twenty 
years later by Kutb-ud-din in 1202 F. ; the dynasty that had so long ruled 
over Chedi or Dáhal along the banks of the Narbada seems to have died 
out in the latter part of tho twelfth century, and the Parihár kingdom of 
Gwaliar was overthrown by Altamsh in 1232 A. D. The country therefore 
was open to an attack, and I would place the incursion of the Bhars at a 
date not earlier than 1230 nor later than 1240. 

The actual attack on Bundelkhand may have been, and probably was, 
directed from stations in the Doáb or Oudh, but, even admitting this, it 
may still be true that the Bhars came originally from Central India, and 
even that their great chief Dalaki-wa-Malaki came from that direction, 
However, I am not aware of any mention of the existence of Bhars to the 
south of the present Hamirpur District and of the line of the Kaimür hills 
further to the east, 

To return to our Mahoba Kánungo's tradition. Supposing that it 
correctly recites the order of events (excepting the episode of Manmath 
Gaharwár), then the rule of Taur Süba, that of the Mewátis, and that of 
the Gonds, must all be comprised between the years 1202 A. D., the date 
of Kutb-ud-din's attack, and the year 1240, the latest possible date for the 
Bhar inroad. 

The compiler of the Gazetteer (/oc. cit.) attempts another identifica- 
tion of Dalaki-wa-Malaki which requires some discussion. 

A long inscription dated 1345 Samvat = 1288 A. D. and relating to 
a statue of Hari set up by one Náná in a place called Jayadürga is pre- 
served in the museum of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 

This inseription,in the North-West Provinces Gazetteer (I, pp. 16 and 
453,) is said to have been ‘ found in the fort of Ajaigarh,’ butit is nob really 
certain where it was found. Jas. Prinsep “conjectures that it is one of 
those presented "by General Stewart from Ajaigarh......or Kálinjar,"* 
and it is as likely to have come from one place as the other, if it came from 
either, for the two fortresses are only about 16 miles apart. " 


* J. A. S. B. VI. 881. In the translation tho name of tho town is given as 
Jayanagore, but in the Sanskrit transcript it is Jayadürgn. I shall call it the ‘Jaya- 
dürga inscription,’ * | 
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Náná is described as belonging to the Káyath caste, and bis descent is 
traced for seven generations back, his family being derived ultimately from 
the great Rishi Kasyapa. The residence of this family was at the famous 
city of Kausambi or Kosim on the Jumna, not many miles above Allahabad. 
Náná is praised in the following terms (vv. 24, 25). “ His fame had 
reached the ears of the women on all sides; he was minister of the Chan- 
drátraya kings (atarra). He was known by the name of Nana, teacher 
of the religious laws and wisdom to the above dynasties, he was learned 
and agreeable, requiring not the advice of allies when he sent his horse to 
the Raja Bboja Varmma," The genealogy of Nana is as follows :— 


Jánha or Haruka 
| 
Jalhan 


TEM EETA 
| 
Kamala 
| 
Malika 
ie dis. "s * 
Padam Sinha Ratna Sinha Yoga Siüha Samara Siüha 


| 
Náná. 


The compiler of the Gazetteer without hesitation identifies the Malki 
of Farishta with the Malika of the inscription, and goes on to say—“ On 
attaining the royal power, the Bhars were advanced to the dignity of 
Káyaths, and this fact is curiously borne out by inscriptions preserved in 
the old fort of Garhwa near Shiurájpur in the Allahabad District,* 

* In addition to inseriptions of the Gupta princes of the second cen- 
tury, there are several others bearing date 1199 Samvat (1142 A. D.) 
recording gifts made by the Káyath Thakurs of the neighbouring villages, 
and several statues, three of which are dedicated to the Hindu triad. 
Along with these is one of the well known. bearded Bhar figures, which in 
‘appearance and workmanship is of older date than the statues of Vishnu, 
‘Shiva and Brahma, and is connected with a local Bhar dynasty by tradi- 
tion, , 
| “ Both the fort of Garhwa and the other old forts in the neighbour- 
od well fulfil the description of the Musalman historian [scilicet of 
lal i-wa-Malaki's fortress], hidden as they are among the outlying spurs 
the Kaimor range, and it is worthy of remark that the principal village 
| near Garhwa still beara the name of Bhargarh.”’ 
me * Garhwa is 25 milos S, W. of Allahabad. 
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The argument here stated is to me quite unintelligible, and I am un- 
able to trace any connection between the conclusion and the premises. 
What proof is there of the startling assertion that the Bhars, on attaining 
royal power, were advanced to the dignity of Kayaths, and how is this 
fact, if fact it be, curiously borne out by inscriptions preserved in the old 
fort of Garhwa ? 

The only answer given in the Gazetteer to these questions is the state- 
ment that there are at Garhwa statues dedicated by Káyath Thákurs in 
1142 A. D., and that there is at the same place a Bhar statue, apparently 
older, and connected with traditions of a local Bhar dynasty. 

But it was already well known that a Bhar dynasty once ruled over 
the eastern Doáb, and the mere fact that a Bhar statue was found among 
ruins along with statues of a different date dedicated by Küyaths is no 
evidence of the identity of Káyaths and Bhars. 

Unless then there exists other evidence of their identity at Garhwa 
or elsewhere, it is plain that the Garhwa inscriptions aud sculptures give 
no reason for believing in such identity. 

The identification of the Káyath Malika of the Jayadürga inscription 
with the Bhar chief Dalaki-wa-Malaki is moreover inconsistent with the 
evidence of the other documents discussed in this paper, as well as with 
the testimony of the inseription in question, which records that Náná 
Káyath, grandson of Malika, was a servant of the Chandel prince. We 
have learned from the Tabakát-i-Násiri that Dalaki-wa-Malaki, so far from 
being a servant of the Chandels, lived in an inaccessible fortress, and that 
the Rai of Kálinjar had no authority over him. By the “ Rai of Kalinjar” 
no other can be meant than the reigning chief of the Chandel house, 

A brief discussion of the few known facts concerning the successors 
of Parmál on the Chandel throne will facilitate the eomprehension of the 
medieval history of Bundelkhand. 

It has been shown above that the Mahoba tradition concerning the 
retirement and death of Parmál is absolutely untrue, and that the state- 
ment of the same tradition that he was succeeded in Mahoba by his son 
Samarjit is probably erroneous. 

The only’ substantial evidence regarding the names and regnal order 
of Parmál's immediate successors is that of the Dahi inscribed copper-plate, 
formerly in the possession of Colonel Ellis, who was at one time Political 
Agent at Nagod. 

Unluekily this inseription is not now forthcoming, and no good eopy 
of it seems to exist. The original was probably destroyed in the mutiny 
with the rest of Col. Ellis’ property. The inscription is known only from 
General Cunningham's imperfect account of it, which is as follows : 
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“Tn a copper-plate inscription obtained by Col. Ellis, which is dated 
in S. 1337 or 1280, the genealogy was read by his Pandit as follows :— 
L. Kundo Barm Deo. 
! 2.. Parmara Dea. 
T 3. Trilok Barm Deo. 
2 a 4. Sandin Barm Deo. 
From an imperfect impression, which I saw in 1849, I read these 
names as— 
1. Yádava Varmma Deva. 
2. Paramarddi Deva. 
8. Sri Trailokya Varmma Deva. 
4. Sri Sandhira Varmma Deva.* 

I am now, however, incliued to think that the first name must be 
Madana Varmma Deva, but as I cannot refer to the original, I must leave 
this point doubtful.” + 

It is I think quite impossible to doubt that the first name really was 
Madana Varinma Deva, but we are at present concerned with the third 
nnd fourth names, the readings of which by General Cunningham and the 
Pandit substantially agree; there being no doubt that the second name was 
that of Paramárdi, popularly known as Parmál or Parmár. 

The inscription then proves that Parmál was succeeded by 'Trailokya 
Varmma Deva, and, as we know that Parmál died at Kalinjar in 1202 A. D., 
Trailokya, who was probably his son, must have come to the throne in that 
year. "Trailokya's successor Sandhira Varmma Deva was reigning in 1280 
€ A. D., seventy-eight years after the accession of his immediate predecessor. 

| It is very unusual to find «o long a period covered by two reigns. It is 
probable that the long interval was distributed pretty evenly between 
the two reigns, and we may assume that the inscription is dated towards 


"Y 


e the close of Sandhira Varimina's reign, the termination of which may 
‘provisionally be dated in the year of the inscription 1250. The date of 
2. Bhoja Varmma 1258 A. D. in the Jayadürga inseription shows that 


Sandhira Varmma's reign cannot bave extended much beyond 1280 A. D. 
General Cunningham was inclined to prolong Trailokya Varmma's 
w reign till 1248 A. D., and to identify him with Dalaki-wa-Malaki, but it is 
e needless to discuss that theory which is amply refuted by the previous 
— discussions in this paper. ~ 
E Y am disposed to assign the larger part of the interval between 1202 
and 1280 to the reign of Sandhira Varmma, on the ground that Parmál 
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had a long reign (from about 1165 to 1202) and that it is probable that 
his son, when succeeding to the throne, must have been tolerably far ad. 
vanced in years. 

The supposition is allowable that the reign of Trailokya Varmma 
Deva ended in 1234 A. D., when Malik Nusratu-din-Tabasi marched 
"against Kalinjar and Jami.” It is related that “the army marched on 
fifty days from Gwaliar, and great booty fell into its hands, so much that 
the imperial fifth amounted to nearly twenty-two lacs. When they retürned 
from Kalinjar, they were encountered by this Raja of Ijári, who seized 
upon the defiles on the river Sindi in the road of the returning army."* 

On this supposition Sandhira Varmma would have reigned from 1234 
to about 1280 A. D., and he would have occupied the throne at Kálinjar, 
when Dalaki-wa-Malaki was defeated by Ulügh Khánin 1248 A. D. Kalin- 
jar does not seem to have been attacked by Ulügh Khán in that year, nor 
in 1251, when it is only recorded that Ulágh Khan marched “ towards 
Kálinjar," and defeated Jabir of Ijari (i. e. Cháhada Deva of Narwar). 

It will be observed that the date 1337 S. — 1250 A. D. of the inscrip- 
tion of Sandhira Varmma Chandel is exactly the same as the date of the 
Kanungo's sanad which purports to be granted bv Rájá Kírat Singh Jü 
Bhar. If the latter document be authentic, the Bhar was then in possession 
of Kalpi and Mahoba, and the Chandel prince's dominions cannot have ex- 
tended far from the walls of Kálinjar. 

If the legend which places Kirat Pal Rájá of Kalinjar in 1252 be 
correct, then Sandhira Varmma would appear to have been for a while 
expelled even from Kalinjar. 

The power of the Chandel house must have been greatly weakened by 
the severe defeats in 1182 and 1202, but the ancient dynasty seems to have 
in general kept hold of Kálinjar and to have at times recovered Mahoba. 
The famous princess Dürgávati, who married Rájá Dalpat Sá of Garha 
Mandla in about the year 1545 A. D. and was killed in battle in 1564, is 
recorded to have been the daughter of the Chandel Rájá of Mahoba, This 
Rájá is probably to be identified with Kirat Rai the Raja of Kalinjar who 
was killed when Sher Shah besieged his fort in 1545. 

The victories of the Musalmán emperors and of their generals in no 
wise interfered with the succession of the local Rájás, who were simply 
forced from time to time to pay tribute and acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Delhi erown. 


* Tabakát-i-Násiri in Dowson's Elliot, IL, 368. The mention of Jami in this 
account is puzzling'and would suggest that the Kálinjar meant is the fort on the 
borders of Kashmir; but, as the Raja of Ijári i» identified with Cháhada Deva of 

Sarwar, and the Sindi river is described as being on the road of the returning army, 
the Bundelkhand fort must apparently be meant ; Jamú I do not understand. 
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Sandhira Varmma was probably immediately succeeded by Bhoja 
Varmma, but we know nothing of the names of the Chandel Rájás of 
Kálinjar between the time of Bhoja Varmma 1288 A. D. and that of Kírat 
Rai 1545 A. D., except that a person named Víra Varmma is mentioned in 
verse 22 of the much injured Kálinjar No. 2 inscription published by 
Maisay,* and he may have been a Chandel Rájá. ‘This inscription appears 
to be undated, and I do not know why General Cunningham (Arch. Rep. II 
448, Table) gives 1372 Samvat — 1315 A. D as its date. 

Let us now retarn to the examination of the Mahoba tradition. 

The Bhar Raja, according to the tradition, was destroyed by a Musal- 
mán attack, led by a saint named Malik Hasn Shah, who had been sent by 
the king of Arabia. The story about the appeal of the oppressed Muham- 
madans to the Arabian prince may of course be dismissed as pure myth, 
but the saint appears to have been a solid fact, for his tomb and shrine 
exist to this day, and the guardians of the buildings say that they once 
possessed a quantity of ancient documents relating to the shrine and to 


— Rájá Bhar, which have now unfortunately all disappeared. 


I see no reason to doubt that the Bhar Ráj at Mahoba was actually 
destroyed by a Muhammadan attack, in which the holy saint Malik Hasn 
Sháh was the leading spirit. 

The date of the Bhar chief's rise to power in Bundelkhand has been 
fixed approximately in the year 1240 A. D., and, although the Bhars 
suffered a severe defeat near Karra in 1248, they do not seem to have been 
finally erushed, and they probably retained a hold on Bundelkhand for 
many years. 

Lam disposed to think that Malik Hasn Sháh's raid was connected 
with Alá-ud.din's invasion of Málwa in the year 1293 A. D., respecting 
which Ferishta writes— In the year 692, the king [Jalál-ud-din] marched 
against the Hindus in the neighbourhood of Mando and, having devas- 
tated the country in that vicinity, returned to Dehli. In the meantime, 
Malik Alá-ud-dín, the king's nephew, governor of Karra, requested per- 
mission to attack the Hindus of Bhilsa, who infested his province. 
Having obtained leave, he marched in the same year to that place, which 
he subdued and, having pillaged the country, returned with much spoil, 


© J.A.8. B. Vol. XVII, Part I, p. 319. 
t Cf, C, Briggs' Ferishta, I, 303. 
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It is just possible that the Muhammadan attaek on Mahoba may have 
taken place in 1295, the year that Alá-ud-din returned to Karra from his 
daring expedition to the Dakhin, conducting his retreat “ through extensive 
and powerful kingdoms ; ; viz., Malwa, Gondwára, and Kandeish ;" but 
travelling thus, it is not likely that any part of his force would — come 
so fur east as Mahoba. 

The possible dates for the successful Musalmiin attack on the Bhar 
leader are narrowly limited, on the one hand, by the date 1280 A. D. for 
Kirat Singh Bhar, and, on the other, by the date 1322 A: D. of Ghiás-ud. 
din Tughlak's mosque at Mahoba, which is constructed of the materials of 
a Hindu or Jain temple and could not have been erected during the reign 
of a ruler hostile tu Islam, as tradition affirins the Bhar chieftain to have 
been. 

On the. whole, the assumption of the date 1293 A. D. as that of the 
extinction of the Ghar Raj at Mahoba, best accords with all the known 
facts. I therefore believe that the rule of the Bhars at Mahoba lasted 
from about 1240 A. D. tall 1293 A. D. 

‘Then, says the Mahoba tradition, the emperor of Dehli became sover- 
eign of the country, and made over Mahoba to the Khangár rulers of Garh 
Kurár. 

The emperor referred to I believe to be Alá-ud-dín, who ascended the 
throne in 1295, and whose general: Ain-ul-Mulk Multáni reduced Malwa 
in 1304, *Alá-ud-din, when b@ding Kurrá and Malwa, must have had 
control over the intervening territories of Mahoba and Garh Kurár, 

I therefore conjecture that the Khangárs assumed charge of Mahoba 
not later than the year 1305 A. D., but they may have assumed charge 
in 1293 or 1295, ‘The exact duration of their rule is not certainly known, 
but the Mahoba tradition affirms that it was ended by the treachery of 
Arjun Pál Gaharwár in the year 1400 S, = 1313 A. D. , 

This date has probably been remembered as a round number only, and 
may not be quite accurate, but I believe it to be approximately correct. 

All accounts agree in tracing the Bundela genealogy back to a Gahar- 
wár ancestor, although different traditions vary much as to the name of 
that ancestor and in other particulars. 

By reckoning back the Bundela generations from a known date we 
ean obtain an approximate date for the expulsion of the Khangárs by 
hae —— Mahoba traditional date. — 
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in descent from Rudra Partáp of Orchha,* and, according to two genealogies 
eight generations intervened between Sahanpál and Rudra Partáp, Sahanpál 
being named in some traditions as the destroyer of the Khangárs, in lieu 
á of Arjun PáLt We thus find either 15 or 16 generations from the death of 
~ Chhatarsál to the accession of Sahanpál, and, if a generation be taken as 
averaging either 20 or 25 years, the following limiting dates are obtained :— 


A. D. 
300. (1731 — 300) = 1431. 
15 x 25 — 375. (1731 — 375) — 1356. 
16 x 20 — 320. (1731 — 320) — 1411. 
16 x 25 — 400. (1731 — 400) — 1331. 


The required date is thus fixed as lying between 1331 and 1431, and 
i most probably lies between 1330 and 1340, a result which well accords with 
the Mahoba tradition. . 

I therefore conclude that Mahoba was governed, as a dependency, by tho 
Khangárs of Garh Kurár, subject to the lordship of the emperor of Debli, 
from about 1300 to about 1340 A. D. 

It is not known whether the early Bundela (Gaharwár) successors of 
Sahanpál exercised any authority over Mahoba or not, but it is probable 
that they did not, for, in or about 1337 A. D., Mahoba, with Karra and 
Daluamau, was in charge of Malik-us-Shark Mardán Daulat, who received 
the title of Nasir-ul-Mulk. E 
t The process by which Gaharwárs became Bundelas is not clearly known, 

a andin the genealogies the new clan name is accounted for by foolish 
if myths. 
t The Bundelas are admitted to be of impure Rajput descent, and I 
! think it most probable that they are the offspring of a marriage between 
the daughter of the Kbangár Raji of Garh Kurár and the Gaharwar 
- adventurer who supplanted him. 

The fact of such a marriage seems to be indicated by the story given 
in the Hadikatu-l-Akálim,f and in the variant of that story which I heard 
from Munshi Gya Din ‘Tabsildar, a member of a Kanüngo family long 
settled in Bundelkhand. 4 


15 x 20 








] * According to the Gazetteer s v. Orchha, that town was founded by Rudra 
Partép or his son in 1531 A. D. One of my genealogies gives the date as 1511 A. D., 
ind the same M. S. dates the expulsion of the K hangárs by Sahanpál in 1313 S. = 


"A iA. D., which dato is too early, In Chhatarsál's pedigree some geonealogies insert 
J 4&hename of Kulnandan between Bhagwant and Champat Rai, and some omit it. 


were brothers, the former ruling at Kurár, and the at Mahauni. 








| $ Quoted in Beames’ Elliot, I, 46. 
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In his version of the story Pancham Singh is the Gaharwár hero, and 
becomes servant of the Khangár Raja Kundarra, who takes him into 
favour, but ultimately insults bim by asking for his own son the hand of 
the Rájput's daughter. Pancham pretends to consent to the union, but 
with the help of two Dhundhera Thaikurs, named Punya Pal and Dhund- 
pal, he concerts a plot to murder the Raja while the latter is intoxicated 
at a festival. 

The plot is exeeuted, and Sánpál son of Pancham is installed as Rajá. 

The different versions of the story vary so much that no belief can 
be given to the details of any, but the matrimonial alliance between the 
Gaharwár and the Khangár is in itself a highly probable incident for those 
times, and readily explains the low position among Rájputs oceupied by 
the Bundelas, 

I cannot suggest any rational derivation of the word Bundela, which 
is certainly not derived from bandi a slave-girl, as Sir H. Elliot was willing 
to believe. 

The following chronological table summarizes the conclusions at which 
I have arrived concerning the outlines of the history of Mahoba and some 
other parts of Bundelkhand during the period between the defeat of the 
Chandels in 1182 A. D. and the rise of the Bundelas, 


Chronological Table 1182—1352. 



























Date. 
Event. iym Reference, 
Hijror| Date. 
Samvat. 
Defeat of Parmál by Prithiraj, .......... 1239 S. | 1182 | Unpublished inscri 


tion of Prithiráj. 
(Cunn.) 


Capture of Kálinjar, Kálpí and of Mahoba 
** capital of the principality of Kálpi," by | 599 H. | 1202 
Kutb-uddín Aibak, a**"29968 99525492259 . i 
Death at Kalinjar of Rúja pr —— neve ec. | Táj-ul-Maásir. 
. Accession at Kilinjar o a Trailokya | 
Varmma Chande «eee | Dahi copper-plate. 


geervees s.r...» CeCe ee e sw ee 


Farishta and 'Táj-ul- 


















cirea 
Mahoba held successively by Taur Süba, 1203 is 
the Mowátís and the Gonia. seer eens — — Mahoba tradition. 
Ferishta and TAj-ul- 
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Chronological Table 1182—1352— Continued, 





Occupation of Mahoba by a Bhar chief, ., 


Occupation of Mauza Bharwára in Panwári 
Le tees during reign of Rája Bhar of 
o Ch, eonetese ee E eee @ v579*5359» eee 
Occupation of "Sip ees on bank of Dasán 
AA dre from Gwáliar, ...... 
Kirat Pá Raja at Kalinjar sboshes sewn 
Foundation of shrine of Pir Mobárik Shah 


nt oba, "2927929799 9$ Å ***€9*99959 


Defeat of Dalaki-Malaki between Karra and 


Kilinjar by Ulágh Khan, ......... MILLS 


Uligh Khan ‘marches towards’ Kélinjar,. . 
Varmma Chandel makes a 


grant ofland, sereo» —— 


Rája Kirat Singh Bhar makes at Kálpi n 
grant of land in Mahoba, terese eee eee 


Raja or Varmma Chandel, probably at 
njar, b. ——— err ee? @ePeree Hee ee Oe —— 

Nana Káyath his minister, s.s.s... srono 
prin ‘a expedition against the Hindus 
o0 "o *"w****** "t* f*t*"t4-1:-.:' #evrereee 
Defeat of t the Bhar Rája of Mahoba by 
Malik Hasn Shah, ...........-- —— 
Khangárs of Garh Kurar appointed gover- 
nors of Mahoba by Dehli court,........ 
— of Malwa by Ain-ul-Mulk Mul- 


**ee ee @# ee PRBS “vee? @e eee ee © 


Erection of — at Bhainsa Darwáza, 


Mahoba, reign of Ghiyás-ud-din 
, "Tughlak, *e eee ee b^» *»».u.*ubàs "352" " "* " eee 
: of Garh uray and Mahoba over- 
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X al-Mulk governor of 
and Dalamau, 


Tradition and conjec- 
ture. 


Local tradition. 


Local tradition. 
Mahoba tradition. 


Ditto 
Farishta and 'Tabaqát- 
i-Násiri 
Tabaqát-i-Násiri. 


Dahi copper-plate. 
T p sanad belong- 
Kanungo of 
Mahoba. 


Jayadúrga inscription. 


"--* 


Inscription on mosque, 


Tradition 
Titik h-i-M obárik 
Sháhí. 
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APPENDIX. 


The following extracts from the Cawnpore Settlement Report bearing 
on the later history of the Chandels, and on their connection with the 
Gaharwárs of Kanauj came to my notice while these sheets were passing 
through the press. lam not aware of the existence of any other record 
of a Chandel principality with its capital at Kanauj. 

l. The most important tribe in this district is that of the Chandels. 
I was fortunate enough to obtain two family histories ( Banstwdlis)—one, 
in Persian, belonging to the now extinct branch of Shiurájpur, the other, 
in Hindi, to the branch that, settling in Sachendi, covered the south of 
pargana Jájmau. The former was compiled before the mutiny from do- 
cuments in his possession by order of the last Rájá, Sati Parshad, who, 
possibly eonceiving he owed but little loyalty to a Government that had 
stripped him of his large estates, was induced to become a rebel, and though 
he escaped execution was thrown into prison, and after release died an 
absolute pauper in the house of Chaube Sidhári Lál, a rising landowner, 
to whom I am indebted for the loan of the history. "The Hindi copy is 
the compilation of the family bards, and is full of mythical and exaggerated 
details, but is of value as corroborating the more precise record of the 
Persian document. 

9 It would be foreign to the purpose of this report to relate the 
earlier history of the Chandels, which, as far as ascertained from these 
recorde, was printed in the “ Indian Antiquary," February, 1873. I will 
take up the tale from the migration to Kanauj from Mahoba. On this 
the Persian manuscript says—“ At the time of the Rájá of Kanauj, a 
Gahrwár, who till this time was rich and prosperous, first from the blows 
received at the bands of Hái Pitbaura, and afterwards from the pressure of 
Shaháb.-ud-din Ghori, left his home and established himself in Benares, 
Then Sabbajit by advice of his Wazirs settled in Kanauj.’’ Finding 
the reputedly rich and wealthy Kanauj open to them, they probably left 
the sterile Bundelkhund for the fertile Duáb. The year of the migration 
is given by the Persian manuscripts as sambat 1223, by the Hindi one as 
1180—a trifling discrepancy. 
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There were eight Rájás of Kanauj— 


| Babhájit. 

Gyis Deo. 
Ghansyim Deo. 

— Bihr Deo. 

8 Lahr Deo. 
Sap Deo. 
Bás Deo. 
Khakh Deo. 
Dham Deo. 


oe | 
ShiurÁj Deo founded Shiurhj- ^ Pat Deo founded Pachor, Lag Deo founded Sapahi, 


pur, Zdjóá, From this Rawat. From this Rás. From this branch 
branch descended branch descended descended the Rdwat 
" tho Ztdwat of Onhá, the Rana of Sakroj, of Rawatpur, parguna 
: pargana Shiuli. pargana Shiali, Bithár. 
7» 3. From thence a migration was made to Radhan, where are the 
remains of a large fort, and thence to Shiurájpur, of which settlement the 
Persian manuscript gives the following account :— 
“ Shiuráj Deo founded Shiurájpur and called it after his own name, so 
that from Kumaun to Karra (Manikpur) the whole country of Kanauj 
was in his possession. Since the rule of the Muhammadans had been es- 


tablished now for some time, all the Rájás and great men of the country 
P attended the emperor's court, and amongst them Shiuráj Deo, regarding 
- whom it was ordered that leaving Kanauj" (where he was probably too 
| strong) “he was to reside in Tappa-Rádhan and Bilhat, in the pargana 
of Bithür, where is ‘Sita Rasoi.’  Shiuráj accordingly obeying the emperor's 
order left the fort of Kanauj and, first building a fort in Rádhan, lived 
there; and afterwards founding Shiurájpur, he established his rule there. 
While he lived in Kanauj he had soldiers, horse and foot, numerous as the 
- waves of the sea, so that to enumerate them is impossible. They say that 
when the Rájá went for a short time to Karra, horsemen carried to him 
= * the betel.leaf prepared for him daily in his home before the hour of 
T midday meal." 
| 4. The Gautams (ride Elliot's Glossary) are said to have bestowed 
on the Chandels the 62 villages which afterwards formed the Rájá's taluka 
under our settlements; but there is no mention of this source of the 
nio )a ndel dynasty in either manuscript. It is most probable that like other 
tribes they were encouraged by grants of land from the emperor to expel 
















A * 5. Of the principal branches of the Chandel clan shown above, the 
p chor br inch is extinct, and the Sakrej branch practically so. The Onha 
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(Nonári Babádurpur) taluka consisted originally of 34 villages, of which 
ten were held nánkár (a sanad of Alamgir bestowing title of Chaudhri of 
pargana Shiuli confirms this), but the privilege was resumed by Ilmás Ali, 
who left only ten villages in the possession of the family; these have now, 
owing to sales for arrears of revenue, dwindled down to six villages, whioh 
have only escaped, says Mr. Buck, on account of their lying in a tract of 
which the greater part of tbe cultivated area consisting of rice land was 
not recorded as cultivated in the village papers. 

6. The Sapahi taluka consisted originally of 90 villages, of which 
43 were separate with the title of Rawat and formed the Ráwatpur taluka, 
of which Randbir Singh was the last representative ; his estate being now 
in the hands of the Court of Wards for the benefit of a boy adopted by 
the widow of his son who died a week after his father. From Ráwatpur 
one descendant separated his share into the Kákádeo estate, consisting of 
23 villages. This is as united a family as there is in the district, and their 
intelligence has been much sharpened by proximity to the courts. Randhir 
Singh over-reached himself by his cunning (v. #.), but the Kákádeo family 
have taken stricter precautions to keep the property undivided in the 
family, though partitions have commenced to disintegrate the once com- 
pact property. They fasten their coats on the left side (like Muham- 
madans), since they were let off some arrears of revenue by the emperor. 

7. Of the villages remaining with the original family of Sapahi, 
37 have gradually been taken up by other members of the family, two 
have been given “pún” to Brahmans, three—Sapahi, Gangroli, and Kirat- 
pur—are the only ones which remain attaehed to the gaddi; and in these 


even, under the English Government whieh gives every one his due, the : 


ancestral custom, which retained the whole in the name of the representa- 
tive of the family, has had to give way before the claims of all the descend- 
ants of Hira Singh to their shares calculated per stirpes. Hence the 
revenues of the original seat of the family Sapahi (and Kiratpur) are en- 
joyed by the eadet branch now represented by Shiudin Singh, those of 
Gangroli by the sons of the late Rao Pablwán Singh, of whom the eldest 
is a lunatic. 


8. The original branches then possessed themselves of the old par- - 


ganas Shiurájpur, Shiuli, Sakrej, and Bithür. The branch that settled in 
Sachendi and overran all the south of pargana Jájmau may be considered. 
buta renegade one. Of its origin the Persian menue ee gives | curiously 
A clearer account than the Hindi manuscript, as —— — " 
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offended. One day that very man, passing through Lachhmanpur Misrán, 

got up a quarrel with the inhabitants, and began to oppress them greatly. 

The Bráhmans complained to the Rájá, and set forth all the oppression 

they had undergone. The Rájá becoming very angry wrote to him, order- 

i ing him to leave his home and seek another country, and warned him that 

^ to eat and drink in this country was forbidden him: it were better he went 

elsewhere. He then, with all his belongings, went and settled in Tappa 

Sapahi (v. ¢.), and became the servant of the Háo of Sapahi. At that 

time fortune so favoured Hindü Singh that he rose to great power, and 

built forts in Behnor aud Sachendi, and established his rule over a large 

tract of country, and engaged thousands of soldiers, horse and foot, and 

obtained victories in many battles waged against him. His fame was 

noised abroad, and he assumed the title of Raja of Sachendi," From the 

Hindi manuscript, however, of the family history of the Sachendi line, we 

obtain the following account of the rise of that family, which overran the 

whole of south Jájmau, and eventually got the territory under the old 

family temporarily in its grasp:—" The 35th was Gargaj Deo, who had 

two sons, Karchan Deo, hy a concubine, and Har Singh Deo, the sister's 

son of the Tilok Chand Bais. When Gargaj Deo died, Karehan Deo and 

Har Singh Deo disputed about the succession, hearing which Tilok Chand 

came to the Rani and desired she would give the raj to Har Singh Dvo. 

She refused and set Karchan Deo upon the gaddi. Har Singh Deo left 

F  Shiurájpur, came to Behnor and founded Harsinghpur and a second gaddi.” 

The truth appears to be more with the latter account, Hindú Singh being 

m a descendant, some generations distant of Har Singh Deo, and living in the 

reigns of Indarjit and Hindupat (cotemporary of Firoz Shah), to which 

Rájás says the manuscript, “Hindú Singh, in spite of his power, never 

failed in respect, nor committed so grave an offence as that of his son 

Sambhar Singh." Hindú Singh's power indeed beeame so great, and his 

contumacy so determined, that the reigning emperor got the Bhadauria 

e Rájá to attack. him and expel bim the country; the great forts of Dinaur, 

Sachendi, &c. being given over to the Bhadaurias. Sambhar Singh, how- 

ever, returned eighteen years after and recovered the whole of the lost 

e territory. This same Sambbar Singh rose to such power that he ousted 

^ the young Risál Singh (who had to fly the country), and obtained title- 

"m deeds to the greater part of the country, and established a ' thána in 

B Shiurdjpur.”’ With the aid, however, of Nawáb Najaf Khan, Nazim of 

EN Nawab Woazir-ul-Mamalik Asf-ud-Daulah, he (Risál Singh) re-established 
TR is authority over the whole pargana of Shiurájpur. 

(9. Sanad of Jaldl-ud-din Akbár to Rájá Ramchand. “Since it has 

— Ov ight to our notice that from time of old, according to immemorial 

I s. 15,000 for support, and one 'tinka' per cultivated bigha by 
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right of seigniory from the villages of pargana Bithur, sirkár Kanauj, by 
title of zemindári, have been received by my good friend Ramchandra 
Chandel, and that he is in possession and full enjoyment of that grant 
and fees; he has petitioned our majesty that an order be passed that the 
abovementioned grant and fees, by title of zemindári from the villages 
abovementioned, according to former custom, be continued in his possession 
and enjoyment from rabi, that from year to year, and from harvest to 
harvest, he may enjoy and possess them ; and being a true and loyal ser- 
vant, may for ever pray for our greatness and prosperity. Be it ordered, 
therefore, that all officers and servants, Jagir-darán and Crorian, now and 


for ever, obeying this order, and accepting those rights as free, complete,. 


and fixed, leave them in his possession, nor change nor alter in any respect, 
nor interfere in any way, nor demand a fresh title,” 


96 villages.* 


Rádhan e. 74 villages. Bharbedi e 6 villages, 
Bilhat ses aan T Haveli a. AU 4 
Phalphandi e 7 * Barua m. 8 


” 


10. Sachendi, properly Chachendi, was founded by Cháchak Deo, 
twelfth in descent from Har Singh Deo and the first to assume the title of 
Raji, though not invested with the tilak. His brother Kinnar Singh 
founded Binaur; a second brother, Garab Deo, settled in Garab (pargana 
Bithár); a third, Parasrám. in Perajor (pargana Akbarpur). Hindú Singh 
was sixth in descent from Cháchak Deo; his brother Jográj settled in 
Binaur, and Hirde Singh in Panki—all three taking the title of Rájá. Tho 
Rájás of Sachendi and Binaur joined the rebels, and their estates were 
confiscated and bestowed on loyal subjects. The Rájá of Panki has kept 
possession of only half his ancestral estate, and that half is almost hope- 
lessly burthened with debt, but has been put under the charge of the Court 
of Wards with the hope of freeing it from the grasp of the money. lender, 

11. Thus of the once vast possessions of the Chandels, covering near- 
ly four parganas, Shiurájpur, Shiuli, Bithür, and Jájmau, only 125 villages 
remain entire (and some of these have been re-purchased) and shares in 
others. 

12. I defer till the fiscal history the account of the fate of the 
Shiurájpur taláqa. 

13. This tribe has its locale in the southern portion of pargana 
Bilhaur; the account given of their immigration in the southern portion of 
the pargana is as follows: After the flight of Manik Chand, younger 


© Of the above only Rédhan and Barua are names of villages; the remainder are 
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brother of Jaichand of Kanauj, Thákur Rahtor (though the family history 
calls him Gahrwár),* on the victory of Shabáb-ud-din Ghori, and Manik 
Chand's own defeat at Karra Mánikpur, his sons made their way to the 
Vindhyá mountains near Mirzapur, whence one son settled in Orcha, and 
the youngest returned to Aurangpur Sámbhi, and ousting the Ujena 
Thákurs, who were in possession, established a ráj at Sengh, to which were 
attached 28 villages (seven across the Ganges), and a cadet branch with the 
title of Rao at Madára Rai, with 17 other villages. During the oppres- 
sions of the Oudh rule the latter branch became extinct, and only 9 villages 
remained in the hands of the Sengh Raja. Owing to the lunacy of the 
Rájá Bhawani Singh (who was an adopted heir from that branch of the 
family which had settled across the Ganges), which threw the estate into 
the power of his two widows (profligate women), even these have been in 
danger of transfer, but the estate is now in charge of the Court of Wards, 
and may be saved for the young occupant of the ** gaddi,” Takht Singh.t 





A New Find of Early. Muhammadan Coins of Bengal.—By 
A. F. Rvporr HoruwruE, Pa. D. 


(With four Plates.) 


In 1863 an unusually large hoard of silver coins, numbering in all 
no less than 13,500 pieces, was found in the State of Kooch Behár in 


Northern Bengalf About 10 years later another, much smaller hoard 


was found in or near the Fort of Bibár, containing only 37 pieces.§ Both 
hoards consisted of coins of almost exclusively Bengal mints, only a very 


* For an attempted solution of the relation of Gahrwirs to Rahtors I refer to 
Elliott's Supplementary Glossary. The fanciful derivation given to tho name here is 
“out of house and home” (ghar bahar), referring to tho flight of the tribe after the 
destruction of Kanauj. 

f From Mr. F. N. Wright's Report on the Revision of the Settlement of the 
Cawnpore District, pp. 18—22. wr fo — 

t See Report (with list of coins) by Dr. R. Mitra in J. A. S. B. vol. XXXIII, pp. 
480—483. Also E. Thomus' Initial Coinage of Bengal, in J. A. S. Ba vol. XXXVI, 


Em - | I, 
"X Es 4 See Journal A. S. B. vol. XLII, p.343. The exact date of this find is not 
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small number belonging to the imperial mints of the Dehli Sultáns.* The 
coins of the large hoard embraced a period of some 107 years, reaching up 
as high as about A. H. 634 (— A. D. 1236). "Those of the smaller hoard 
extended over a term of 13 years and went back as far as the year 614 
A. H. (=1216 A. D.); thus bringing us to an interval of only 14 years 
from the first occupation of Bengal by. the Muhammadans, which took 
place in GOO A. H. (=A. D. 1203) under Muhammad Bakhtiyár Khalji. 

Selecting the earliest specimens from among the coins of the two finds, 
Mr. E. Thomas deseribed them in two papers, contributed to this Jour- 
nal.t The substance of the first paper is also incorporated in his Chroni- 
cles of the Pathán Kings of Dehli, pp. 109 ff. ft 

Quite recently, in the beginning of November 1880, a buried trea- 
sure was found by three land cultivators in some kheraj ground within the 
municipal limits of Gauhati (in Asam). The hoard consisted of 38 
silver pieces and 40 small lumps of gold ; but only 14 of the former and 
one of the latter were recovered by the Deputy Commissioner of Kámrüp, 
who, under the Treasure Trove Act, forwarded them to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal On examination by me they proved to be early Muhammadan 
coins, some of which bear the name of the provincial mint of Lakhanauti, 
while others do not mention their place.of mintage at all. Among them 
were some which have not been hitherto described and published ; one or 
two, I suspect, are altogether new. 


They consist of— 
4 coins of the Dehli Emperor Shams-ud-din Altamsh. 
l coin ,, Bengal Sultin Ghiyás-ud-din 'Iwaz. 
2 coms ,, Dehli Empress Riziah or Jalálat-ud-din. 
lcoin ,, Dehli Emperor 'Alá-ud-din Mas'aüd. 
3 coins , Dehli Emperor Nasir-ud-din Mahmúd. 
B- 5 » Bengal Sultan Mughig-ud-din Yüzbak. 


Before proceeding to describe these coins in detail, it will be useful 
to give a table of the Governors of Bengal and the contemporary 
Emperors of Dehli, indicating those rulers (in small italies) coins of whom 
have been already discovered and described by Mr. Thomas. "This will 
show at a glance the additions (in capital italics), procured from the pre- 
sent find. 


* Loss than 150 in the large nnd 1 in the smaller hoard. 

f See vol, XX XVI, 1867, pp. 1 ff. and vol. XLII of 1873, pp. 363 ff. Tho first 
paper had been origninally printed in the Journal R. A. S«(N. S.), vol. LI. of 1866, 
pp. 146 f. "e | —— 

$ See also Blocbmann'a Geography and History of Bengal, in J. A. S. B., vol, XLII, 
pp. 246 H. Also Dr. R. Mitra in J. A. S, B., vol. XXXIII, pp. 579, 580, 
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2 ACCESSION. | 
No. |- Governors of Bengal. Emperors of Dehli. 
i A. H. | A. D. | 
1| GOO | 1203 | Muhammad  Bakhtiyár | Mu’iz-ud-din Muhammad 
2| 602 | 1205 | Izz-ud din m — 
'Izz-ud-dín uhammad : 
3 | 605 | 1208 | 'Alá-ud-dín 'Ali Marda l Qutb-ud-din Aibak. 
4| GOs | 1211 | Sultán Ghiydz-ud- din. 
was, sas 
6| 624 | 1226 | Násír-ud-dín Mabmád,.. Shams-ud-din Altamsh. 
G | G27 1229 | 'Alá-ud-dín Jani, * 
7| 027 | 1229 | Saif-ud-din Aibak, 
f^ — Altamsh to 
* Feroz- Shah 
to G34 
8| 681 | 1233 | 'Izz-ud-din Tughril, ... |4 Sultána Riziyah to 637. 
Mu'iz- ud-din Bahrám 
1 Shih 639. 
: 'ALA-UD.DIN MA- 
. | S'AU'D SHAH. 
1 9| 642 | 1244 Qamar-ud-din Timur Khan 'Alá-ud-din Mas'aád Shah. 
: CU CSS Bs RET ae MUCE | Násir-ud-dín Mahmid. 
li 11| 650 | 1258 Jalél-ud-din Mar'aád, ... 
657 | 1258 | 'Izz-ud-din Balban,  .. 
: 13 | 657 | 1258 | Táj-ud-dín Arslán Khan, | Ri Reith eet din: Bayete. 
1 | 14 | 659 | 1260 | Muhammad Arslán Khan 
i > IL. Coins of Shams-ud-din Altamsh. 
I j No. 1. (Plate I, No. 1). Silver. Weight 164} grs. Apparently new 
F in this variety. It closely resembles Nos. 1 and 3 in Thomas’ Initial 


A Coinage of Bengal, Pt. II, pp. 350, 353 ; but the legend on the obverse 
= . 4s differently arranged, 











Obv. Rev. 
5 jik Ji p 
TR oll Ce Horseman 
FP (with club in right hand). 
TEE s d Hoi 
aui el — Margin : illegible. 


" IMS m. Lu 
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The marginal legend is complete, but in illegible scrawls, exactly re- 
sembling those in No. 3a of Thomas’ Initial Coinage, Pt. LI, p. 358. The 
date, to judge from other coins of this type, would be some year between 
614 and 616. No mint place is mentioned. 

No. 2. (Plate I, 2). Silver. Like No. lin every respect ; but the 
marginal legend is incomplete. 

No. 8. (Plate I, 3). Silver. Weight 165 grs. Date 0[26]. Ex- 
actly like the coin No. XXVIII, described and figured by Mr. Thomas, in 


his Ohronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, p. 46, and noted as “ very 


rare," 
Obv. Baw: 
al yr att Y | RT — 
ws bos 542^ | sl — ai 
| erro Sei 
Margin : fle ,,,,.. 195 wy 


Nothing of the margin is left in Mr. Thomas’ coin ; the small portion 
(4sLe) still visible here clearly belongs to KS siffamdyat = 600, Mr. 
Thomas gives reasons for his conjecture that the date must be 626 A. H. 
It may be noted that the four segments, formed by the square within 
the cirele, contain, on the obverse, an ornamental scroll on the reverse, 
three dots. 

No. 4. (Plate I, 4). Silver. Weight 1074 grs. Date [6]30. Ex- 
actly like the coin, No. XXX, described and figured by Mr. Thomas, Chro- 
nicles, p. 52. Only one-half of the date is left (30), but it suffices to fix 
the date as 630. The illegible space of the margin is just sufficient to pro- 


vide room for the two words —— at the beginning and QU Le at the end. * 


The coin, therefore, bears no name of any mint. 


Obv. | Rev. 
ete tbls aly yr a y 
wit» Wwa Ep alj Js) — 


haill ibe) yl aly ols pai I 


si pal yet NUM | wake peli piel 
[o] Margin : 334% d Sto ...- 
The syllables ws are contained in " eo eee are m" din 


the right-hand-side segment. 


x "s 
- 
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II. Corts or Gurxás-vp-DÍN 'Iwaz. 


No. 5. (Plate I, 5). Silver. Weight 165 grs. Unique in this variety. 
Date: sixth month of 621. 
The legend on the obverse is much like that on coin No. 7a in Mr. 
^ Thomas’ Jnitial Coinage of Bengal, Pt. IT, p. 357 (J. A. S. B. vol. XLII); 
but the last phrase of that legend is omitted here, and the words are 
differently arranged. On the reverse, the legend is as on his No. Ga (ibidem, 
' p. 356), but with a different date. The letters, especially on the obverse, are 
excessively badly formed. The two first numerals of the date are very much 
worn, but sufficient is distinguishable, to determine the date as 621, It 
cannot be later than 622, as Kbalif Násir-ud-diu died in that year; nor can 
it be a date inmpthe second decade of the 7th century, because the second 
numeral is clearly (52, (not $42 or Spas), and because the similar coins 
Nos. 7 and 7a of Thomas are of 620. No mint is named ; but of course 
it must be some Bengal mint, as Ghiyás-ud-dín was ruler of Benyal. 





Obv. Rev. . 
wilt y loo) She aly; yr ad) Y 
erm m^ or Lise gilt yt aU yy, oem 
wila uale eli pret oad ar ud) uel 
wre! 4. 3541 x gabt- Que pell pael 
^9 d cle RES yl Margin: (sole t I 35% oy 
prio pelt prot Ag Xu y uui, 


III. Corxs or Jarínrar-vp-píw (Rrzrvanm.) 
No. 6. (Plate I, 6). Silver. Weight 166 grs. Mint Laknautí. Date 
[634]. i 
This coin agrees in every respect with the coin No. 90 in Thomas’ 
*  Ohronicles, p. 107, and No. 2 in his Initia? Coinage, Pt. I, p. 39. The 
agreement even extends to the imperfect marginal legend. It is to be 










f E noted, however, that in the present coin the word Süt “daughter” is 
placed between Ge} and wiki}. The date unfortunately was on the lost 
: portion of the margin.* 
E Obv. Rev. 
| * sd m e» Dee s? 
ie oe uel Ma! 
wit 5 Wott Mile enum 
E pe welt ors ada —* 
Er sell pial — 
aero pv Margin: ... er. Kaa is l, 


= © The date of this coin is 634, as shown by a duplicate in the Society's Cabinet ; 


we below No. 24, p. 67. ; 


MT. 
u^: wi 7 
^ wre ee 
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No. 7. (Plate IL, 7). Silver. Weight 159 grs. Mint [Laknauti]. 
Date 635 * 
This is a variety of the former (No. 6); the legend on the obverse 
being in a slightly different arrangement. The word e is again dis- 
tinctly placed between dAltamsh and ws Sultán. The name of the mint , 
town, omitted in the imperfect marginal legend, should be Laknauti.t 


Obv. Rev. 
phe — P | e! oer T. 
wit 3 ia rep ES ips! oui)! 
uri toil Se oio sa 
pel lec BLA Margin: 43 lòs ys 
wrie si | 4 La ua) pod ise ee , 


No margin. 


IV. Cors or 'AL&-vp-nís Mas’ato Suu. 


No. 8. (Plate II, 8). Silver. Weight 163 grs. Unique. 

This coin is peeuliar in that it has no marginal inseription indieating, 

as usual, the place of mintage and the date. Nor does it appear from its 

present state, that it ever had any marginal circle. The whole face of the . 

coin, on both sides, is covered by a double-lined square area, with four 

external segments, formed by the circumference of the coin, and containing 

an ornamental seroll on the obverse, and three dots on the reverse (as on x$ 
coin No. 3). The inscription on the reverse is peculiar in adding 4Uly 

b'illah to the Khalif's name and AJ at the end of the whole legend, and 

on the obverse, in omitting the article JI al before whale sultán. In the 
peculiarities of its outward arrangement, as well as in those of its inscriptions, = 

this coin is an exact likeness of the coins of Nagir-ud-din, No. 9 and its 
duplicate, Indeed, as regards the reverse, the two coins, Nos. 8 and 9, 
are almost duplicates, even as regards the heavy, square form of the letters. 
On the obverse, the legends are alike, barring only the ruler's name ; but 
while "Ald-ud-din’s coin, No. S, shows the same kind of heavy square letters | "dpi 
as on the reverse, that of Násir-ud-dín, No. 9, shows the light, oblong kind — 
of letters, which re-appear on his coin, No. 10, and still more ' — ugly — 
on — coins gs XI, X11). | 
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> Obv. Rev. 
, eBay ELi e vee e 
32! cue! y Goal! de "P AU aii a 
ör : 
xL — RESI 
— al) sie ; pr 
No margin. No margin. 


No place of mintage is named ; hence it may be assumed to have been 

the imperial mint of Dehli. Nor is any date given; but as the Khalif 

4 Al Mustangir died in the middle of 610 A. H., and 'Ald-ud-din ascended 
the throne in 639, it would seem to be limited to one of those two years. 
(See Thomas’ Chronicles, pp. 120, 122). But see below, p. G4. 

The execution of the inscriptions is not good. That on the obverse 
is so crowded, as to necessitate the inserting of the two words Mà and 
wlale, interlinearly, between the second and third lines. Moreover the 
consonant y is never written, unless it be indicated by an almost imper- 
ceptible straight line; thus we have wih, wtb), 342 on the obrerse and 


G^79.!| on the reverse. 


V. Cotxs or Nísm-vp-Dís Magwóp Sain. 


No. 9. (Plate II, 9). Silver. Weight 164 grs. Date [644 ?] 
OF this coin, there are two duplicate specimens in the lot,* which are in 
T every respect the counterparts of coin No. GO in Thomas’ Chronicles, 
p- 81, Initial Coinage, Pt. I, p. 35 (J. A. S. B., vol. XXXVI) and Pt. II, 
p. 363 (J. A. S. B., vol. XLII), where it is noted as “ unique." Accord- 
H- ing to Mr. Thomas: the margin is “ illegible.” . But from the present 
coins it is quite clear, that there is no circular margin at all; the angles 
of the square areas touch the circumference of the coin, and form with it 
"^ four segments, containing scrolls on the obverse, and three dots on the 
= reverse. In fact, they are in this respect exact reproductions of 'Alá- 
ud-dín's coin, No. 8. 1 No mint is named, nor any date. The former is 
probably Dehli and the latter G44, as will be shown afterwards (see below, 

| P64); 











, 5 this dupli ie pow b Mf Gibb's possession, by exchange. 

As In his last reference, however, (Initial Coinage, Pt. IL, p. 363) no mention is 
any margin at all, 

E: rin noteworthy that Marsden in his Oriente! Coins (PL. XXXV, No. DCXCI V) 
E iro: a very similar coin of Násir-ud-din, which also is devoid of marginal circles, 
l deeem no mint or date, But the inscriptions aro somewhat different, omitting 
BLS on | ella and reading ———— Jj on the reverse. Unless, 
inde La 1o mi s (Chronicles, p. 126) seems to 
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: Obv. I Rev. 
—— iud 
wis Lio yel geet AL vali uA 
* ROP 5 — 
— i al aie sol 
QU pp se | ^ 


No margin. No margin. 


No. 10. (Plate II, 10). Silver. Weight 169 grs. Mint Laknautf. 
Date [645]. | Unique. 

The obverse of this coin is an almost exact reproduction of the obverse 
of No. 9, with the exception only, that the four segments contain words 
instead of scrolls; viz., above Gy, on the left 152 ; below oMA (?), on the 
right ois, The reverse differs from that of No. 9 altogether, but, on the 
other hand, it is apparently an exact reproduction of that of coin No. 110 
in Thomas' Chronicles, p. 129, with the exception of the date, which is 
probably 645. "The date is almost wholly wanting ; there is however room 
for three numerals, and the traces left of the first numeral best agree with 
Ue» five; and considering that this coin shares the peculiarity of the 
reading Mohmid Sháhu-bnu-Sultán with No. 9, the date in all probability 
is 045. For in his later coins of 652, 654, 655 Nagir-ud-din always de- 
scribes himself as Mahmudu-bn-us- Sultán. 

It may be noted that the inscription on the obverse of Mr. Thomas’ 
No 110 is the same as on the obverse of the present coin, with the excep- 


tion of the omission of slà after Mahmúd and the addition of the article | 


JI al before wlbLe and of a few almost illegible words at the end. Among 
the latter, however, in the left hand corner, the word «$5552 ytzbak is quite 
distinct, written precisely as in the coins of Mughig-ud-din, Nos. 11 and 12. 
The mention of the name Yüzbak fixes the date of the coin as being during 
the governorship of Ikhtiyár-ud-dín, before he assumed independence under 
the title Sultan Mughis-ud.din. The coins Nos. 11 and 12 show that he 


was already independent in 653; hence the date must be either 651 or 


652; probably the latter.* 


| 
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VI. Corss or Mvanís-vp-pnís YÓznax.* 

No. 11. (Plate II, 11). Silver. Weight 171 grs; Mint Leknauts. 
Date, month Ramazin 653 A. H. New. This money is said to be derived 
from the land revenue of Badan and Nuwadiyát (Bardwán ? and Nadiyá). 

This coin, in the arrangement of the surfaces and in the style of 
execution of the letters, very closely resembles Násir-ud-din's coin, No. 10. 
As regards the obverse, this resemblance is even closer to Násir-ud-din's 
coin, No. 9, in one point; viz., in resuming the scroll (instead of the 
words) in the segments. There can be no doubt, that Mughís-ud-din, 
when he made himself independent of Násir-ud-din, imitated his coins, as 
nearly as possible. ‘ 


3 „Obv. Rev. 
bedi vila e ose T 
- ? P - ^ 
gali 3 RSI Sao yl pasie) 
r .-7 * % as 
i SY jy? aBel gal uiio pel! 
. ow * 
atkl- Margin we 593b oyl 15a 
»- = - A " e 
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ua = No.12. (Plate II, 12). Silver, Weight 171 grs. Mint Laknautt, 
|... Date 653 A. H. Duplicate of No. 11. 


| * Regarding the history of this ruler, see Major Raverty’s translation of tho 
Tabagdt i Nápirí, pp. 761 ff. 

ss Spelled Núdiyah in the Tabaqát i Nágiri. See Blochmann, Geography and 
History of Bengal, in J. A. S. B., Vol. XLII, p. 212. 

= $ The coins of Mughís-ud-din are particularly graceful, with their light, oblong 












* letters and the little ornamental scrolls to fill up the vacant spaces of the square arcas 
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There are two points, especially, on which the coins of this new Find 
throw light, viz., the dates of Nagir-ud-din and those of Mughis-ud-din. 

l. From a comparison of the dates of these coins, it will be seen that 
they embrace a period of about 40 years, 4. e, from A. H. 614 to 
653 ; viz. : 

Sultan Altamsh before Ghiyás' revolt, 2 coins, A. H. G14 or 610. 
Ghiyás-ud-din of Bengal, b. N 621. 

Altamsh after Ghiyás' ETE a E 626, 630. 
Jalálat-ud-dín (Riziyah), a * 634, 635. 


»  Alá-ud.din, i E 6410. 
»  Násir-ud-din, a- “a 614, 645. 
Mughís-ud-din of Bengal, 8. 5 053. 


For all practical purposes, these dates are certain, except that of the 
two undated coins of Násir-ud-dín (No. 9 and its duplicate), which I have 
put down to the year 614. 

There were two brothers of the name of Násir-ud-dín, sons of Sultan 
Altamsh. The elder was Governor of Bengal for a short time; viz, two 
years, A. H. 624-626.* The younger, born A. H. 626 (the year of the 
death of his namesake brother), was Emperor of Dehli, after 'Alá-ud-dín 
Mas'aüd Shah, for 20 years, A. H. 644-664. During his reign the Bengal 
Governor Ikhtiyár-ud-din Tughril Khán revolted and made himself in- 
dependent under the title of Sultán Mughis-ud-din, 

It is quite certain that the coin No. 10 belongs £o the younger Nágir- 
ud-din. For firstly, the Khalif Musta'sim, mentioned on it, succeeded in 
A. H. 640, while his predecessor Mustansir was Khalif during the two 
years of the elder Násir-ud.dín's governorship of Bengal. Secondly, there 
is the striking resemblance between this coin and those of Sultán Mughig- 
ud-din, who was a contemporary of the younger Nisir-ud-din, and who 
clearly imitated the latter's coins. 


The case is very much more doubtful, as regards the other coins of | 


Násir-ud-din (No. 9 and its duplicate). Mr. Thomas (Chronicles, pp. 82, 
83, Initial Coinage, Pt. II, pp. 360 ff.) considers that the type of coin, 


to which they belong, must be ascribed to the elder Násir-ud-dín. It is 
with some diffidence that I venture to differ from so great an authority — 
on Numismatics ; but I am inclined to ascribe these coins to the | ny any : 


reasons are the following : 
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Mughig-ud-din, who, for a certain time, had made themselves independent. 
During that time, they replaced the Emperor's name with their own ; but 
. while they were mere Governors, they did not venture to interfere with the 
| Emperor's superseription. Thus Ghiyág-ud-dín's name does not appear on 
" the coins before or after his revolt, but that of the Sultán Altamsh. Simi- 
larly Mughís-ud-dín's name does not appear on No. 10, which was struck 
before his revolt, but Násir-ud-dín's, The utmost a Governor might 
venture to do was to place his own name as an appendix to that of his 
Emperor; as shown in No. 110 in Chronicles, p. 129, where Ikbtiyár- 
ud-din Yüzbak (i. e, Mughís-ud-dín) adds his name after that of his Em- 
peror Nísir-ud-din ; in this ease, indeed, there was a special reason for it ; 
for, as the date of the coin shows, Yüzbak was at that time already on the 
eve of his revolt (see below, page 65) and the conjunction of his own 
name with that of the Emperor was the first step towards it. Again 
though 'Izz-ud-din Tughril was the Governor of Bengal during the time 
when a woman, Rigiyah, sat on the imperial throne, yet his name does not 
appear on the contemporary coins, but that of the Empress Jalálat-ud.din. 
It is clear, therefore, that the eoins, which were struck during the Bengal 
Governorship of the elder Násir-ud-din, could not have borne the latter's 
name, but that of his father Altamsh, who was the Emperor of that time, 
But in addition to this inferential proof, there is direct evidence of 
the fact. Mr. Thomas, Initial Coinage, Pt. II, pp. 360. 361 ( Plate X, Nos. 
7 and 8) deseribes and figures two coins, struck at Laknauti,* in the year 
s 624, that is, in the year when the elder Násir-ud-din was already Governor 
of Bengal; but-both coins do not bear his name, but, as usual, that of the 
contemporary Emperor Altamsh. It is clear, therefore, that the Nagir- 
ud-din, who describes himself as “ Sultan” and puts his name on the coins 
à; J under discussion, cannot have been a mere Governor of Bengal, but must have 
he been an Emperor of Dehli. Whence it follows, that he must be the younger 
Násir-ud.dín ; for he alone of the two namesakes ever was Emperor. 
= In the second place, when describing the coins, I have shown (see p. 
59) that Násir-ud-dín's coin, No. 9, is a close imitation (barring the 
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mint-place and date, the omission of the article before Sultán, the addi- 
tion of i/lah.* Now it is extremely improbable, that the Emperor 'Alá- 
ud-din should appropriate, for one type of his coins, not only the general 
style, but also the peculiarities of a coin of a mere Governor of Bengal, and 
that, of a Governor who had died 13 years previously (for Násir-ud.-dín, 
the Governor, died A. H. 626, while 'Alá-ud-din became Emperor in 639). 
On the other hand, it is perfectly natural that the Emperor Násir-ud-din 
should (temporarily) appropriate the style and peculiarities of the coins of his 
immediate predecessor 'Alá-ud-din, whom he succeeded in 644. He probably 
very soon discarded the imitation. His coins, No. 10 of A. H. 645 (in the 
present lot), and No. 110 of 651, No. 106 of 651 (in Chronicles, pp. 127, 
129) already show different styles, without the peculiarities of 'Alá-ud.din's 
coin. We shall probably not go far wrong, if we assume that his coins of 
the style No. 9 belong to the very commencement of his reizn and are to 
be ascribed to A. H. 644. This is further made probable by the fact that 
coin No. 9 shows an anachronism in preserving the name of the Khalif 
Al Mustansir b'"llah, who had already died in 640. This would seem to 
show that 'Alá-ud.din's coin was adopted by Nasir-ud-din in some haste, 
merely changing the imperial names, but leaving all the rest undisturbed ; 

but as soon as his affairs had become settled, the needful change must have 
been made,t as shown, e. g., in the very similar coins, noticed by Marsden, 
Oriental Coins, p. 523 (Plate XXV, No. DCXLIV). — 'Alá-ud-din's 
coin would lend itself all the more easily to this anachronism, since no 
date is mentioned on it. Indeed, judging from its peculiarities, I am 
inclined to think that the omission of the date was intentional, so as to 
allow of its being struck continously throughout the reign of 'Alá-ud.dín, 
up to 644, when Násir-ud-din succeeded him. Which again would account 
for the fact of its being adopted so easily by the latter emperor. "That 
it, however, was only adopted by him as a very temporary measure, is 
shown by his coin, No. 10, which (see page 60) in all probability was 
already struck in 645, and which preserves the reverse of his (temporary) 
coin, No. 9, but exchanges the anachronical name of Mustansir, for the 


correct, Musta'sim. 


In the third place, most of the arguments, which Mr. Thomas adduces 
for his belief that the coin belongs to the elder Nágir-ud-dín, are taken 


* Also the addition of 5'í//ah ; though this occurs also on a few coins of Altamsh ; 
e. 9., No. XXX, in Chronicles, p. 53. 

t There still remains some difficulty about this anachronism. For'Alá-ud-dín him- 
self changed the Khalif's name on his coins, from 641, see Chronicles, p. 122. And it 
seems strange, why Négir-ud-din, when he wanted to imitate 'Alá-ud-dín's coins, did 
not make a more appropriate selection. But the peculiarities of the coin, and the ease 
of ite adoption on account of the omission of any date, may have influenced him, 
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from its peculiarities, which, he considers, point to an early period (see 

Chronicles, pp. 82-84). Much of the force of these arguments disappears, 

when it can be shown, from the present Find, that all those peculiarities 
| occur in a coin of 'Alá-ud.din, that is, at a date quite as late as the younger 
. Násir-ud-din. With regard to the peculiar phrase bau-Sultan ( Chronicles, 
p. 84), the case is even stronger; for the present Find shows, that it also 
occurs in No. 10, which is an undoubted coin of the younger Násir-ud- 
din. Whence it is clear, that its occurrence in No. 9 in no way tends to 
prove that the latter is to be ascribed to the elder brother of that name. 

In the fourth place, the omission of any mention of a place of mintage 
appears to me to point to Dehli as its mint-plaee. For no one would 
think of the provincial mint of Lakhanauti, unless that place were specially 
indicated. But if the coin was struck at Debli, it could not have proceed- 
ed from the elder Násir-ud.din, who, if he coined at all any coins in his 
own name, must have done so in Lakhanauti, the capital of bis Bengal 
governorship. 

2. Regarding Sultan Mughis-ud-din, it has been already mentioned 
that he made himself independent under that title during the long reign 
of the Emperor of Dehli, Násir-ud-din. His history is narrated at length 
in the Tabaqát-i-Násirí, where however, unfortunately, no dates are given, 
and the exaet period of his independence has not been known hitherto 
(see H. Blochmann, Geography and History of Bengal, in J. A. S&S B. 
vol. XLII, p. 246). 'lhe coins, now discovered, however, help to clear 
up-this obscurity. They show that in 653 he was already independent. 
Further the coin of Nasir-ud-din, No. 110, in Thomas’ Chronicles, p. 129, 
bearing the joint name of Ikhtiydr-ud-din Yüzbak (as Mughis-ud-din 
was called before he made himself independent), which is dated either 651 
or 652, shows that his independency cannot have commenced earlier than 
either of those two years, more probably towards the end of G52. Lastly 
there is a coin of Násir-ud-din in the Society's Cabinet,* which was 
struck at Lakhanautí and bears date the second month of the year 655, and 
$ which shows therefore that at that time Mughig-ud-díu's independence 
f t | ‘must have been ended and the Debli Emperor's sovereignty again acknow- 
ledged. According to the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Mughig-ud-din lost his lite 
in an unsuccessful war with the Rai of Kámrüd. ‘This probably happened 
at the commencement of the year 655t and led to the re-establishment of 










* Sce No. 30 in the Supplement, page 69. 

! 519 t The second month or Safar of the year 655 A. H. corresponds, as far as I can 
- . muke out, to July of 1256 A.D. In the Tabaqåt i Násirí (pp. 769, 766) it is atated 

( that Mughís-ud-dín was wounded and died not long after the apring harvest, This 

-being us towards tho middle of the year (1256 A. D.) according to our reckoning, tho 
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the Dehli supremacy. Altogether Mughig-ud-din's independent Saltanat 
cannot bave lasted much longer than two years (653 and 654). 


SUPPLEMENT. 
Since writing the foregoing account, I had occasion to examine . 
the Muhammadan coins in the Society's cabinet, in conjunction with the 
Hon'ble Mr. J. Gibbs, C. S. Distributed in various bundles and mixed 
up with Pathán and Moghul coins, we found a small number of coins of 
the early Bengal series. These I afterwards examined with the following 
; result. It will be seen that there are among them a few pieces of consi- 
derable interest. 


There were 8 coins of Shams-ud-din Altamsh. 
» of Ghiyás-ud-dín 'Iwaz. 

» of Jalálat-ud-din (Riziyah). 
of 'Alá-ud-din Mas'aüd Shah. * 
» Of Násir-ud-din Mahmúd Shah. 
» of Mughis-ud-din Yuzbak. 


barboa 


I. Corss or SHAMS-UD-DÍN ALTAMSH. 

No. 13. Silver. Weight 148 grs. A duplicate of No. 3; but 
margin altogether illegible. 

No. 14. Silver. A duplicate of No. 4; now in the possession of 
Mr. Gibbs, by exchangé. 

eels 15. Silver. Weight 1644 grs. A variety of Nos. 4 and 14. 

rgin partially legible &le din y Wail Ke rye nann ey. Date 030. s 

ced variety consists merely in the slightly different formation of the letters. 

No. 16. Silver. Weight 1514 grs. Like Nos. 4 and 14 in every- 
thing but the date, which is 632. The margin is almost complete 2 &aà 
&j AL. y cit, US) din Set 

No. ^ Silver. Weight 148} grs. Apparently a badly preserved | 
duplicate of No. 16. 

No. 18. ( Plate III, No. 1). Silver. Weight 161 grs. Belongs to 
type No. XXXI in Thomas’ Chronicles, p. 53. But in the present coin —— > 
both marginal readings are not identical. According to that on the * 
reverse, this money is derived from the land-revenue of Kananj a nio some ud * 3 
other place the name of which I cannot read. | | 
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mintage. As far as I know, this is the only coin of Shame-ud-din hitherto 
known (or at least, made known), which expressly bears the mint name of 
Lakhanautí. Margin complete: gat 215 din jy ur dps &£-f 152 Gye 
AX ios, It is dated A. H. 638. 

No. 20. Silver. Weight 156) grs. Apparently a duplicate of No. 9 
in Thomas’ Initial Coinage of Bengal, Pt. II, p. 859 (in J. A. 5. B. vol. 
XLII). The margin, however, is almost illegible. The place of mintage 
is not mentioned, but it must have been Lakhanauti in Bengal, as it follows 
the type of Ghiyás-ud-din's coins (see below). 


II. Corss or Guixís-vp-píx 'Iwaz. 


No. 21. Silver. Weight 161 grs. Duplicate of No. 4 in Thomas’ 
Initial Coinage, Pt. II, p. 354. 

No. 22. (Plate III,3). Silver. Weight 1603 grs. Resembles No. 5 
in Thomas’ Initial Coinage, Pt. IT, p. 356, in every thing but the marginal 
legend which reads differently and gives a different date, A. 616. 


Margin: ? Byte Sine Mie ? ye nirean aSa 
No. 23. Silver. Weight 157 grs. Duplicate of No. Ga in Thomas’ 
Initial Coinage, Pt. II, p. 356. But the margin is not quite complete. 


eee 9 Sythe au Rs AE er og? SE... vy? 


III. Cors or JaránaT-vD-DÍN (HErzryamn). 

No 24. (Plate IIT, 4). Silver. Weight 162 grs. This is a dupli- 
cate of No. 6. But fortunately in the present coin that portion of the 
margin, which contains the date 634, is complete, while the other portion 
containing the mint-name is wanting. 

- Margin : Uie wy gyl Ke oy Reese — 

No, 25. (Plate, III, 5). Silver. Weight 159 grs. This is a variety 

of No. 7, which it resembles in every respect, except that the word NT 


is not placed between wre) and wlblJ} but, interlinearly, above them. 
A duplicate of this coin is deseribed and figured by Mr. Thomas in his 


|... Ohronicles, p. 107 (PL. I, 27 and Pl. VI, 1). The margin, unfortunately, 
— is incomplete ; it gives the date distinctly, but the mint, whieh no doubt 
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— — was Lakhanauti, is omitted. 


| EN Margin : Aj e aD (pred AS opa ÂA ey 

-— — No26. Silver. Weight 146 grs. A very badly preserved duplicate 
of No. 25. Of the marginal legend only d Sl &ax remains; thus 
cor th ae ut, Y iw, . 

fixing Lakbanauti as its place of mintage. 
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IV. Corwss or 'ArLí-vD-DÍN Mas’atp Sum. 


No. 27. (Plate III, 6). Silver. Weight 142 grs. Apparently unique. 
This coin shows the same inscriptions as No. 8, with all its peculiarities ; 
viz, on the reverse, the addition of b'illah after A? Mustansir and of 
llah after A/ Mominín ; and on the obverse, the omission of the article 
us (JU!) before sultán., It differs from No. 8, however, by the possession 
of a margin with inscriptions on both sides, of which illegible traces are 
still distinguishable. ‘The original presence of margins is also evidenced 
by the fact of the size of the square areas being much smaller than in 
No. S. ‘The letters, also, are much more neatly formed on the present 
coin, than on No. 8. Asa further minor difference it may be noted, that 
the segments on the reverse of the present coin show the usual four dots 
arranged two on each side of a small loop, while on No. 8 the loop is 
absent. There are traces of a word, in the left hand corner, below UL, 
which I cannot quite make out. They look like o«2 hamd “ praise", 
or perhaps 94&. And it may be noted that on No. 8 there are also traces 
of a word in the same place. 


Obv. Rev. 
res ejl. Ji ra oe ce 
$3 wie y Lol} Me pl all” 
glo syrma Ala) : Al) |a JI 
Margin : illegible. Margin : illegible. 


No. 28, (Plate IV, 1). Silver. Weight 145 grs. Apparently unique. 
This coin agrees with Nos. 27 and 8 in omitting the article us ( JI ) before 
sultán on the obverse.* For the rest, the legends are the usual ones, as 
on No. 97 in Thomas’ Chronicles, p. 122 ; that is, UL and U, on the 
reverse, are omitted. It is not quite clear, whether there were originally 
any margins with legends; there are no apparent traces left. 

0 Imay, here, add that there are several coins of the usual type i 
Nos. 97, 98 in Thomas’ Chronicles, p. 122) in the Society's Cabinet. 
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Thomas has only given the obverse, which does not contain the marginal 
legend with the date, and because the facsimile of the obverse given by 
him is not quite exact. As I have already mentioned on p. 60, the name 
Yüzbak is distinctly recognizable in the lower left-hand-corner, The 
3 word just preceding the name I read doubtfully cnni A! Mu'aín “the 


appointed one" or “ the assistant" ; the letters ae min with the pesh over 
it and the following ‘arn are quite dintincé: Below this word, again, there 
are traces visible of Wl& Khán or «Lo Sulfdn, perhaps of Tughril Khan, 
a name of the Yüzbak. 

No. 30. (Plate IV, 3), Silver. Weight 169 grs. Unique. In 
general, style of execution this coin very closely resembles No. 10; but it 
omits Shdh after Mahmúd and adds the article a? to Sultan. ‘The date in 
the margin is: Month Safar in A. H. 655, which is noteworthy, as fixing 


+ the termination of the independent Saltanat of Mughig-ud-din. 
" Obv. | e rev. 
Spee RES} vil — sell 
. whl} Kyl Margin: Ji lòs uy,< 


Que tin phe LA Ly ich 
AM Au, Qoa 


No. 31. Silver. Weight 169 grs. Belongs to type No. 106 of 
Thomas’ Chronicles, p. 127, to which it is like in every respect, excepting 
the date which is 655. 

No. 32. Silver. Weight 162 grs. A variety of the same type as 
No. 31, but the square areas are larger and the letters of a coarser make, 
closely Tesemblipg No. DCXIV in Marsden's Oriental Coins, Both margins 
are almost altogether worn away. 

No. 33. (Plate IV, 4). Silver. Weight 167 grs. A variety of the 

i same type as No. 32. On the obverse a small portion of the margin is 
| left: 2... gieo co Ax ..., naming Dehli as the place of mintage. 
















| V. Corss or Mouonis-vp-pin YÓznak. 

ES No. 84. (Plate IV, 5). Silver. Weight 168 grs. Triplicate of 
Nos. 11 and 12; the best preserved among them. 

M as: No. 35. (Plate IV, 6). Silver. Weight 145} grs. Variety of 
Nos. . |, 12, 84. The letters on the reverse are not quite so well formed, 
specia y in the — where, e. g., Uw (or 433) stands for «D. 
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While examining these coins I bave been led to make two observa- 
tions which I should like to mention. 
l. As to the place of mintage. In the case of Shams-ud-din’s coins 
of the horseman type no mint-place is mentioned (unless indeed it be 
contained in one of the illegible scrawls). Mr. Thomas ascribes the coins , 
of this type to a Bengal mint (see Initial Coinage, Pt. II, p. 352), on 
two grounds: jfirst, because these coins have been found in conjunction 
with others which are undoubtedly of Bengal mintage ; and secondly, 
because a unique gold coin of this type actually bears the mint name 
' Gaur” on its reverse ( »»59 «o5 ).* Neither reasons, however, appear to 
be quite conclusive. As to the former, coins of undoubtedly Dehli mintage 
also have been found in conjunction with them; e. g., Nos. 8 and 4, coins 
of which type Mr. Thomas himself ascribes to Dehli. Then secondly, though 
e the reading Zarb ba Gaur (not Zarb Nagor) is most probably the true . 
one, it only proves that particular (unique) gold coin to be Bengal-struck ; 
it may be an exception ; it does not show that the silver coins of the same 
type were also struck m Bengal. It is certain from coins of other types, 
that Shams-ud-din struck coins of the same type, both at Dehli and at 
Lakhanauti; and it is to be observed that those struck at ‘Dehli bear no 
mint name, while those struck at Lakbanauti bear that name. Thus the 
coins, Nos. 4 and 19, are of exactly the same type; but No. 4, which does 
not name any mint, is admittedly of Dehli, while No. 19 is of Lakhanauti, 
. because it expressly names that mint. Speaking generally, it seems but 
reasonable that in the case of coins of Dehli Emperors, when no mint 
is named, it should be the Imperial mint of Dehli, In their case no one 9 


type, which bear no mint name, are to be ascribed to Dehli ;t and further, 
generally, that all coins of Debli Emperors, without any mint name, must 
be thus ascribed. Major Raverty, in his Translation of the Tabaqit-i- 
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when Shams-ud.dín “sent forces from Dehli towards Lakhnauti, possess- 


ed himself of Hihár, and installed his own Amir therein." But there is 
really no evidence of the existence of a Bihdr mint at this time; but the 


passage quoted from the Muhammadan historian may show how it came 
F to pass that some of Shams-ud-din's coins, struck at Dehli, were carried 
thence to Lakhanauti. 

The second observation refers to the style of the letters. Three 
different styles can be clearly distinguished : a rude and ill-formed, an ordi- 
nary square and an ornamental oblong. The first style may be best seen 
in Nos. 1 and 5; the second in Nos. 4, 29, the third in Nos. 3, 11. The 
rude form is peculiar to the early Bengal coins of Ghiyás-ud-din 'Iwaz 
and to Shams-ud-din’s coins of the horseman type. The ornamental oblong 
is seen in all Bengal coins of Mughis-ud-din. The imperial coins show 

e both the ordinary square and the ornamental oblong style, more or less 
distinctly; thus compare Nos. 8 and 4 of Sbams-ud-din and Nos. 10 and 
29 of Násir-ud-dín. Whether any and wbat conclusions may be drawn 
from these facts regarding the mints from whiclr they may have been 
issued, I must leave others to decide, who understand more of Indian 
Numismatics than I do. 
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On the Coins of the Sikhs —By Cuas. J. RODGERS. 


The power and rule of the Sikhs have passed away. The year which 
witnessed the total destruction of the Sikh army at Gujrat, witnessed also 
the annexation of the Panjab to British India. Since 1849 the Sikhs have 
been nothing more than what they were before the time of Gobind Singh, 
a religious sect, All signs of their political influence and superiority are 
fast passing away from the country. When the present generation has 
passed away, there will be little in the Panjab to show that the Sikhs were 
once rulers. Even now it is forty years since the death of Ranjit Singh, 
and it is only here and there one meets a Musalmán zamindár who tells us 

of what he suffered from Sikh extortion and oppression. And it is only 
now and then one meets with a grey beard who glories in the memories of 
the raids of the Sikh soldiery. 
; The history of the Sikhs from the time of Nanak to the battle of 
|... Gujrát is one of the most interesting and instruetive studies in the whole 










1 combined with self-denial and an open house can carry the day against all 
asta xm ue customs and national prejudices. It shows how a little truth 
" a with shrewdness and eccentricity, audacity and assertion, bold and 
ionel, can at last prevail over all objections, By religiousness I 


range of modern revolutions. It shows how religiousness and quaintness, . 
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do not mean real godliness, I only mean the performance of those actions 

which are accounted religious by the people amongst whom they were per- 

formed. ‘There was very little in the characters of some of the Sikh reli- 

gious leaders to mark them as teachers of religion. Their lives were loose, 

as were their doctrines. We read constantly of faith and of saving faith D 
in Sikh, books. But it resolves itself into faith in the Guru who claimed 
for himself perfect infallibility, if not perfect equality with god. The 
commandments of Sikhism have to do with wearing long hair, abstinence 
from cow's flesh and Muhammadan women and smoking and drink. They 
encourage bloodshed, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness wherever and 
whenever Mubammadans are concerned. ‘The modern Sikhs are, however, 
a temporizing lot of people, and they find our rule too obliging to their 
superstition. Their zeal and energy are not employed against the English 
but against Sikh declension from ancient ritual and discipline. The Koo. 
kas were Sikh Wahabees or Wesleyans, and so are the Nirmalas. 

As this paper has to do with the coins of the Sikhs, the symbols of 
their temporary power, it may be as well, although it is an oft told story, 
to give here a short account of the rise of the Sikhs, and to show how they 
became changed from a religious sect iuto a ruling power. 

1. JNának the founder of the Sikhs was born in 1469 A. D. at Tal. 
wandi near Lahore. "This was in the time of Bahlol Lodi. His father was a 
Khatri. He early became a recluse and joined himself with a Musalmán 
musician named Mardáná. He afterwards wandered about like a modern 
faqir. In these journeys he must have got some ideas about Muhamma- 
danism and Hinduism beyond what his native village could have given him. 
Nanak died at Kartárpur in 1538, in the 7th year of the reign of Humá- 
yin. There is no trustworthy account of his life. He seems to have been 
as friendly to Musalmáns as to Hindus. At his death one party wished to 
bury him and the other to cremate him. His doctrine was that there was 
one God. But with this he mixed much of polytheistic Hinduism and 
more of mysticism. At the same time he took good care to insist on his 
own guruship and on the necessity of giving alms to him as guru. To bis 
followers he promised participation in all that was given to him. He made 
disciples from both Muhammadans and Hinds. Before his. death he E 
appointed a Hindú, named Angad, his successor. Nának's disciples (Sikhs) 
were an ignorant rabble, few of them knowing how either to read or write. è 
They were his servants and followed him for what they obtained as alms 
or in the shape of food. CORE E- eS AMOR 

= 9. Angad, the mcond guru, did. nob rise ab: 
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before him. In all this we can trace the influence of Muhammad's Khali- 
fahs who acted at first similarly. 

3. Amar Daa wasa Khatri. He lived at Gobindwál. He, though un- 
able to read and write, composed some verses which are inserted in the 
sacred writings of the Sikhs—the Granth. He died in 1574 A. D., having 
nominated his son-in-law Rám Dass his successor. 

4. Rám Dise was an inhabitant of Chak or Umritsur, or rather he 
settled there after his marriage, and the place was afterwards known as 
Guruchak. About this word Chak, we may notice that the “ principality 
of Cheka, the ancient Sákálo, stretched from the Beas on the east to the 
Indus on the west, and from the foot of the Rájáori hills to the confluence 
ofthe Panjab rivers.* “ It therefore comprised all the plains of the Pan- 
jáb.......'The Cheka of A. D. 650 had in fact the same limits as the king- 
dom of Lahore in A. D. 1650." Cheka would seem to be the country 
inhabited by the Sákas or Indo-Seythians. In the late trip of His Honor 
the Lieutenant.Governor of the Panjáb to Kulu, Thakur Hari Chánd of 
Lahoul presented him with three Kanerki coins and a medallion, saying, 
that these coins belonged to “ the dynasty of the Sák-po kings which exist- 
ed very long ago," But the word chak means also the wood placed under 
the brick work ina well. This, however, would not apply to Umritsur as 
here was a fountain and not a well. Hence we may regard Chak as being 
a remnant of the old Cheka or Sákala of the Scythians, 

Ram Dass prospered as a gura. He seems to have had a literary turn. 
As he collected alms, he dug out the tank from which Umritsur takes its 
name, But he did not build it, that 15, as we say in India, he did not make 
the tank pukka. For in his suecessor's time the tank was overgrown with 
weeds, He died in 1581 A. D. The tank was dug out in 1578 A. D. It 
was outside the city walls. Dr. Trumpp says:the city grew round it. This 
was the case afterwards, but not in the time of Ram Dass. There is still 
visible in the city an old gate called the Darshani Darwáza. This was the 
gate by which worshippers were wont to leave the city, when they were 
going to visit (darshan karnd) the temple. ‘There are several other gato- 
ways still visible, and the walls can be traced. The present city is many 
times larger than what was called Rámdáspür. At present it is the custom 
to dig tanks outside cities, not inside. ‘There were several tanks outside 
Rámdáspür. ‘These formed into dábs afterwards in some cases. They have 
now been filled in and will be converted into intra-mural parks or gardens. 
"There were other tanks also outside the city which are now tanks inside, 


E ' such as the Santoklsar, Ram Sar and Viveksar. Sar is Persian for a foun- 





. Jd. A. 8. B. p- 693, for 1864. > 
t Ibid. footnote on same page. 
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tain or head of a river.* Amrit is the water of immortality. But the Sikhs 
of the present century spell the word with a 4 and call it Ambratsar. On 
the Gurmukhi coins it is thus spelt. On the lamp shades in the railway 
station I notice the word is printed probably by an Amritsar man j« «v ,2«] 
The b is very plain. Some etymologists (Sikhs never were troubled with 
learning) derive the name from Ambar ( pis ) = ambergris, or a rich per- 
fume. Amritsar is certainly a place of strong smells, but by no means 
pleasant, 

5. Rám Dass was succeeded by his son Arjan. And from this time 
the guruship became hereditary. Arjan built the tank and temple, but not 
those which exist now. The present structure is a more modern building. 
He began it in 1588 A. D., the year of the Spanish Armada. ‘Tradition 
says that there was a grand procession formed, that portions of Nának's 
sayings were recited, and that the guru laid the first stone. But the brick- 
layer did not consider it laid properly, so he took it up again and relaid it. 
Arjan then prophesied that the building he was commencing should be one 
day destroyed and again rebuilt. But Arjan did more than build the tem- 
ple. He collected the saying and verses of Nának and others, and wrote 
them in Gurmukhi letters in a book which is called the Granth. This 
book therefore represents to a certain extent the moral maxims of the 
teachers who had existed before Arjan's days in the Panjab. It being in 
the language of the people, has always exercised much power over them. 
It was the book in the mother-tongue of thousands of unlettered men and 
women. No wonder they reverenced it. It is now called the Granth Sahib, 
and the temple is called the Durbar Sahib: while Amritsar, the city which 
contains the two, is spoken of as Sri Amritsar. It is more reverenced now 
than either understood or practised. Its language, being three centuries 
old, is not intelligible now to the masses. Many changes have come over 
the people in those three hundred years of Mogul rule and rise of British 
power. 

Arjan was enabled by his followers' gifts to maintain some kind of 
state. He made arrangements for his income being collected with regulari- 
ty. But Amritsar lay in the road between Dehli and Lahore, and Arjan 
unfortunately brought himself to notice by leaning favourably towards the 
rebellious son of Jahangir. That rebellion was wiped out with one of the 
most bloody acts the history of India records. 700 men were impaled and 
poor Khusrau was led between the rows to be regaled with the groans and 
shrieks of the victims, - Arjan escaped this horrible death, But for all 


/* (Or rather, sar is the Sanskrit saras “pool, tani" which in the modern Indian. 
becomemear, Santo fone cre 
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that, he was killed at Lahore in 1606 A. D., one year after the gunpowder 
plot. His dabbling in politics was not a success. 
6. Har Govind was his successor. He was a man with a military 
turn. But as there was an established government, his movements must 
E have resembled those of a freebooter or an insurgent. He built Sri Hargo- 
vindpür on the river Beas to serve as a place to flee unto when any actions of 
his made flight a necessity. Joining the regular army, he rendered himself 
obnoxious by appropriating the pay of the soldiers. He was imprisoned 
many years for this. He afterwards entered the service of Shah Jahán.. 
But his old propensities broke out afresh, and he left it and became once 
more a freebooter. Rámdáspúr was taken by Shih Jahán's troops, but in 
an encounter with Har Govind at Kartárpur they were defeated, After 
this, however, Har Govind was compelled to take refuge in the hills where 
he died, 1638 A. D., in the house of a robber with whom his son bad been 
residing. 

7. Har Rá succeeded his grandfather Har Govind. He joined Dara 
Shikoh, the unfortunate brother of Aurangzeb, against that astute and wily 
monarch. When Dard was beaten, the result was not favourable to Har 
Rai. He died in 1660 A. D., having done nothing worthy of notice. 

8. Har Kisan succeeded Har Rai his father. He died in 1664 
A. D., having accomplished nothing. 

9. Tegh Bahádur, third son of Har Govind, next became Guru. He 
took up his residence at Anandpdr, but as a rule led a roving life like a 
common faqir. In one of these excursions he was imprisoned at Dehli. 
But it turns out that this excursion was a predatory one, and as a conse- 
quence he was not only imprisoned, but exeeuted A. D. 1676. 

~ 10. Govind Singh his son succeeded him, although only 15 years old. 
- He knew some Persian and Hindi. He-began his gurusbip by practising 
austerities to secure the favour of the goddess Durga, whose divine assis- 
tance he needed in order to wreak vengeance on the Musalinán rulers who 
had punished his father for his misdeeds. ‘The moral obliquity of the Sikhs 
is not to be wondered at. Their surroundings were against all integrity 
of morals. We are told of this guru that he was a proficient in the science 
of Kok. But this statement never seems to have affected bis position as 
guru, " 

His life was that of warrior-priest or a Knight Templar, His eccen- 
tricities are regarded as his religious teachings. His worship of iron, 
because by its aid he plundered, is one. His institution of the Aes, or 
-unshaven hair, is another. He lived at Anandpur while his own hair grew. 

ence this place is sometimes called Kesgarh. He wore a comb, to comb 
his hair with, a dagger and a sword. His dress consisted. of a pair of short 
| voca Ni " ' 

cotton breeche which came part way down the thigh. He abolished caste, 
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instituted paha/ or baptism, created the khalsa and ordered all his baptized 
disciples to be called Singhs. Besides this he wrote a book in which all 
bis ideas are stated. This he called the “Granth of the lOth reign or 
Guruship," The one compiled by Arjan is known as the * Adi Granth." 
But Govind's Granth is not all his own. It consists of compilations from 
the works of the poets he had about him. 

His wars with his neighbours could not long go on without the inter- 
ference of the imperial troops. Two of his sons were killed in these distur- 
bances. Two others were slain at Sarhind by the governor into whose hands 
they had been betrayed. This act has obtained for this city the Sikh title 
of fitmunhin “the accursed.” Govind Singh himself became a fugitive. 
In Malwa, at a place called Damdama, he at last found refuge. But he 
afterwards removed to Anandpur. After the death of Aurangzeb he once 
more came into publie notice and took service under Bahadur Shah, who 
gave him a military command in the Dakkin. He, however, returned to 
Anandpür for awhile to look after the affairs of his guruship, which were 
getting into confusion through the extortions of his tithe collectors. After 
this he went to Nander in the Nizim's Dominions on the Godavery, where 
he was murdered by the sons of a man whom he had himself murdered. It 
seems that he had purchased horses from this man and had not paid him, 
The man wanted his money and dunned the guru for it. The guru, who 
was never famous for meekness, getting angry one day slew him. 

Thus we see that the last two gurus, father and son, came to a violent 
death which resulted from their own wrong-doings. Govind Singh was 
murdered in 1708 A. D. 

Much false sympathy has been bestowed on the fate of these two men. 
But the truth is that were two such men to arise now in India, there is no 
doubt they would be hunted down. No sooner did Rám Singh, the Kooka 
leader, try his hand at raiding, than the authorities were after him. His 
people were taken red-handed, fresh from their fight, and they were blown 
from guns by the Deputy Commissioner of Ludiana and the Commissioner 
of Amballa. ‘The former officer was strangely enough made to go on pen- 
sion (thus losing about a thousand rupees per mensem), the latter officer 
was appointed to an ambassadorship to Central Asia and knighted. 

Govind Singh was the last Guru. He appointed a faqir, named Banda, 
to the leadership of the Sikhs. This man seems to have been ignorant of 
the precepts of Govind. But he understood and followed his 
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After the imperial government had seen what the outcome of the Sikh 
movement was, there was not much enquiry as to their principles and doc- 
trines, They were disturbers of the public peace, and as such they were 
hunted and slain. 

We have now to trace briefly the history of the next 83 years in the 
Panjáb. In 1799 A. D. Ranjit Singh took Lahore. But from the death 
of Banda to the accession of Ranjit Singh an interval of 83 years has to 
be accounted for. It will easily be understood that the chance of plunder, 
combined with the performance of a religious act, would serve as sufficient 
stimulus in the heart of every Sikh to action against the Musalmán autho- 
rities. Unfortunately opportunity was not wanting. The imperial family 
at Dehli was like a wheel of sixteen spokes. The first had been strong 
enough. But they had been prosperous. Prosperity had begot luxury and 
luxury, debauchery. The successors of Akbar and Babar could no longer 
rule. The empire lay at the mercy of any one strong enough and bold 
enough to take it. Nadir Shah invaded India in 1738-9. The results of 
his invasion are well known. Both before and after this Persian incursion 
there was a Muhammadan governor of Lahore. The Sikhs, who formed 
themselves into plundering companies, were on several occasions out-man- 
euvered, taken, and executed. After the death of Nadir, Ahmad Shah 
Abdálli or Durrani obtained the ascendancy in Kabul, and of course he 
regarded India as his lawful prey. But from the death of Banda to Alimad 
Sháh's first invasion of India in 1748 A. D. there is a space of 32 years. 
During this time Sikhism, in spite of Muliammadan suppressions had pros- 
pered, as all wrong prospers where it is not exterminated. Hence during 
this first invasion the Sikhs erected a small fort at Amritsar. This fort, 
when the invasion was over, was destroyed by the Muhammadan governor 
of the Panjab. The invader was a Muhammadan and the defender was a 
Mubammadan, hence both were to the Sikh his legal prey: Lahore was 
taken a second time by Ahmad Shah in bis third ineursion in 1752 A. D. 
In this period of change the Sikhs prospered and inereased in numbers. 

The fourth invasion of the Abdálli took place in 1735-6, Prince Tai- 
min was then made governor of Lahore. He drove the Sikhs out of Amrit- 
sar and destroyed the stronghold they had erected. But in his turn he 
was so harassed by the Sikhs that he was obliged to retire to Multán, and 


the Sikhs occupied for a short time Lahore and Amritsar, It was during . 
"this temporary occupation of Lahore that the first Sikh rupee is said to 
have been struck by Jassa Singh Kullal, the Sikh leader. It had on it 
the following inscription in Persian :— 
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Mr. Lepel Griffin in his “ Rájáhs of the Panjab"* says “Nor were 
these coins struck before 1762, not in 1757-8, as stated by Cunningham, 
and itis very doubtful whether they were ever struck in large numbers at 
al’. The Rajah of Kupurthalla has none in his possession, nor do I know 
any one who has seen one. The “ Tuwerikh-i-Panjab" of Ganesh Dass, 
states that the Sikhs did not strike this coin, but that the Kazis and Mul- 
lahs in 1764, after the famous Nanak Shahi rupee had been struck, and 
desiring to anger Ahmad Shih against the Sikhs, coined 21 rupees with 
this inscription themselves, and sent them to the Sháh at Kabul, who was 
as indignant as they anticipated at the insolence of the Distiller (Kalál) 
who claimed to have seized his country (Mulk-i-Ahmad).” I may add ` 
that I have hunted through some thousands of Sikh rupees myself but 
have never seen one yet. If they were sent to Kabul to Ahmad Shah direct, 
he probably broke them up at once. t 

The Mahrattas were at this time paramount in Dehli. They became 
naturally the rulers of the Panjáb and they took Sirhind, Lahore, Multán 
and Attock.” This brought Ahmad Sháh once more to India, His fifth 
expedition was in 1759-61. He retook the Panjab and extended his arms 
across the Ganges, (He struck rupees in his 14th year at Murádábád). 
But the one great action of this campaign was the battle of Panípat in 
1761, in which the power of the Mahrattas in Northern India was utterly 
destroyed, Ahmad Shah did not know how to improve a victory. He 
left for Kabul immediately after Panipat. Of course the usual thing 
happened. The Sikhs rebelled against his governors, and that rebellion 
induced his return in 1762. In this invasion he turned his arms chiefly 
against the Sikhs who on all previous occasions had always hovered around 
his armies whether victorious or defeated. They had never been well taken 
in hand before and had received but scant attention from the conqueror, 
Hence their numbers had increased marvellously. From the fact that the 
Sikh loss in the great battle which took place “ between Gujerwal and 
Bernala, twenty miles south from Ludiana," is estimated at from twelve 
to twenty-five thousand men, we may calculate the full Sikh power at that 
time at something between fifty and a hundred thousand fighting men. 

On bis return from this great victory Ahmad Sháh not only destroyed 
the temples around the tank at Amritsar, but he killed cows in them and 
washed the Muhammadan shrines, which had been defiled by swine's blood, 
with the blood of slaughtered Sikhs, ; : 

The Sikhs were not, however, destroyed. The truth is that during all 
this anarchy and invasion and counter rebellion, there had been many im- 
portant families in the Panjab rising quietly into power and importance, 
These families had summoned their retainers round them. The leaders and 
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2m the retainers had one common ground for discontent, one common bond of 
k union, their faith. They were Sikhs. Their oppressors were Muhammadans. 


Each of these leadings was called a Misl The whole of tbe Misls was 
termed “the Sarba Khalsa or whole Sikh people.” Here were then mate- 
rials for the formation of a mighty republic in the East. But there was 
only one Washington on earth in those days and he was in America. The 
spirit which animated him and his fellow countrymen was one of liberty 
and law and desire for the common weal, In the Panjab there was no 
such man and no such spirit. The Panjab had passed through no prelimi- 
nary training and was not fitted for liberty. Each man, as he had risen by 
oppression, maintained himself by the same means, His chief thoughts 
were for self-aggrandizement. Hence these twelve Misls of the Sikhs 
became twelve centres of jealousy. So long as Ahmad Shah kept on 
E . invading India, they remained to a certain extent united against a common 
foe. After he left India, after his 7th expedition in 1764, the Sikhs for a 
while combined, They were to have had a * Gurumata" or, assembly of 
the chiefs (a congress or parliament) once a year, but it never came to any- 
thing, or its meetings were attended only by the religious. One thing is 
certain, they got possession of Lahore and Amritsar. And at this time they 
struck, in Lahore the political eapital of the Panjab, the — Sikh rupees. 
They were called “ Gobindsháh£," not “ Nának Shahi” as Mr. Griffin 
states. The latter term came into use afterwards as we shall see. The 
inscriptions were the following :— 


— Obverse— Reverse— 

yor "P e?» ee Sry ype eal. JI sty wpe 

| afio ol) yS 45,9 Gib 5I cb Qe mS as PARE Stew 

See plate V, fig. 1. It is a rupee of good, almost pure, silver, weigh- 
ing 177 grs. which is the average weight of the rupees of the Moghuls. 
The distich on the obverse is intended for Persian poetry. It means 
« Abundance (the word is deg = cooking-pot; we have the same vulga- 
rism in England—* to keep the pot boiling’ means to have food sufficient 
for daily use) the sword, victory and help without delay, Guru Gobind 
Singh obtained from Nának." The Sambat year on the reverse is 57 years 
in advance of our year. Hence this rupee was struek in 1765 A. D. I have 
| rupees of this type struck in Lahore, for the years 1822, '25, '26, 27, '25, 30. 
— 591,'32,'38 and '94 There was an interruption in 1766 and '77 (d. e.. in 
1823 and '24) caused by Ahmad Sháh's last descent on India, There may 
Tn be rupees for some of the missing years. But we can scarcely expect to 
Ree: nd hem for the years 1823 and '24, S. Ahmad Sbáh invaded India for the 
last time then. During this invasion the ruler of Patíála received from 
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Ahmad Shih a sanad making him a Maharaja. He is therefore the old. 
est Mahárájá in the country and unlike all the rest was created such by 
a Musalmán. 

The years after the departure of Ahmad Shah were times when one 
mis] after another became pre-eminent. The whole of the Panjab lay at their 
mercy. Multán, Kussür, Pakpattan, Kangra were scenes of many a bloody 
fight. It was not so much then Sikh against Muhammadan, but Sikh 
against Sikh, Misl against Misl. Taimúr Shah son of Ahmad Shah was 
obliged to come against Multan in person in 1778-9 A, D., and it was 
surrendered to him by the leader of the Misl occupying it. But Sikhism 
had no more interruptions from Afghánistán during the time of Taimür 
Shah. From Delhi, too, little opposition was shown. The steady way in 
which rupees were struck in consecutive years shows that the mint towns 
were comparatively free from attack. 3 

Fig. 2, Pl. V, is a rupee struek at Amritsarin 1335 S. The inserip- 
tions are both quite different from those on fig. 1. 


Obverse— Reverse— 
— AG le yu cupid Coy Ure 
Ud Afia aba yaf gro gh ed! UNI eat? gle 
uale pe 33 59 9 5j e jaro Sie 


l do not pretend here to give correct readings. The reverse is I think 
correct, I have four rupees of this series 1835, '86, '87, 38. They enable 
me to read the mint as y «| distinctly. The b and the dot under it are 
most marked. The reading of the obverse is far from satisfactory. The 
3rd line is not in my figure. But it is all on a coin which I have of the 
year 1836. The middle line is correct. The top line has Shah Nanak on 
it undoubtedly. The whole may be read thus—*" The man of victory, 
obtained by the exertion (og) of Guru Gobind Singh and the grace of king 
Nanak, struck this coin in each of the two worlds" I must confess I am 
not satisfied with this rendering. But after years of search midst thousands 
of coins I am able to do no more with certainty. This therefore is the 
Nanak Shabi rupee. 

Fig. 3, Pl. V, is a rupee also of Amritsar. But it returns to the ob- 
verse on fig. 1. In the reverse inscription, however, are some new features, 
first the katár or dagger: (2) the word and (3) tbe word 2|. The 
full reverse is this :— 

— ig aas 
LAEI tone 








= M a ak 
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I have a rupee of th's same year with a similar obverse, but with the 
. reverse containing, instead of Amritsar 1a òi and instead of the Lafár, a 
gurz or mace. It will be seen at once that Anandgarh is spelt incorrectly. 
It ought to be 3555334. (This place is the fort in Anandpür to which wo 
have so often referred. It is a town at which an annual fair is held to 
which all fanatical Sikhs resort. At one of these fairs one of tlie most 
accomplished Panjabi scholars, the Rev. Mr. Janvier of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, was cruelly murdered by an Akáli. The word o» 
too comes on this one. So here we have a first year of some new govern- 
ment or era. The katár and the gurz would seem to indicate that it was to 
be one of brute force. I cannot say what it refers to. Just then Sikhism 
was in a ferment of raids and excursions and internal broils. There was 
no one leader pre-eminent. Combination seems to have been the custom 
just then. This word 25 is used by all the Mughal emperors on their rupees 
from the time of SAáh Jahán, instead of the figure I, for the first year. So 
that the existence of this word in this position indicates that in this vear 
some new rule was inaugurated. In fig. 4, pl. V, we have on the obverse 
the figure P above the word’ Wes, and pr on the reverse, thus showing that 
this rule or reform or new administration lasted for some time. In all 
Mughal rupees the same rule is followed. The year of the Hejira is on 
one side and the year of the reign on the other: only as a rule the latter 
comes with the mint town and the former with the king's name. 

It is of this time 18141 S. = 1784 A. D. that Cunningham writes, 
“The Sikhs were predominant from the frontiers of Oude to the Indus." 
It was at this time that Maha Singh, the father of Ranjit Singh, entered 
on that series of moves which landed him the head of the Sikhs, His son 
Ranjit was born in 1780, He himself died young, at the age of 27 only, 
in 1792, during his siege of Gujrát. But the coin Iam inclined to attri- 
bute to the Sikh ascendancy, rather than to Maha Singh. Ranjit Singh 
never put the year of his reign on his coins. 

Figs. 5 and 6, pl. V, are reverses of Anandgarh coins of 1844 and 1846. 
I have one other of 1843 struck at the same place, 

Their obverses are all the same as that of fig. 1. 

‘The inscriptions on fig. 4 call for attention :— 


Obverse— Reverse— 
remains of 
E és) ib Ju wy! Csr Syd 
olat i thine 33) 9f, (553) ee KI cud iene 


ruin sa 2^ 229) 4f (fa) er oe S 
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wae fig] ee? Iregard as Punjábi Persian in which there is 
more jingle than either good grammar or clear meaning. 

Akál takht should mean the throne of the Timeless one, that is of God, 
and should go along with dmritsar. Maimanat bakht, both words mean 
the same, prosperity. Bakht is usually preceded by an adjective when used 
in a compound word, The language of the Granth Dr. Trumpp tells us is 
full of such jingle in which we seek in vain for clear meaning. 

The term w'als Le comes for the first time, on this coin. Sachcha Shah, 
"true king," is the title by which in the **Sákhi Book™ Gobind Singh is 
always addressed. Here it is used in the plural (I have shown this in 7 and 
B) and probably has to do with both Nanak and Gobind Singh; for hero 
Nanak is not preceded by the term SAdA. 

The years between 1846 S. and 1856 S. must have been years of great 
distraction and disorder all over the Panjáb. I find my cabinet, after my 
diligent search of years, without any rupees of this period except an Amrit- 
sar rupee of 1854. 

In June 1856 S. Ranjit Singh entered Lahore. Before that time the 
city had been in the possession of at least three Sardárs, each of which held 
a portion of it. We do not need to give imagination much rein in order 
to conjure up a pieture of what Lahore must have been during that period. 

The historian of the Panjab Rai Kanhiya Láll, C. E., has the fol- 
lowing passage in his history of the Panjab in Urdu prose, about what 
happened after Ranjit's entry into Lahore. "The poets being all present :— 


43) 9% quos HIF que Grr gree Gul quif af tye psa 
ue (UO 558 5 HU 558 cre nf 98 re a? 
Ls — tye hi oie) gad Ap L Ue Axe di 
akin oS p Ki Ged e Ho aray y & 
pmo E pe dL. yl jo V Set eie um Sn Ae 
oyee p Ap L y (yb SUE af Gl y pa Òb 
9^ uum pU Kae y die S aa am) Gub copys’ y! oA 
V JLS ebat wkd jy af Pls sa 8 vuaphe y iip 
ty à» Ga yya e^ Any se AS ly «e Uf wre de 
© bs 5f wri sy! — 


This is all wrong. The distich in question was used first, as we have 
seen, on the rupees of 1822 S. It was not made for the 1st year of Ranjit 


* History of the Sikhs, 2nd Edition, p. 179. 
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Singh, Neither were rupees struck quite so early. I have never seen a 

rupee yet of 1856, But I have several of 1857, struck in Lahore and these 

were the rupees first issued by Ranjit Singh. But they do not contain his 

name. Ranjit Singh put his name on nothing, gave his name to nothing. 

The fort he built at Amritsar is called Gobind Garh; the garden he made 
there, Rám Bagh. 

The rupees of 1857 S. = 1800 A. D. are shown in figs. 7 and 8, Pl. V. 

I have given both sides. There is no sign of “ Ranjit’? any where. Figs. 

9 and 10 of the same plate give the obverses of two coins of 1860 S, and 

: 1864 S., both struck at Lahore and containing the same inscription. A 

careful study of these will show how difficult is the task of reading coins 

which contain only a few of the centre words of the inscriptions. On the 

reverse is an anchor which on Lahore rupees is a new sign, Since the plate 

was drawn other coins have turned up: but they add to the inscri ption and 

confusion. The cross lines are the ditfieulties. The lower one on the ob- 

verse evidently is the «> of wale. The top one I have not yet read. 

However here are the complete inscriptions as far as I can make them out. 


Obverse— Reverse— 
— wen rn Same as on No. I. 
m Le, a UL mA FL aits daad i5 3) With additions of anchor and 
t leaf. 
; t ef 
ws : 33 m"»395 
— After the accession of Ranjit Singh rupees were struck regularly every 
DR year at Amritsar and Lahore. After the conquest of Multán there must 
~ have been a mint established there, for the rupees run in pretty regular 
[ series, It may be as well here to give the events of Ranjit Singh's career 
| after the capture of Lahore. 
— 1801-2. Reduces Banghi Mis] and Kussür becomes tributary. 


1802. Takes Amritsar. 
1803. Repulses Sansár Chand, a hill rájá. 
1804. Again repulses Sansár Chand. 
J 1801.5. Obtains homage from governors of Jhang, Sahíwal and 
“Multan. " 
ES. 1805. Holkar goes to the Panjab, pursued by the English. Last 
— @urumata or national Sikh Council held. After this the Panjáb may 
(ber garded as a kingdom or absolute monarchy. 
1806. Ranjit Singh interferes south of Satlaj. Takes Ludiana. 
1807. "Takes Kussür and the town of Multán but not citadel: still 
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1808. Sikhs south of Satlaj ask for British protection. 

1808-9. Mr. Metcalfe sent on misston to Ranjit. R. again invades 
territories S. of Satlaj, 

1809. British troops occupy Ludiana. R. signs first treaty with Bri- 
tish. He gets Kangra fort. J 

1809-11, Disturbances with the Gurkhas. 1 

1810. Ranjit fails again in obtaining Multan. 

1811. Shih Zamán goes to Lahore. Ranjit Singh conquers states 
south of Kashmir. 

1812. Shah Shíüja and family go to Lahore. 

1813. Ranjit obtains possession of Attock. Sikhs defeat Afghins 
afterwards near the town. 


1513-14. Ranjit gets possession of the Koh-i-Nür diamond, Shih 
Shüja aud his family escape. 


1814. Ranjit fails in an expedition against Kashmir. 1 
18195. - Comparative rest, 
1816. Small raid towards the S. W. 
1817. Nothing unportant. 
i 1818. Multan taken after a siege of several months. Later in same 
. year occupies Pesháwur temporarily. 
1819. Kashmir conquered. 
1819-20. Dera Gazi Khan conquered. 
1821. Dera Ismáel Khan subdued. 
1822. Minor quarrels, Ventura and Allard arrive in Lahore. 
1823. Battle of Noshehra. Peshiwar reduced but not retained. ~ 
1824. Rebellion of Muhammadan tribes. near Attock. 
1825. Intentions on Shikárpur. 
1826. Sick. 
1827. - Mission to Governor-General, Disturbances at Peshawar, 
1827-30. No conquests. 
1831. Ranjit Singh meets Governor-General at Ruper. 
1831. Expels Daudputras from S. W. Panjab. 
1831-3. Various negotiations. Fort Attock built. , 
1833. Shih Shüja leaves Ludiana for Afghánistán. He defeata 
. Sindhians in January 1834 near Shikárpore, but he is himself — in 
E July at Kandabar. He returns to India 1836. 
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1838. Negotiations about Shah Shaja. 

1839. Ranjit Singh dies, 27th of June. ! 

The rupees of the next two or three years follow one of the preceding 

* types. They were struck in Lahore and Amritsar. The latter rupees, 

however, from 1861 S. (perhaps 1859 S.), show another sign. Ihave drawn 
on Plate V, figs. 11, 12, 13, 14, I5, 16, and 17.to show them. The first 
four have a sign on the obverse, of a double branch. This is supposed to 
represent a peacock's tail. The one on No. 15 is a different attempt, I 
cannot say better. The figure on No. 16 is quite different. It represents 
the árisť or thumb mirror worn by women of loose character. No, 17 has 
a branch only on it. ‘The dates are 1861, 62, 62, 62, 63, 63 and 66 respec- 
tively. ec 

During all these years a woman named Mora, whom Ranjit Singh first 

: saw ata dance at the Shalimár gardens at Lahore, a dancing girl, ruled 

Ranjit Singh. Such was the power she had over him that the two often 
appeared in publie on an elephant in a state of intoxication. One day she 
laid a wager that she would do the same as Núr Jahan had done with 
Jahangir, get her name on the rupees of Ranjit Singh along with his, This, 
Cunningham says, she accomplished. “ In 1811 he caused coins or medals 
to be struck bearing her name."* But the coins do not bear out the asser- 
tion, She put her mark on the coins. Mora means a peacock. Hence the 
tail of the peacock is her mark. ‘The coins are known as Mora Shahi rupees 
amongst the bankers, although the profession of the woman is always added 


p. Mora Kanchní (the prostitute). The mark on No. 16, the árisi is not 
T necessarily the mark of a dancing girl. Itis often worn by wealthy, vain 
é women of all castes. There is one feature of all these rupees of Mora. 


The alif in the word Akál is left out. The inscriptions are the same as 
s on fig. 2 of Pl. V. Mora was afterwards discarded, According to the 
^ Sakhi Book one of the most grievous sins a Sikh could commit*was to keep 
a a Muhammadan woman, and Mora was a Kashmiri and therefore a 
m Muhammadan. The Sikh community stood it for a long time, But they 
. ^ A determined to punish Ranjit for his continued debauchery. They there- 
I fore in the first place refused his offerings to the temple. "Then they 
"n — summoned him before an assembly of priests at Amritsar and the conqueror 
m. of the Panjab, with folded hands and bare feet, had to acknowledge his sin 
and profess penitence and ask for forgiveness from the representatives of 
‘the Khalsa. They fined him a lakh and a quarter of rupees: but the wily 
sinner pleaded poverty and got off by paying 5,000 rupees. The fine was 
probably more than the gifts they had refused, and Ranjit packed offt 
— © History of the Sikhs. 2nd Edition, p. 179, 
Sho was tho cause of all Ranjít's hesitation and folly on the occasion of Motcalfo 
going o € he Panjab court, It was for her sake he was always returning to Amritsar. 
. V UE 
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Mora to Pathankot and consoled himself for her loss with the charms of 
another woman, named Gulbegam, and other unmentionable loves. He, 
long before his death, became a confirmed drunkard and a more confirmed 
debauchee. Dr. Macgregor's book reveals many weaknesses of the Sikh 
conqueror. 

The coins after the Mora series go on steadily. The Amritsar rupees 
keep to their own inscription. The Lahore rupees have the third line of 
obverse as on fig, 8. Figs. 17 and 18 (the latter on Pl. VI) show the 
Srd line of the Amritsar rupee inscriptions. Fig. 8 shows the third line 
of the Lahore ones.* PI. VI, fig. 19 is a rupee struck at Multan Dér-ul- 
Amán “the abode or gate of peace or safety." The inscriptions are the 
same as those on the later Lahore rupees. The leaf is along with the 
mint town, nob as in the Amritsar rupees which have the leaf for the first 
time in 1859 S., afterwards in 1866 S. and afterwards regularly as shown 
in fig. 18, pl. VI. I have not been able to trace the origin of this sign. 

Up to 1884 S. the rupees had the year on the reverse of the coins 
above the end of Sin «5,4. This year 1884 S. appears on all the coins of 
the next ten years and sometimes afterwards. The real year is put on the 
obverse as in fig. 20, pl. VI, where we have the figures a4 between ada, f 
and Was, I have the whole series going up to 1894 S. or rather 94 S5., 
for the other figures are dropped in the obverses, Fig. 22, pl. VI, goes up 
to 1900 S. in the obverse, keeping 1884 in the reverse. 

The year 1885 S. has rupees of its own without any year on the 
obverse. But this year is retained on the reverse of all the later Sikh 
coins, down to the year 1906 S., the date of the battle of Gujrat, the real 
date of the rupee being placed on the obverse. Fig. 25, pl. VI is of the 
year 94 S., but it has 1585 on the reverse. I have given it, because it has a 
katár to the right of the alif in a&ál. 

Fig. 2f, pl. VI calls for remark. On the obverse it has the inseription 
of fig. 1, pl. V. On the réverse is a circle of dots in which is a leaf and 
Sambat 1884. The margin is only partly legible. Akal is there and so is 
Kashmir. Kashmír was conquered in 1819 A. D. = 1576 Sambat. : 

Fig. 22 is worthy of notice as showing an Amritsar rupee with the 
original distich on it as on fig. 1, Pl. V. 

Fig. 23 claims separate notice. "The obverse contains tbe inscription 
of No. 1, Pl V in fine condition, every letter being visible. The reverse 
has two figures on it, Nának and his Muhammadan fellow wanderer 
Mardáná. Below these are the words “ Zarb-i-Ldhore 1885." But the 
real date is 93 as shown in the obverse. The origin of this retention of 

* In Plate VI, owing to some obtuseness of my own, I have put the reverses of 
coins to the loft and obverses to the right, reversing the order followed in the 
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the years 1884 and 1885 has been explained to me thus. There is a class 

of faqirs who say that, inasmuch as the number of breaths a man will 

take is numbered when he is born, the more slowly people breathe the 

longer will they live. I suppose the idea may bave got into Ranjit Singh's 
* mind (he was the slave of all kinds of superstitions as well as lusts), that 
if he could manage to drag out one year to the extent of fen, bis life would 
be all the longer, the number of years being originally fixed. — This rupee, 
the only one I have seen of this kind, is the property of the Rev. J. Doxie 
who kindly made me an electrotype copy of it. 

Fig. 24, Pl. VI is a Peshawar Sikh Rupee, Obverse as in fig. 1, Pl. V 
with year 1894. It was struck by Hari Singh and the date is that of 
the battle in which he lost his life 1894 = 1837 A. D. = date of battle 
of Jumrüd. The reverse has on it Zarb-i-Pesháwar Sanat-i-Jalas 1894. 
The date is on each side and it,is the same year. It is a light rupee, 
weighing only 135 grs. 

The remaining figures on pl. VI are those of rupees struék after the 
death of Ranjit Singh. He died in 1539 A. D., as we have seen 1896 
Sambat, Fig. 26 isa rupee of 97 S. It has on it Oar in Panjabi letters.* 
: Mr. Lepel Griffin says that there is a rare rupee with “ Ung" on it, which 
he says means Gop. Now I have never seen this word. I think it must 

be a mistake for Ox, the invocation in common use in Thibet. Ong does 
* not mean God, it only means body.t Thus Devdénga means God incarnate 
or embodied God. 

Fig. 27 is a rupee of the year 99 with a trisül on it. 

Fig. 28 is a rupee of the year 1900 S. with an umbrella on it. 

Fig. 29 is of 1902 with an umbrella to the staff of which is attached a flag 

Fig. 30 is of 1904. It bas on it a canopy under which is the word 
Sat in Gurmukhi or Panjabi letters. Sat = the True, i. e., God. Below to 
the left is a very peculiar knot. ' 

Fig. 31 is of 1905, ltbasonitagain the canopy and Sat. To the left 

! is a thorny club, 
— = All these coins from figs. 25 to 31 inclusive are of Amritsar. They 
zA ‘bave the inscriptions on the obverse varying from fig. 4 in several points 
Å and also from those in fig. 2. 

Obverse— The cross bars are eliminated, I can 

! 6 assign no meaning to them, although 
(as shin oi 5) f o e I have no doubt they are an important 
" ps 9979 y a) She part of the inscription. 


(0 e Panjab Rájáhs. 
t [Om is a Brahmanio symbol of the Deity, well-known throughout India. Ung 











[ 
ely an anglicised spelling of it, and does not mean body, which is ang, Sanskrit 
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Fig. 32, Pl. VI is a Multan rupee of the year 1899 S. The rupees of 
Amritsar are the only ones which have the double year on them, Those 
of Multán and Lahore have only one year on them. This rupee has on 
the reverse, together with the leaf, a thorn mark. On the obverse is a 
lily. Tbe Lahore and Multán rupees, as a rule, follow the type of the 
coins of 1857 A. S. in their inscriptions. 

There were gold coins struck also by Ranjit Singh. I give one in 
Pl IX, fig. 74. Its inscriptions will at once be recognized, 

We will now go on to the Gurmukhi and other coins of the Sikhs, 
Guru=teacher, mukbí = mouth. Hence Gurmikbi = language of the 
Guru, which is the Panjábi of the people. "The characters in which the 


language is written are of Sanskrit origin. 


Fig. 93, PL VII is a gold coin weighing 167 grs. It has on it, in 
Gurmukhi, the obverse of fig. 1, Pl, V, But the reverse is * Wah Gurú 
ji, Wah Gurú ji, Wáh Gurú jí" the religious ery of the Sikhs. It 
has no date on it and no mint. It is the only one I have ever seen in 
gold in Gurmukhi. Its weight indicates that it is a regular mohur and 
not a medal, 

Fig. 34, pl. VILisa silver coin in Gurmukhi, weight 115 grs. Obverse 
as on obverse of 33. “ Deg, tegh, fath, nasrat i be darang yafat aj Nanak 
Guru Gobind Singh.” : 

Rev. '* Jarb i Kashmir i Sri Akál Purukh ji. Year 189—.* On 
the obverse is a sword crossing a shield, on the reverse is the leaff. “ Sri 
Akdl Purukh ji” is the commencement of the “ Akdl Astut” a hymn in 
praise of the Timeless one, which hymn follows the Japji in Guru Gobind's 
Granth. The words mean “ hail, timeless Divinity.” 

These two Gurmukhi coins are in my cabinet. I got the gold one in 
Ludiana and the silver one in Lahore. I have as yet seen no others in any 
cabinet or museum. 

The rest of the coins on Pl. VII require but scant notice, They are 
all of copper and are chiefly remarkable for their great weight and bold 
execution and extreme rarity. They are not old. There are full dates on 
two; both the same 1885. Nos. 85 and 37 are probably of the same date 
or near it. The hexagonal ones I thought had been hammered into that 


shape after coinage. But this is impossible. Since drawing the plate 
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in the market, owing to the fact that they contain the Kalimah on one 
side, The inscriptions are thus— 

Obverse of all :=—A kál Sahdi, Guru Nanak Ji ;" devices various. 

Reverse :—“ Jarl Sri Ambratsar 7?’ and date, device a leaf. In 
No. 40 every letter is perfect. The dies of the rupees must have been as 
large as these large coins. No. 41 is a smaller sized one, of less weight, 
but with the same inscription, weight 175 grs. 

No. 42, PL VIII is a bilingual coin in copper with a variety of the 
previous inscription. It reads obverse :—"'* Bábá Nának ji Sabá.” Reverse : 
—* Yak faláüs" in Persian. Babi = pádrí is the term of endearment 
whereby the Güru is known amongst his followers. The date on this 
coin in Arabie figures is apparently 1900 S.; weight 153 grs. 

No. 43 has the same inscriptions, mutilated in Gurmukhi and with 
ornaments on the Persian side, 

Nos. 44, 45, 46 are obverses of small coins struck in Amritsar, They 
have in them the inscription of the copper coins of Pl. VIL ‘Their devices 
are respectively a katár and a flag. 

No. 47 is the reverse of an Amritsar coin. It has “ Jarb Sri Abratsar"' 
on it. The mis omitted. With the leaf is a star or thorn. 

No. 48 has on the obverse the inscription on rupees fig. 26 &c. Reverse 
is “ Páo ánai Nanak Shahi,” a quarter anna of the Nanak Shah. The 
Pio dna is not on this specimen, but on one I got while this paper was in 
hand. 

No. 49 has a similar obverse with date 1896 S. over the Panjabi word 
san = year. The date is repeated on the reverse, above a leaf which is 
surrounded by beads. "There are remains of words which indicate that 
spelling was not a strong point with the Sikhs. It was struck at Derajat. 
But there is an ain (g) introduced. 

No. 50 is a coin of the same parts. It is given only in the reverse. - 
Inscription is ** Zárb i Dera” (ját.) 

No. 6l is noteworthy as having fwo leaves on the obverse with the 


inscription going round them, It has also the same inscription repeated 
on the other side of the coin. : 


No. 52 has the usual obverse inscription, But the reverse one goes 
round a leaf and is Jarb Amra(tsar), which is the only place where the 
name of their capital i is spelt correctly. 

No. 53 is a coin of which I regret I have as yet met no large full 
sized one. On the obverse it has the usual inscription. But on the reverse 


u^ onm has " khalasa jt, jarb Ambratsar ji’ round a leaf. It was therefore 


ruck by the Khalasa or Khalsa, Weight 178 grs. 
54 is an ordinary coin as to inscriptions. But the figure of a lion 
vat it is one of Sher Singh's. The Sikhs never were great artists. 
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No. 55 is a copper coin with the Persian inseription on obverse of 
fig. 1, Pl. V. On the reverse it has also “ Jalíts Zarb Sri Amritsar” 1807 8. 

No. 56 has apparently the same on obverse as No. 55. But on reverse 
it has (Zarb) Kashmir, Sri Akal ,......... 1890 8. 

No. 57 is the same as 55, with other words of the inseription not in 55, 
and on obverse the year 1881 S. 

No. 58 is a rude coin with bold letters on it which are a perfect jumble. 
It is süpposed to be the produce of a village mint. , 

No. 59, Pl. IX is an ordinary pice to look at, at first. But its i inserip- 
tions are extraordinary and inexplieable. I have given four sketches of 
it. Nos. 60, 61, 62 are the same coin: “ Ahdl devakí danaj" is certainly 
the inscription. Devaký is a name of a man and danaj means a dragon.* 

On — 63, 64, 65, the same name comes in Persian with “ Akdl Guru 

Nanak ji?" in Gurmukhi letters. The reverses of all are just the ordinary 
Amritsar ones. No one can enlighten me as to the meaning of Devaki or 
danaj. 

No. 66 has “ Akál Sahat” in Gurmukhi and Yak falús in Persian both 
on one side. The other side is a smudge, but it has the leaf and therefore 
the mint name was there once. 

No. 67. Obverse * Akdl Nának jí” Reverse “ Zarb i Khitta i Kash- 
mir 1789" or rather 20789 which are most extraordinary dates.f There is 
small flag over &Aifta. 

No. 68 is a most extraordinary production. In the middle of a 
peculiar star is the word Nanak in Persian characters. On the other side 
round a leaf is “ Zarb i Bish” (or something like this, perhaps it is Patha— 
it is obscure) nkot." The date 1894 S. 

No. 69 is somewhat obscure. It contains only the ends of words. 
They however have not occurred on any we have yet looked at. “ Gaf’ is 
the end of one. Some suppose that it is the end of Guru Angad's name. 
The device on the reverse is new, a circle with four spikes in it. "The date 
looks all right, but it gives no help and it is in Arabic figures 1729. If 
however the figures are intended for Gurmukhi ones, there is a — 
muddle, " 

| =- No. 70 is equally obscure. The one word plain on it is “Dheg” — — — 
is What the rest means I do not pretend to tell. Bonae Jes Fens or 
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it is their way of spelling Zegh Bahadur. But dheg is so out-of-the-way 

4 pronunciation for Tegh, I cannot think this is what is meant. The 

reverse is equally obscure. Perhaps some larger coins may be found of 

* both these types. (The next letter after the g is p. Therefore Dheg 
Pahddur may be meant.) 

No. 71 is a more satisfactory coin. Obverse “ Sen Singh 1898" S. 

The word Singh is spelt in the usual vulgar fashion, and the date in Arabic 

figures rends backwayls 8951 like as on some coins of Hyder Ali. The 

reverse has a cross and a leaf and the mintin Persian, but there is not enough 


" - of its letters to enable us to make it out. It is a rough coin and the only 
one I have yet seen bearing a ruler's name, if No. 70 has not Tegh Bahadur 
on it. 

No. 72 is a lump of copper. It has on one side in Persian “ Zarb t 
= Kashmir.’ On the other “ Samwat 1880" in a circle. This was struck 


four years after the conquest of Kashmir. The rough coins of Ahmad 
Sbáh, struck in Kashmir, are exactly of this type, lumps of copper stamped 
and made current, ~ 

No. 73 is just such another piece of metal as No. 72. It has on the 
obverse in Gurmukhi “ Nanak Sá"(h) On reverse it has two swords, 
back to back, between which is a flower or dotted rays. The whole was 
enclosed in a double circle with dots. It is a Kashmir coin. -The inscrip- 

tion may read Nina(k) (zarb i) Kash(mir.) 
No. 74 is a gold mohur of 1861 S. It bears the inscriptions of the 
è rupees figs. 26, 27 &c. The only particular thing to notice in it is that 
2 it has no alif in the word Akal. Thus it would seem to have been struck 
during the period Mora was exercising so baneful an influence over the 


5. sovereign and his court. I cannot conceive so grave a mistake happening, 
a, unless all supervision had been taken away from the mint. It was repeated 
| ka r year after year. It is true the coin was in Persian, and the Sikhs are not 
& © E. Persian readers. The hatred of Guru Gobind Singh towards Mubam- 


— madanism was so great that he prohibited the study of Persian, and positively 
© ^ forbade any one of his followers getting his livelihood by the use of it. 
And yet as we have seen all the rupees of the Sikhs are in Persian, bad 
Persian it is true, but Persian. Ranjit Singh's most trusted adviser was 
the fagír (as he in his false humility called himself) Aziz ud Din. Ranjit 
Singh could neither read nor write. He was in learning a thousand years 
behind. his time. Hence I suppose he cared little as to what was on his 
rn And his subjects cared less, provided they got good weight and good 
That the metal is good is shown by the Nanak Shabi rupees being 
n constant demand for the manufacture of ornaments and from the fact 
b ter soll for 17 annas each, on account of the excellent silver they 
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The coins depicted in plates VIII and IX are known as Nanak Shahi 
pice. "They are sold in the bazaars at the rate of 56, 57, 58 couples (tagge) 
for the rupee or from 112 to 116. Now 6 Nanak Sháhi pice weigh down 
7 of our pice, and hence each one is iths of one of our pice. Hence, 
roughly speaking, although our pice is of less weight than the Nanak Shahi 
pice, the market value of the latter is one half that of the former. These 
pice are in great demand, Their cheapness enables a man to give away 
at à marriage 112 to 116 coins, whereas if he changed a rupee into pice 
struck by the English, he would give only 64. "Thus he gives more actual 
weight of metal and gives more in number. In Amritsar and Lahore and 
all centres of population in the Panjab they are in great demand. One 
source of gain of the money-changers is the trade in these pice, They 
sell them to people who are about to celebrate a marringe. Afterwards in 
the eourse of barter and exchange the coins find their way to the shop- 
keepers and traders who let them accumulate, until they have a rupee's 
worth, when they sell them to the money-changer again at reduced rates, 
Each money-changer's stock consists chiefly of "these pice. He has 
hundredweights stored away. As they come from all parts of the country, 
they are mixed with other odd eoins. And it is from these mixed heaps of 
things that most of the rarest coins of the Panjáb olden times are obtained 
For when the coins return to the money-changer, be sets to work to sort 
them, and every year he gets great quantities (if he is in a favourable part 
of the country) of coins other than Nanak Sháhi pice. It is from these 
men I bave got all my rarest coins. They are the natural places for old 
coin deposits. But whereas dealers charge enormous prices for their coins, 
these men are content if they get three or four times the value of the 
coin. The stream incoming is constant. I have sometimes visited one 
of these places as often as twice a week and have never been disappointed 
yet. The silver coins however do” not lodge here. They get only as far 
down as the sarrafs and dealers in bullion, and to them therefore I go 
for rupees and gold coins. Of course if no collector goes near these shops, 
the copper coins are melted down for the sake of the silver they contain, 
and the silver and gold coins are melted down for the sake of bullion or 
ornaments. I am sorry to add that up to the present no collection of 
Sikh coins exists for the people of the country in which the Sikhs once 
held sway.* . — 

There is one point still more, worthy of notice, before I close this 
paper. I mean the ratio existing between silver and copper. I have shown 
above that the pice sell for from 112 to 116 per rupee and that they are 


* [Since the above was put in type, tho Panjab Government havo purchased the 
whole of Mr. Rodgers’ Sikh coins for the Lahore Museum. Eo.) 
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heavier, by one-sixth, than an English struck pice which sells at 64 per 
rupee. At this rate silver is about 72 times dearer than copper. Iam 
inclined to think this is the ratio which obtained in olden times. If so, 
my calculations with respect to the income of Akbar will have received 
strong confirmation. 





Additional Note. 


There are three transliterations which demand explanation, those on 
the Dera Ghazi Khan coins, In my paper the coin I have given was 
ascribed, according to the most learned Panjabi I could get hold of, to 
Tegh Bahadur. 1 confessed in my paper that I was not satisfied with this 
reading. After my paper was sent off, I again visited the bazaar, in the 
hope that I might find some clue to the deciphering of this to me then 
unique coin. I got without any difficulty no less than 25 coins of this 
description, and I at once began to compare them with each other, Then 
I found that one coin had a little of the top line, another a little of the 
bottom one, a third a little of the right middle line, and a fourth a portion 
of the left of the coin, and thus I found out that the coins were struck at 
Dera Ghazi Khán. The other transliterations require no notice. 

Since this paper was in the press, I have found out rupees bearing the 
name of Rám, struck in Lundí and also Gurmukhi and Sanscrit. I have 


- also obtained one rupee, struck at Jang, and several struck at Pind Dádan 


Khán. Ihave also seen some gold mohurs in the Lahore Museum struck 
in Gurmukhí with the same dies as some of the commonest pice, apparently. 
I have also found some rupees of years not mentioned in the paper, notably 
one of Multán struek in the year of the capture of that city A. D. 1818 
= A. S. 1875, and one of Amritsar struck in 1856 A. S. The subject is 
not yet exhausted, long and prosy though this paper has been. 

The whole of the Sikh coins, gold, silver and copper, in my collection, 
have been purchased by the Panjab Government for the Lahore Museum. 
Thus two subjects I had in view have been accomplished. (1) An account 
of the coins of the Sikhs. (2) The possession by the Provincial Museum 
of the coins of its own province. OF course there should be in the Impe- 
rial Museum at Calcutta a duplicate collection. 
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On the Coins of Charibael, king of the Homerites and Sabeans.— By 
Major W. F. PaipEAUvX, F. R. G. S., Bombay Staff Corps. 
(With a Plate.) 

In the year 1843 M. Arnaud, a French traveller, discovered at San'á 
and the neighbouring cities of South Arabia a considerable number of 
.Himyaritie inscriptions, which were subsequently collected and published 
by M. Fresnel, the distinguished Arabie scholar, in the Journal Asiatique 

av série, tome V, pp. 211, 309 ; VI, p. 169). On some of these inscriptions 
were found the names of two ancient kings called Kariba-él, one of whom 
it was tolerably evident, must be identical with the monarch of that name 
who is mentioned in the twenty-third chapter of the Periplus of the Ery- 
threan Sea, as having been the paramount sovereign (4 0ezjs Sacs) of 
the two contiguous tribes of the Homerites and the Sabwans at the time 
that work was compiled The name of one of these princes occurs in one 
5 passage only (Fres. XXLX) where he is described as Kariba-él Bayyån, son 
E e of. Yatha’-amar, Makrab of Saba; while the other is mentioned in three 
> inscriptions, first (Fres. XI) as Kariba- él Wattdr, son of Dhamar.'ali, 
Makrab of Saba ; secondly (Fres. LVI), at the end of a long list of princes, 
as Kariba-él Wattdr ; and thirdly (Fres. LIV) as Kariba-él Wattdr 
Xehan' am, king of Sabà and Raidán, son of DAamar-'ali Bayyán. A com- 
* — rison n of these names and titles with the text of the Periplus affords 
sui int evidence that the king mentioned in that work is identical with 
rn conc rer the princes named in the inscriptions. The writer of the 
Periplus s threo facts regarding Kariba-êl, Grstly, that his metropolis 
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[No. 2, 
was at Sephar; secondly, that he was the sovereign of the contiguous 


tribes of the Homerites and the Sabzans; and thirdly, that, by means of 


embassies and presents, he established terms of friendship with the Roman 
Emperors. Saphar is universally acknowledged to be the town of Zhafár, 
otherwise known as Haql-Yuahsib,* a name which it probably owes to 
another ancient king of the Homerites, El.sharah Yahsib, who is mention- 
ed in one of the inscriptions preserved in the British Museum (No. 33). 
Al-Hamdáni, the bistoriographer of Yemen, calls Raidán, AE; ies) pes, 
the castle of the kingdom at Zhafar, the seat of government and the resi- 
dence of the kings The original seat of the Sabzan monarchy was at 
Márib, but after the expedition of Ælius Gallus and the consequent ruin of 
that city, it seems probable that the inferior tribe of Himyar, which is 
always represented in Arabian legends as an offshoot of Saba, rose to power 
and fixed its capital at the town of ZAafár. It is evident from the text of 
the Periplus that at the time of the compilation of that work the Home- 
rites were the ascendant tribe, and it seems reasonable to conclude that 
Kariba-él was their chief. The original designation of himself and his 
father was Makrab of Saba, an inferior title to that of Malik, which he 
afterwards bore, and one which apparently corresponds to the Greek 
ripavvos, under which title we find Cholaibus, the subordinate chief of 
the district of Mophareités, mentioned in the twenty-second chapter of the 
Periplus. After he had brought the united kingdoms under his sole 
authority, he assumed the exalted epithet of Fehan'am, struck coins, as wo 
shall presently see, at his castle of Raidán and consolidated his power by 
an alliance with the Cæsar of Rome. 

The name of Kariba-él belongs to the regular system of Himyaritic 
nomenclature, and its probable signification is El has strengthened. The 
root karab occurs in other Himyaritic names, such as Tobba'-karib, Ma'adi- 
karib, and is also found in the title Makrab, a designation which would 
seem to have a nearer analogy to the Podesta of the mediwval Italian 
cities than to the fyrannus of the Greeks. The root is also found in the 
Hebrew .JAerübim, those mythical creatures which are represented in the 
Assyrian sculptures as colossal winged bulls with human headset and whose 
strength is asserted in the Bible to be sufficient to support the Deity Him- 
self (2 Sam. xxii, 11; Ps. xviii, 10). The surname Wattdr is not uncom- 
mon in the lists of the Sabwan kings and is referable to a root which 
appears primarily to convey the idea of uniqueness and thence of excellence. 
It is cognate with the Biblical name of Yether or Yethro (Jethro). The 


further epithet of Yehan'am which was subsequently assumed by Kariba-él — 


is derived from the causative or Hiphil form of in 
| © D. H. Müller, Die Burgen und Schlosser Siidarabiens, Wien, 1879, p.87. —— 
t Lenormant, Les Origines de l' Histoire, 1880, pp. 112, sqq. — 
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be rendered the bestower of favour, a designation which would not be 
inappropriate to one who had secured the friendship of Rome by the means 
mentioned in the Periplus, 

Of the extent of Kariba-él's dominions we have no exact means of 

judging, but they probably included the greater part of that country which 
is now, and has been for many years, known as El-Yemen, for it may not 
be uninteresting to mention that the division of Arabia into El-Yemen 
the south, and Esh-Shám, the north, is of very early date. In one of the, 
inscriptions discovered by M. Halévy at Berágish in South Arabia, refer- 
ence is made to an altercation between the inhabitants of the two divisions 
(NNNUNN NID" Pa, Hal 535, 13). That part of Kariba-él’s kingdom 
which comprised the south-western extremity of the peninsula was called 
Mophareités and was under the government of the tyrannus Cholaibus, 
This is known to the Arabs as the Beled el-Ma'átir ( "lI ol» )* and is 
described in Al. Hamdáni's geographical work, the Jeziret el-' Arab. The 
name of the chief, Awlaib, is a diminutive form of Kalb, one of the 
principal tribes of ancient Arabia, and mentioned às a personal desig- 
nation in more than one inscription (Hal. 396, 1; 662, 1). The au- 
thority of Kulaib extended over a considerable portion of the opposite 
African coast (Periplus, S 16). MHaZhramaut, however, still existed as a 
distinct. kingdom and was ruled over by a king called Eleazus, a name 
which under the form of El.'azza (YN), is frequently mentioned in the 
Himyaritie inscriptions (Hal. 77, 1; 208, 1; 231, 7; 643, 2). The prin- 
cipal city of Hadhramaut was Sabbatha, the Sobota of Pliny, the MIY 
of the British Museum inscription No. VI. 6, and the 3522 of Al-Hain- 
dàni. 
The period at which Kariba-él reigned must be determined by the date 
of the Periplus. Some years ago I examined this question with considera- 
ble care, and for the reasons alleged by me in a paper published in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Arehsology (Vol. II, p. 16), I 
have come to the conclusion that Kariba-él must have reigned about the 
year A. D. 75. I believe that this date agrees with that which is now 
generally received by scholars, and should it differ, it must be considered 
that the writer of the Periplus may sometimes refer a fact to the period of 
his voyage, and sometimes to the time at which he was working up his 
notes of travel into the form in which they now exist. 

Having said so much by way of introduction, it remains to add a few 
words upon the more immediate subject of my paper. A few months ago 


k: a I received from Aden a few silver Himyaritic coins, among which I was 
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pleased to discover two which I had no hesitation in attributing to Kariba- 
él Wattür Yehan'am. The following is a description of the coins, which 
I have brought with me for exhibition this evening :— 

— © D.H. Müller, Reise nach Constantinopel, Wion, 1878, p. 10, &c, 
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KazgrBA-ÉL Wattrin YEHAN'AM. 


(The inscriptions are written in Hebrew characters, as Himyaritie type 
is not procurable.) 

1. (Plate X). Obv. Head to right, beardless, the hair arranged in 
three stiff corkscrew curls; round it the inscription JT SNIN and the 
monogram p33; below head 1%, to right VÉ. 

Rev. Head as in obv. ; above the head the monogram LN behind the 
head the monogram £P ; the right side of the coin in grenetis. 

Ar. Size: ‘Gin. Weight: 23:073 gr. = 1:534 grammes. 

2. Obv. Head asin No. 1; around head the inscription JT 582322 
and the monogram op ; below head TS, to right ©. 

Rev. Head asin No. 1; behind head the monogram S ; the right 
side of the coin in grenetis. - 

Ar. Size: -58 in. Weight, 24:49 gr. = 1:587 grammes. 

On the obverse the name of the king and the first three letters of his 
epithet DYXT are given, below is the name of the mint-place Raiddn. I 
am unable to explain the signification of the monogram C which is also 
found in two other coins in my possession (one of "Umdáün Yehaqhadh and 


one of Yada'.üb Yenáf) or of the symbol CD which is found on all the 
Raidan coins of this type that I have seen. It has also been discovered on 
some of the sculptured Himyaritic inscriptions. 


The monogram Œ or SP. which appears on the reverse can be resolved 
into the letters n Watidr, the surname of Kariba-él. ‘The other mono- 
gram on the reverse of No. 1 I am unable to explain. 

It was my original intention to have added a few remarks upon the 
subject of the Himyaritic coinage generally, but within the last few days 
I have been favoured with the proof-sheets of a paper entitled Neue himja- 
rische Münzen by Dr. J. H. Mordtmann of Constantinople, which is on 
the point of publication, and which treats the question in such an exhaus- 
tive manner that any observations of mine would be superfluous. It 
will be sufficient to state that the numismatic system of the Himyarites 
may be classified into three divisions ; the first consisting of thick coins 
struck in imitation of the drachmas of Athens with the head of Athena, 


generally countermarked with a Himyaritic character, on the obverse, and - 


a rude imitation of the owl with the letters AGE on the reverse ; the second 
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rachms of more recent date and are sometimes. varied | 


consisting of thin coins of still ruder execution, which are designed upon 
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| of Augustus on the obverse; and the third comprising the 
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273-284; and Dr. Mordtmann has gone still further into the question and 
has I think satisfactorily deciphered the rude "Pehlevi inscription which 
appears on the reverse of some of them. I produce for exhibition to the 
meeting a specimen of the earliest class from my own collection (Plate X, 
No. 7). Of the second class which have lately become exceedingly common 
I possess a considerable quantity in England, including the unique gold 
coin figured in the plate accompanying Mr. Head's paper (Pl. XIII, Nos. 
4, 5—16).* Specimens of the third and most interesting class are still 
comparatively rare. The two coins of Kariba-él are the first of this class 
which have been exhibited before any English Society. In addition to these, 
I produce a coin of Yada'-üb Yenáf, struck at Herb (Caripeta of Pliny 7) 
(Plate X, No. 3), and three of another king, 'Umdàn Yehaqbadh, 
struck at Raidán (Plate X, Nos. 4, 5, 6). ‘There are a few other 
specimens in the British Museum, and Dr. Mordtmann also possesses two 
examples of Kariba-él and a few others which are described in the paper to 
which I have adverted. The indigenous silver coinage of El-Yemen appears 
to have been succeeded by the gold and copper mintages of the Axumite 
kings of Abyssinia, who are supposed to have secured a footing in South 
Arabia towards the close of the Ist century A. D. It will be seen from 
the specimen which I produce before the meeting (Plate X, No. S) 
that these monarchs were to a certain extent indebted to their Himyaritic 
predecessors for the types of their coins, which it is probable were eurrent 
in South Arabia until the conversion of that part of the peninsula to Islain. 





On the Revenues of the Mughul Empire, —By H. G. KEENE, C. S. 

a AKBAR’'S REVENUE. 
The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I, No. IV, 1880, 
contained a paper by Mr. C. J. Rodgers on the Copper Coins of Akbar. 
The writer, a practical numismatist well known in Upper India, laid down 
a as a principle that it must have been a necessity of the position of the 
Emperor Akbar, “ when he made a demand from his ministers for revenue 
returns,” to fix upon a standard. He gives us the description of a coin 
— ealled the “yak tánka," weighing 59 grains Troy ; and he concludes that 
the 640 krors of “ morádi tankas’ of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, about which 
|» — we have heard so much, must be based on the standard of two hundred to 
= the rupee and be equal to three million two hundred thousand sterling a 
= year. He adds that Abul Fazl's estimate of the revenue of the same period 
— jn dáms will be equivalent to about the same, or three million five 

ap 









= ® Dr. Schlumberger (Le Trésor de San'å, p. 6, noto 2) suggests that this is the 
| game coin as that mentioned by mein the Zransactions of the Soc. of Bibl, Arch. Vol. II. 
J. 5. but t The coin sent by Capt. Miles to the Royal Asiatic Society 
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hundred and forty thousand. The discrepancy is not fatal, if we suppose 
Nizam-ud-din to have been giving only the land revenue, while Abul Fazl 
added the customs. He adds that Thomas's estimates are incredible, and 
that the subject is one of great importance; in which every one who thinks 
much about it must agree. 

But extreme and conflicting as are Mr. Thomas’s amounts, there aro 
numerous difficulties in the substitute suggested by Mr. Rodgers. In the 
first place there is fair evidence that in the next reign, after Khándes and 
Gujrat had been absorbed in the empire and Todarmal’s settlements had 
borne their fruit, the revenues ran from twelve millions sterling to about 
seventeen and a half. The first may be gathered from the statement of 
Coryat, the wandering Vicar of Odcombe, who was a man of a most inquiring 
disposition, and who gives the detailed account that the revenue (in the 
early years of Jahangir) was “forty millions of crownes of six shillings 
each." The second rests upon the testimony of the Bádsháh námah of a 
contemporary of Sháhjáhan's who says that on the demise of the crown 
the revenue was over 18 krors. In the next place, Abul Fazl does not con- 
fine his estimate to the 567,63,83,383 ddms erroneously given by Mr. 
Rodgers: he gives it in Rupees, and he repeats it in detail as the aggre- 
gate of what he calls his fagsim Jamas. In the text of the din Akbari 
he says that three Arbs, &c. of dims were equal to Rs. 90,749,551, annas 2 
and pies 5 and the aggregate of the fagsim Jamas, given afterwards, brings 
the total up, with some customs items, to nearly ten krors (9,96,13,850). 
Now whatever else is to be discussed, we shall hardly go wrong in suppos- 
ing that Nizam-ud-din and Abul Fazl both meant the same. Both were 
financial officers of the highest rank, and, as Mr. Rodgers well says, their 
estimates are for two succeeding years, the 39th and 40th of the reign. 
Lastly, there is no sufficient ground for assuming that the dam was worth 
so little as Mr. Rodgers supposes. He arrives at his conclusion by taking 
it as being five times the value of a tanka of which 200 went to the rupee ; 
he says truly enough that forty of these dims were equal to the rupee, 
vide Blochmann's Ain, p. 31 ; and hence he infers that this brings out bis 
estimate of 3 Krors 64 lakhs. But it does not do so, Abul Fazl, as we 
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other words the tanka of Nizam-ud-din must have been nearly the sixty- 
fourth of a rupee. 

Now it seems to me that the coins figured by Mr. Rodgers furnish an 
indication of this having been the case. His dám weighs 76 grains; and 

| a rupee, as he tells us, is worth 6400 grains or thereabouts which is, indeed, 
about the average market value in copper. Supposing bis dám to be alittle 
worn it will represent exactly the half of a revenue dám (L60 x 40 = 6400) 
just as the modern “ pyce" is half the fanka or “ takka” of native accoun- 
tants. Mr. Rodgers' fánka weighs 59 (say without rubbing 60), which 
could not possibly have been the tanka, of which five went to the dá m 
(although five times half would be 150, not far from the weight of th e 
dám). 

The probability, then, is that the tanka mentioned by Nizam-ud-din 
was no real coin, but a copper integer of account used by him from some local 
or special reason, as the sixty fourth-part of the silver integer, or Rupee. 

Now this can he shewn to be otherwise reasonable. The word tenkah 
is given in dictionaries to be (what it still is in native usage) the equi- 
valent of two paisah, There is no positive evidence as to the value of th e 
paisah of those days; the word does not seem to have been established, in 
its modern sense, till quite recent times. But the Company struck a coin 
(which they called “ yak pai") in the name of the emperor; this coin 
weighed 100 grains. I have one in my possession which has never been 
rubbed; but I need not send it, as the Society can easily procure one for 
reference; and Mr. Rodgers, in his concluding note, also mentions the 
same thing. But if this was the standard of the imperial coinage, under 
whatever name, it is but natural that the “ murddi tanka” (which is other- 
wise so puzzling) should have been the equivalent expression in the days of 
Akbar. The paisah of those days was the same as the dám (Blochmann 's 


i Ain, p. 51.) 
In support of my belief that in point of fact the copper fanka was an ~ 
M imaginary figure sometimes used in accounting, I would refer to Mr. 


Thomas (Chronicles, p. 49, note). It is not therefore clear on what data 
the learned author bas elsewhere taken the tankah of Nizam-ud-din to be 
the Sikandari fanka. If anything is certain, it is that the use of the word 
“ murddi” in accounts means that a sum is being expressed in copper, 


The exact words used by Nizam-ud-din are to be found in the Tabagdt 
- Akbari :— 


an " esol & SU 3355 des sro QA 

b. — “i, e, at the present time Hindustan yields a revenue of 640 krors 
iurddi tankahs"’ (v. Elliot- Dowson, p. 186). 

Sa "the Asa that this means ten krors of rupees derives strong 
 confirr 1 from the following passage in Mr. Thomas’s Preface :— 
eo 4C 
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“ Indian Currency consisted of hybrid pieces of silver and copper com- 
bined in the proportions necessary to constitute the equivalent subdivi- 
sions of the ruling silver fankah, which was never divided in practice by 
any other number than 64." 

Alter explaining that the instinct of the Indian was to reckon by 
fours, and that the copper exchange against silver commenced with four 
Juls to the sixty-fourth part of a silver fankah, the author adds :— 

“The quaternary scale in short was all pervading; there was no 
escaping the inevitable fours, sixteens, thirty-twos and sixty-fours, the 
heritage of the masses which, having survived alike Aryan intrusions and 
Muhammadan conquest, still flourish undisturbed by the presence of British 
decimals.” 

The copper integer or “ pyce" of the British currency in India is still 
64 to the Rupee; but I am not sure that there is in this any thing anti- 
Aryan. Indeed we have in England the analogy of our avoirdupois 
weight, which still proceeds upon a scale of sixteen, as our “ crown" of five 
shillings is the fourth of the pound sterling. If, however, sixty-four was 
the necessary divisor for bringing copper tankahs into their silver equiva- 
lent, it appears almost inevitable that the murddi tanka of Nizam-ud-din 
is the sixty-fourth of the mubligh or silver integer, which was the Rupee. 
And hence the revenue of Akbar in his 39th and 40th years was about ten 
krors of Rupees. 

If not, and we are to take the murddi tankah to mean merely tho 
coin so called, of which (as we learn from the Ain) five went to the dam 
and two hundred to the Rupee, then Mr. Rodgers would be nearer right. 
The tanka figured by Mr. Rodgers weighs 59 grains, that mentioned by 
Nizam.ud.din (which is however differently spelt) would only be balf the 
sixty-fourth (say 50 grains). If these could he taken to coincide, the 
revenue aggregate given by the latter would have to be halved also. In that 
case the word “ Hindustan” would have to be taken in a more restricted sense, 
as meaning nothing but the Subahs of Allababad, Agra, Delhi and Bengal, 
aggregated by ‘Abul Fazl at three Arora and forty-three lákha. And 
this, which is the only alternative solution, is equally destructive with the 
former of Mr. Thomas’ excessive estimate, which he attempts to support by 
doing violence to Abul Fazl's words and figures. Before adopting it 

however, we must attentively study the text of Nizam-ud-din, and I believe 
it will be found impossible to suppose that the geographical area of Hindu- 
stan could have been intended to be thus restricted, For we are there told 
that Hindustan measures 1680 kos from the Hindu. Kush to the Bay of 
Bengal and 800 from Kashmir to Baroch: and so measured Hindustan 
will be found to comprise the whole twelve Subahs of Abul Fazl, assessed, 
as we learn from his details, ab nearly ten krors of Rupees, as well as 
"Kbandes and Guzrat, whose assessment is more doubtful, | 
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I therefore see no escape from the conclusion that ten Avors is the 
right figure ; that the estimates of Nizam-ud-din and Abul Fazl agree ; and 
that the murddi tankah is neither the one-fifth of a dám mentioned in the Ain 
nor the modern “ double pyce," but an imaginary integer of copper accounts 
whereof sixty-four equal one silver Rupee. I conclude, farther, that this sum 
was increased, by the end of the reign, to about twelve brors; that increase 
being due to good settlements and a firm administration. Of course my 
conclusion is wholly inconsistent with the complaint of Sir R. Temple 
(India in 1880) that the British get no more out of the empire than the 
Mughals did. But that is a complaint which would, as I imagine, be 
endorsed by very few persons who were acquainted with the facts. 





On the Identity of Upello with Upaplava,—By Risut KESH 
Buatricuinya Suísrnf. 


With reference to a letter which was sent a few days ago by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Delbi, asking about the site of the city of Upello or (the 
correct word) Upaplava mentioned in the Virátaparva, Mahabharata, I beg 
to submit the following which I hope may throw some light on the subject. 

As Sanskrit literature is wholly destitute of trustworthy geographical 
records, it is not easy, after the lapse of ages, to ascertain precisely the site 
of several places enumerated in the Puránas. A skilful conjecture only may 
be made by way of solving the problems of such a nature. 

The sloka referred to in the letter is :— 


Sud Garay CUESHTRTY WÍWYH = | 
qaaa WIS SSA WISTS EV T II 
" Salya having arrived at Upaplava entered the camp and saw there 
all the Pandavas.” 
- Nilakantha in his commentary on this sloka says—sqw4 fsxresmeu 
“ Upaplava is a city in the kingdom of Viráta" (Matsyadesa). 
So the solufion of the question solely depends on finding out the site 
of Matysyadesa or the kingdom of Viráta, a task which is as difficult as 
| may be expected at a time like this when all the geographical names of 
ly ancient India have assumed quite different forms. 

LE. However, we must try to trace the place by colleeting local traditions 

| as well as Paurápika descriptions relating to the subject. 
= 1tisa common saying among the people of Midanapur district in 
Bengal that, the Matsyadesa of ancient times had beensituated in the 
vicinity of that district, while others state that the kingdom of Virdta had 
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been situate near the Maldah district in Northern Bengal ; and both parties 
show some ruins to verify their respective theories, * 

I found the other day in a Bengali Map of India by a Ganesachandra 
Bhattacharjya that Berar of the present time was marked as the kingdom of 
Viráta of the Mahábhárata. According to the Prákrita Grammar the word 
Viráta in Sanskrit might be reduced to the form of Biráda in the Prakrita, 
hence Birára or Berar in the vernaculars, So this last supposition has a 
strong etymological ground to support it. 

The traditions and hypotheses cited above are apparently of such a 
contradictory nature that from them not much light can be derived. 
So leaving them dside for a moment, let us search in the Mahábhárata after 
the districts bordering on Matsyadesa. 


We find in the Digvijaya Parvádhyáya, of Sabháparva, Mahábhá- 
rata :— i 

PafsreypWGep aAa SMUT TU: | 

C3 SIMs ST Cis GAT CTHNUUU | 

Baa wast wr aE facreya | 

awari wr wg fase rura: | 

wal WTHID WXIdSUH Raju ATs | 

“That Bhima on his way to conquer the eastern countries, having sub- 
dued many countries, in a short time came to Dasárpna, where Sudhar- 
ma the king of the place fought a dreadful battle, but Bhima gained the 
field. After completing the conquest of this country, the very powerful 
Bhima subdued the inhabitants of Matsya and Malada respectively." . 

It is manifest from the above that the Matsyadesa of Mahabharata 
had Dasárna on one side and Malada on the other. But this, instead of 
solving the problem, leads us to a greater confusion. Now the question 
arises where was Dasárna situated, and where Malada? On the reply to 
this depends our solution, but this is not an easy task. p 

Mr. Wilson, in his commentary on the 24th sloka of Meghadúta re- 
cites the following in respect of Dasárna : 

“No traces of this name are to be found in modern maps. It is 
enumerated in Major Wilford's lists from the Puránas, Asiatio Researches, 
Vol. VIII, amongst the countries situated bebind the Vindhyá mountains and 
corresponds according to him with Daseréne of Ptolemy's. * * ** It may 
possibly correspond, at least in part, with the modern district of Chattisgarh, 


* [This is a mistake, according to Dr. R. Mitra, who thinks “that tho Pandit 
must have confounded Midnapur with Dinajpur which has often been described as 
the Viráta of the Mahábhárata.” See Proceedings, A. 8. B., August 1880. On tho 
identification of ® Viráta, see General Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, vol. D 
p.360. Ep.) 
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as the etymology of both words refers to similar circumstances, Chattis- 
garh being so named from its being supposed to comprise thirty-six forts. 
According to Bharata the commentator on our text, Dasárga is derived from 
Dasa ten and Rina a stronghold or Durga of the Peninsula and hence 
means the district of the ten citadels." 

Tf we rely on the above a part of the question is solved. Let us now 
look after Malada. 

In his commentary on the 15th sloka of Meghadüta in which a term 
Mala occurred, Mr. Wilson observes that “ the easterly progress of the cloud 
and the subsequent direction by which he is to reach the mountain A'mra- 
etita, prove that the place here mentioned must be somewhere in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Ruttanpore, the chief town of the northern half of the 
province of Chattisgarh and described in Captain Blunt's tour, Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. II, the only modern traces that ean be found of it are in a 
plane called Malda, a little to the north of Ruttanpore ; in Ptolemy's map 
there is a town called Maleta and situated with respect to the Vindya 
mountains similarly with the Mala of our poet.” 

Many places may be found in the map of India under the name of 
Mala or Malwa. A term which according to the Prákrita Grammar may be 
supposed to have been derived from the Sanskrit Malada. Mr. Wilford in 
his lists from the Puránas has applied this name tothe Malabhoom of Midana- 
pur, Bengal, while according to Pliny Malas are the countries of the Mali 
of the Punjab, a tribe who are described to have fought a dreadful battle with 
Alexander the Great. Besides these, a district of the same name, as we 
have already mentioned, is still to be found in northern Bengal. 

This being the case, nothing can be precisely determined by merely 
saying that Matsyadega was situated between Dasárga and Malada; for we 
cannot ascertain which of the above mentioned places is meant here. (1) 
If Malabhoom of Midanapur be taken for it, the first tradition may be 
deemed acceptable. (2) If Maldah of Bengal be considered to have been 
the Malada of the text, it would furnish a strong argument in support of 
the second. (3) If we concur with Mr. Wilson, the place so described 
in the Bengali map might be considered as possibly a correct one, So the 
solution still is enveloped in hopeless confusion. 

Let us adopt another way which may lead us to the correct place. 

Manu in his division of India states :— 


Caper ux Ie er TCR | 

Wd cafatad zs mure) Wea I 

gu ow Hey WHE NECHSUNU | i 
wu afi S ww scere A” 
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“The sacred place lying between the two divine rivers Saraswati and 
Drishadwati (Gagra) is called Brahmávarta, and next to Brahmávarta is 
Brahmarshidega, a place consisting of Kurukshetra, Matsya, Panchala, and 
Sürasennka." 

Kullikabhatta, in his commentary on the last sloka, says “Ame 
agaga Rufina gaara: BATHS RAAT  GOXXTACHITS 
“The words Matsya &c., when used as plural, denote the countries of 
the same names. Påánchála is the name of Kányakubjadesa and Şúrasena of 
Mathura.” 

It would be out of place here to discuss whether Pánchála and Kánya- 
kubja are two different names of the same place, Yet it may be safely 
inferred that even at the time of Aw/likabhatta the names of the places 
mentioned in the old books must have become obsolete, otherwise Kulluka- 
bhatta would have pointed out the modern name of Matsya. Nevertheless it 
is evident from the above mentioned passage of Manu that Matsya Desa , 
was situate next to Kurukshestra in the Ambala district and was probably * 
on the south-east of it. 

Again we find in Virátaparva, Mahábhárata—the way of the Panda- 
vas from Kamyavana—a forest extending on the banks of the Saraswati— 
to Matsyadesa is described as follows :— 


cgay suas WE «fe wa 
Gat VARA Wag WIE | 
war warn ware fave wrfagtep Fara i" a 
 Pándavas calling themselves hunters and going straight by north of 
Dasárna, south of Pánchála and through Yakrilloma and Sürasena reached à 
the kingdom of Matsya.” From this passage we may easily infer that 
Matsyadega must have been situate on the north-west of Sürasena (modern 
Mathur), a place nearly corresponding with that of Manu. 
Moreover it is mentioned in the Gograhaparvádháya, Virátaparva 
of the Mahábhárata, that Matsyadesa was situated on the south-east of 
Hastinapur, then the capital of India, and was at a distance of two days’ 2 
journey from it, thus :— 
“@ q mar garfet fev ax etd | 
gazı xfex: eal ayara] ires | ; 
faat fea tae ary Zar AVTATT: | 
uq? feud ad trara BAT RTTA: | 
semi d xem rente wewsa" 1 
A place called Hathnapore in the Mirut district is supposed to be the — 
Hastinapore of the Mahábhárata. ‘This supposition also, if correct, supports uli 
our point. On the whole we may be satisfied that Matsyadesa must have 
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been situated between Mathurá and Delhi, and consequently the Pandits 
who claim that Upello on the Delhi and Agra road was the Upaplava of 
ancient times may be quite correct. 

As regards Dasárna, although we have not any strong argument on our 
side to refute Mr. Wilson, yet we may freely urge that there was a 
Dasárna in the north-western Provinces; for a river of the same name is still 
to be found in the Hamirpur district, North-West Provinces. 

With respect to Malada it is true that no definite trace of it is to be 
found now. Nevertheless we must consider it to have been situate in the 
North-Western Provinces. There is a place in the Delbi district called 
Malwa, from which a large quantity of oil is exported to various provinces 
of Hindustan. I may throw out the suggestion that this Malwa may be 
the Malada of the Mahabharata. If this be the case we have got a con- 
sistent theory which may be provisionally accepted as true until some better 
one be found in its place. 


> 





Translations from the Hamdseh.— By C. J. Lya, C. S. 


In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1877 I 

published some translations of old Arabian poetry, chiefly from the 

f Hamdseh, and the following are offered in continuation of those. 
Somewhgt more exactness of metrical form has now been aimed at in 

the English versions, but I hope that accuracy has not been allowed 

thereby to suffer. The majority of the poems have been translated 

in Arabian metres, a full explanation of each of which will be found 

where it occurs. <A critic in the Academy, noticing the previous 

series, has called in question the possibility of giving in the English 
language any idea of Arab metres, or at least the adequacy of the 

Y attempt made in that series. On that occasion, however, I aimed 
(with one exception) at no exaet reproduction in English of the order 
and quantity of the syllables in the Arabic originals; only a general 
likeness was intended ; and that likeness seemed to me to be sullici- 
ently secured. I may mention that I have carefully studied M. 
Stanislas Guyard's Z4corie Nouvelle de la Métrique Arabe, and that any 
diserepaney which may be deteeted between his views on the Arabian 


— metres and mine is not due to my ignorance of the former. The four 
metres which I have imitated in the translations are the Tawi, the 
—— Hezej, the Kimi, and the fir (the last exaetly only in one poem, 

No. III: in Nos. XV and XXII only the general scheme is followed). 
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As regards the last three, I believe that there is little or no difference 
between M. Guyard and myself. As regards the Tawi/, I am as yet 
quite unable to accept his theory of the value of the foot fa*é£un, which 
he considers presents a double ictus, like maf@itun. This is not the 
place to argue the question; but allthe phenomena alleged by M. 
Guyard in support of his view appear to me to bear an interpretation 
consistent with that taken by me, while there is much besides that 
confirms me in my opinion. 

The poems here rendered belong to all the periods of which 
specimens are given in the Hamdseh, from the oldest days of the War 
of Basüs down to the time immediately preceding that in which the 
collection was compiled. The majority are, however, ancient. The 
probable dates have been given when I could ascertain them; but it 
will of course be understood that those put forward by Caussin de 
Perceval for pre-islamie times are for the most part conjectural, and 
at the best only approximate. The references to the pages of the 
Hamáseh ave to Freytag's edition of the Arabic text, with et-Tebrizi's 
commentary. 
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Forgiveness had we for Hind's sons : 
we said : * The men our brothers are : 
The Days may bring that yet again 
they be the folk that once they were." 
But when the Ill stood clear and plain, 
and naked Wrong was bare to day, 
And nouzht was left but bitter Hate— 
we paid them in the coin they gave. 
5 We strode as stalks a lion forth 
at dawn, a lion angry-eyed ; 
Blows rained we, dealing shame on shame, 
and humbling pomp and quelling pride : 
Spear-thrusts wherefrom the spouting blood 
gushed forth as wine from full wine-skin. 
Too kind a man may be with fools, 
and move them but to flout him more ; 
And Mischief oft may bring thee peace, 
when Mildness works not Folly's cure. 
Hamáseh, pp. 8—12. 


t Nores. 
The metre of this poem is Hezej of the first form :— 
. VÀ Loue acm prm V cam qum mm A. Ll = — A — — 
u na | v | 


The English endeavours to reproduce it as far as the metrical structure of 


our language will permit. — 
The author's real name was Shahl son of Sheybin: bis surname, el- 


-— Find, means “the mountain crag” or “a mighty piece of a mountain,” 
—— Accounts differ as to the reason why it was given; some say he was so 
"Ws ru called because of the hugeness of his stature : others, that he said on a day 


— ef battle to his fellows who were pressed hard—* Plant yourselves against 
— me: I will be a rock to your backs.” | 

‘The Ben’ Zimmán, to which tribe he belonged, were of the offspring 
— ef Bekr son of Wail, and dwelt in the central mountains of Nejd among 
the Bend Hanifeh. They, like their friends of Hanifeh, long held aloof 
— "from the War of Basis (one of the greatest of the ante-Islamie struggles 
— between the Arab tribes), which was at ra confined to the divisions of 
Bekr descended from Dubl son of Sheybàn on the one side, and Teghlib 
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on the other. For many years Sheybin was worsted in the contest with 
Teghlib, and at last the former sought the aid of el-Hárith son of ‘Obéd, 
chief of Hanifeh, in bringing about a peace. El-Harith sent his son (some 
say, nephew) Bujeyr to the men of Teghlib to treat for a compromise. 
The young man was, however, slain by Muhelhil, the leader of Teghlib, 
in despite of his character of peacemaker; and from that time el.Hárith v 

and his tribe were arrayed with their brethren of Bekr against Teghlib. 1 
The latter soon found that fortune had turned; and the struggle ended, 

after forty years of strife, in a hollow peace and the emigration of Teghlib 

to the uplands of el-*'Iráq. 

The War of Basüs is a great centre of old Arab song and story. It is 
also one of the oldest well-vouched-for historical events of the Days of the 
Ignorance. Caussin de Perceval places its commencement, the slaying of 
Kuleyb, in 494 A. D., and the death of Bujeyr and the taking part in the 
war of el.Hárith son of *Obád in the following year, 495; but this seems © 
to me anerror. Several battles are named in which Teghlib was victorious, 
before the disastrous Day of Qiddah, "the Day of the shaving of the 
love-locks," Zih/dg el-limem, when they were beaten with great slaughter 
by el-Hárith ; and I think we must allow at least five years between the 
outbreak of the war and this event. 

The poem above given is connected by tradition with the War of 
Basüs, and it was most probably composed when the men of Hanifeh were, 
by the treacherous murder of Bujeyr, drawn into the strife of Bekr with 
Teghlib. This would fix its date as about the end of the 5th century after 
Christ. « 

v. 1. “ Hind's sons.” This is the better reading: the text of Frey- 
tag gives “ sons of Ðuhl;” but no contest of Hanifeh with Dubl is record- 
ed: certainly not during the War of Basis. Hind is the reading given 
as an alternative in the notes, and that found in the Kitáb el-Aghdni, 

xx, 143. This Hind was the mother of Teghlib, herself the daughter of 
Murr son of Udd, and sister of Temim. . 

The first two couplets of the poem have been somewhat inappro- | 
priately quoted by more than one writer on old Arab legend asa prover- 
bial example of brotherly endurance of injury. "They are but the prelude P 
to a stern administration of chastisement. æ . ` 

v. 6. The exact meaning of igrán is difficult to ascertain: of its 
general sense there can be no doubt. Literally it should be “a yoking 
together" ; and it seems probable that it refers to the taming of an unruly 
camel, which is tied to a stronger one that is tame, and so brought under y 
control. Thus ‘Amr son of Kulthüm says in his Mo'allaqah (v. 66) :— 

mata na'gid qarinataná @oetter, to‘gad garinatund) bihablin 
tejudda-I-habla ‘au teqgisi-l-garind, 
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that is 
“When we bind our unruly camel to another with a cord [to 
tame her] (or, as I prefer to read : 
“ When our unruly camel is bound to another with a cord,") 
“She snaps the cord or breaks her fellow's neck.” 
The meaning of this couplet is illustrated by an anecdote told of ‘Amr 


‘son of Kulthüm in the Agháni (ix. 183), on the authority of Ibn-el- A*rábi : 


* *Amr son of Kulthüm of Teghlib led a foray against the men of Temim : 
then he swept down upon a tribe of Qeys son of Tha‘lebeh, and filled his 
hands with their goods, and took prisoners and captives. Then he ended 
that expedition in el-Yemámeh where the Beni Hanifeh dwelt, among 
whom were certain men of ‘Ijl. But the men of Hajr heard of his coming, 
and the first who went forth to meet him of Hanifeh were the Bend 
Lujeym, with Yezid son of ‘Amr son of Shemir at their head. This chief, 
when he saw the son of Kulthüm, set his lance at him, pierced him, and 
cast bim to ground from his horse: for Yezid was a mighty man, huge of 
bulk. And he bound him with bonds of leather, and said to him— 
* Art thou not he that saith— 
“ When our unruly camel is bound to another with a cord, 
she snaps the cord or breaks her fellow's neck” ? 

Lo! I wil yoke thee (sa’ugrinuka) to this camel of mine, and drive 
the pair of you together side by side.’ Then cried ‘Amr, * Help, men of 
Rabiah! Like shall be paid for like !'* And the men of Lujeym gathered 
together and besought Yezid not to do as he said ; but he had never really 
purposed it, And he carried ‘Amr with him to one of their castles in Hajr, 
where he pitched a tent for him, and slew beasts to feast him, and clad 
him in rich clothing, and gave him a goodly she-camel to ride, and poured 
for him wine to drink." &c. > 

From all of which it follows that garineh means a camel which is 
yoked to another (garin) to cure her stubbornness, and that agrana is used 
for the action of yoking a garineh to a garin ; which justifies my render- 
ing, “quelling pride," and explains how igrdén comes to mean, as et-Tebrizi 


says it does, ghalbeh, “ overcoming." 
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‘Orweh son of el-Ward of ‘Abs. a 
God’s scorn on the homeless wight who under the pall of Night $ 
goes cowering the shambles through, and gathers the marrow- - 
bones ; 


Who comforts his heart, full rich, as oft as at eventide 
he lights on a wealthy friend to yield him his fill of milk! 
He lies in the twilight down, and drowsy the morrow wakes, 
and shakes from-his dust-spread side the gravel where he has a 
Jain. 
A help to the women-folk in all that they bid him do, 
at even he jaded lies like camel outstretched to die. 
5 So he: but the homeless wight the breadth of whose valiant face 
glows bright as a mighty flame that shines through the mid- 
night mirk, è 
A terror to all he hates, besetting their way with fear, 
while home-bound they curse him deep, as losers the luckless 
shaft : 
Though far from his haunts they dwell, they image his coming 
nigh, 
and — as his kinsmen watch when one whom they love 
comes home: 
Yea, he, if he lights on Death in faring his way, a death 
of glory it is; and if on Riches one day, how due! 


Ham, Pp. 207—9. 
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NoTEs. 
The metre is the most ordinary form of the Tawil; the English 
imitates it :— 


EA Ta hee hens [8 eoe Prae Ml M ee ee sy aa Lr oes, ve 


(rare) 


‘Orweh son of el- Ward was a warrior and singer of ‘Abs in the long war 
which that tribe waged against Dubyán called the War of Dibhis, A. D. 
508—608 (C. de Perceval). He was a proverb for his generosity, and it 
was said of him by one of the early Khalifehs—* He who calls Hátim the 
most generous of the Arabs wrongs ‘Orweh.’’ His very name implies his 
character: for 'orweh means those trees and bushes fit for pasture which 
do not dry up in seasons of drought, and are therefore a resource in times 
of dearth, He was called ‘Orwat-eg-Sa'álik, “The resource in time of 

J hunger of all vagabonds," because he never failed to give them of his 
store, or to find food for them by plundering others. Much of his poetry 
has survived and has been edited and published by Prof. Noeldeke. 

Sucha vagabond as *Orweh delighted to help, and such an one as he 
despised, are here set before us by himself. These Sa'álik, outlaws, home- 
less men, were numerous in the days of the Ignorance. "Ta'abbata Sherrà 
was such an one: such were es-Suleyk son of es-Sulakeh and esh-Shenfarà 
of Azd. ‘They were men who had on them the guilt of blood and bad 
been disowned by their tribe. All men's hands were against them, and 
they alone against all. What hardness and heroie strength of heart this. 

: solitude bred are nowhere so strikingly seen as in that most magnificent 
of old Arab poems, the Zámiyyeh of esh-Shenfara. 

v. 1. “God's scorn be on him," literally, ** may God smite him on 
the cheek" and so disgrace him. 

The word mus4fi in this line is dificult, both to parse and render : 
for the discussion of it the reader is referred to et-Tebrizi and Freytag's 
notes. I have taken it in the sense of “ gathering up out of the dust and 
cleaning," but with some diffidence. ‘There is a various reading for it— 
mada fi: “who goes after, or in search of: but this has the aspect of a 
device to smoothe a difficulty, and is frigid. 

it. v. 2. “His fill of milk :" that “ milk’ is intended by the “ entertain- 

- ment,” girà, spoken of, I infer from the meaning of muyessir, which 

| denotes “ one whose herds and flocks yield him abundance of milk." 

Ee. v. 8. He goes to rest early and rises late, still drowsy. 

pot | sy, 6. “As losers curse the luckless shaft: zejra-1-menihi-l-mushah- 
her ; el-menth was the name of one of the three arrows which, in the game 
pla ed with ten arrows by the pagan Arabs, had no lots assigned to them. 
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Seven of the ten were winning arrows, and three, el-menth, es-sefih, el. 
weghid, losing. El-menih may also mean lent: but it is unnecessary to 
take it in that sense here. 

v. 7. “Watch: feshawwuf means straining the gaze in looking for 
a distant object. 3 
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Abu-l-Ghil et-Tuhawt. 
My life and my wealth, yea all that is mine, be ransom 
against Time's wrong for those who shewed true my forecast ! 
The knights who are weary never before Death's onset, - . 
though stubbornest Strife ply there the dread Mill of Battle. 
Men they who requite not good with an evil guerdon, 1 
nor do they return for roughness a gentle answer. 
| Their sternness abides unflagging, though they be roasted 
> - Again and again in Wars most flaming furnace. 
5 They held with the sword el-Waqbi's guarded meadow, Ja 


the sword from whose edge flew all Death’s shapes united; — 
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NOTES. 
The metre is Wdfir of the first form, and is imitated in the English :— 


NP eee ee, ee — gue ee al poe, YS ee) LL 


— — 








The poem belongs to the early days of el-Islim, when the rivalries of 
the Arab tribes were still as strong as before the coming of the new faith. 
The event on which it touches happened in the days of ‘Othman (A. H. 
25—35). El-Waqbà (or el- Waqabà according to the Merdsid, iii, p. 294) 
was a dima or pasturage surrounding a well of water, reserved by a tribe 
or family for its own use and forbidden to others, lying on the road be- 
tween el-Basrah and el-Medineh, three miles distant from ed-Dajà*. Such 
himas (which I render by “ guarded meadow”) are often heard of in Arab 
verse and story, and disputes connected with them gave occasion to bloody 
contests, The War of Basis, for instance, took its rise in the trespass of 
a strange camel named Sarábi, belonging to a guest of the house of 
Jessis son of Murrah, of the family of Duhl son of Sheyban, into the A/n3à 
of Kuleyb, chief of the combined clans of Tezhlib and Bekr. Kuleyb shot 
at and wounded the camel, and was himself slain by Jessás in revenge for 
the insult done to his guest. In the days of 'Othmán, says ct-Tebrizi, 
‘Abdallah son of ‘Amir, of the family of ‘Abd-Shems son of *Abd- Menáf, 
was governor of el- Basrah and its dependencies, and he gave over the charge 
of the Aimas of that region to Bishr son of Hazn of Mazin (a branch of 
Temim). Bishr and his brother Khufaf took possession of el- Waqbà, and 
digged there two wells, called Dàt-el-Qasr and el-Jaufà, which exist to this 
day. Fearing lest ‘Abdallah should take them away by force (for their 
water was sweet as morning rain), they buried tliem under mounds of earth 
to hide them. But the matter reached ‘AbdallAh, who demanded of them 
the wells which they had dug without his leave. "They refused to sur- 
render them, and were ejected by him from their office. Now ‘Abdallah 
had placed his uncle Mas‘adeh of Suleym over the well of Aba Misi, "This 
well was taken forcible possession of by some men of Bekr and a company 

.* gathered from other tribes, and when Mas‘adeh called upon them to 
: pay for its use, Sheybin son of Khasafeh of Bekr smote him in 
AC the face with his sword, so that he was carried wounded to his house. 
Thereon the men of Bekr rethoved to el-Waqba, as being nearer to their 
home and a safer abode, and settled there. And Bishr son of Hazn sent 
word to the Bekris—'* If ye desire only to halt here this summer, ye and 
those that are with you of your tribe, halt and be welcome ; but if ye desire 
wight else, let me know of it: for this is my land and my water." But 
y replied, threatening him—* If we see thee in el. Waqbà, we will do 


itr and thus." Whereon Bishr sent bis brother Khufaf and other 
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kinsmen to all the men of Temim settled round about, to the Bel-‘Ambar, 
to the Bena Yerba‘ ibn Han$aleh, and to the Benü Mazin ibn Málik, 
asking help against Bekr. How these men fared among their kinsmen, 
who helped them and who hung back, is told at great length, and were 
tedious to relate here. In the end the men of Mazin rode forth to attack 
Bekr, and overcame them, and recovered el- Waqbà for their tribe, who 
still held it in the days of the geographer Abi ‘Obeyd el-Bekri, who died 
A. H. 487. And this deed of Mazin is the subject of the poem. 

Abu-l-Ghàl et-Tahawi, the author, is so called because hé was descend- 
ed from Tuheyyeh, daughter of 'Abd.Shems son of Sa'd son of Zeyd- 
Menáüh. This woman had three sons, ‘Auf, Abi Süd, and Jusheysh, by 
Malik son of Han$aleh ; and the posterity of these were known by their 
mother's name, not their father's: a very rare thing in Arabian genealogies. 

v. l “ May my life be thy ransom !" is a phrase which recurs con- 
stantly in Arab verse. Like expressions are—“ May my father and mother 
be thy ransom,” ** May I be thy sacrifice!" &e. The idea of fdå is, of 
course, that the person devoting himself takes upon him all the evil in the 
destiny of the other whom he addresses, Hence the common expression, 
heard every day in India, fidwi (properly fidawi). 

v. 2. “The Mill of Battle": a frequent comparison in old Arab 
poetry ; the locus classicus is in the Mo'allaqah of ‘Amr son of Kulthüm, 
vv, 30, 31:— | 


mata nengul "ila qaumin raháná 
yekind fi-I-ligá'i lahá tahiná. 

yekünu thifüluhá shargiyya Nejdin 
waluhicatuhd Qudá'atu 'ajma'iná 


“When our war-mill is set against a people, 

as grain they fall thereunder ground to powder. . 
“ Eastward in Nejd is set the skin thereunder, 

and the grain cast therein is all Qudá'ah." 


'Stubbornest strife’: the word zabün signifies thrusting, pushing, 
straining one against another. 

v. 4. “ Roasted"— salt bil-harbi. This, again, is one of the com- 
monest phrases for War: as in the words of*el-Hárith son of *Obád (for 
the incident, see the notes to No. I) :— 


lam 'akun min junátihá, *alima-1-lá- 
hu, wa'inni bibarriha-l-yauma sáli. z 


“I was not of those whose wrong wrought it, God knows ! 
yet must I today be burned in its blaze.” 


= 


ag 
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v. B. “ All Death's forms": ashédt-el-manini, The best way to take 
ethe phrase is, I think, to understand the various strokes by which death 
an be dealt with a sword: as shearing off the head, cleaving the skull, &c, 
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Ibráhim son of Kuneyf en-Nebháni. 


Be patient : for free-born men to bear is the fairest thing, 
* and refuge against Time’s wrong or help from his hurt is none. 
And if it availed man aught to bow him to fluttering Fear, ~ 
or if he could ward off hurt by humbling himself to III, 
To bear with a valiant front the full brunt of every stroke 
and onset of Fate were still the fairest and best of things. 
But how much the more, when none outruns by a span his Doom, 
and refuge from God's decree nor was nor will ever be. 
5 And sooth, if the changing Days have wrought us—their wonted 
way— 
a lot mixed of weal and woe, yet one thing they could not do : 
They have not made soft or weak the stock of our sturdy spear : 
they, bave not abased our hearts to doing of deeds of shame, 
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We offer to bear their weight a handful of noble souls: 
though laden beyond all might of man, they uplift the load. 
So shield we with Patience fair our souls from the stroke of 
Shame : 
our honours are whole and sound, though others be lean enow. 
Ham. pp. 125-6. 


Nores. 


The metre is the same as that of No. IT. 

I have been able to'ascertain nothing regarding the author; from his 
name, Ibráhim, he was doubtless born after the promulgation of el-Islám. 
His tribe, Nebhán, was one of the divisions of Tayyi'. The sentiment of 
vv. 5—8 seems to shew that the poem belongs to the first days of the new 
faith. The stress laid on the word Aorr, “ free born," in vv. 1 and 3 is also 
consonant with that age, when the Arabs were being thrust into the back- 
ground by the invasion of all important posts, civil and military, by mawd/i, 
* freedmen" of foreign birth. 


v. 6. ©The stock of our sturdy spear": gandtan salibatan. Tho 
epear is here not the actual weapon, but the stubbornness and strength of 
backbone of the clan. Examples of the metaphor abound; the following 


is found in the Mo'allaqah of ‘Amr son of Kulthüm (vv. 57—59) :— 


fa' inna qanátaná, yá ‘Amru, 'a'yet 
*'ala-I-'a'dá' i qablaka ‘an teliná : 
“dd *adda-th-thiqáfu biha,-shma'azzet 
wa-wellet-hû *ashauzanatan zabiind— 
‘ashanzanatan: 'ida-nqalabet, 'arannet 
teshujju qafa-l-muthaqqifi wa-1-jebínd. 
“Tn sooth our spear, o‘Amr, has outworn too many a hand. = 
that strove against it before thee, that it should be soft to thee! 
«When the straiglitening-iron clipped it, it stiffened itself against it, 


and turned it back upon the the wielder thereof, stubborn and 


sturdy : MT. 
* Yea, stubborn : when it was bent to mould it, it cried out, 
and wounded the neck and forehead of the straightener.” 
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“Time was when my spear yielded to none that tried its strength ; 
but softness has come upon it from the Dawns and the Setting Suns ; 


i. e., the passing of the days. 
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Dureyd son of eg- Simmeh. " 


I warned them, both ‘Arid and the men who went ‘Arid’s way 
—the stock of Benu-s-Saudá : yea, all are my witnesses. 
I said to them: ‘Think—even now two thousand are on your 
track, 
all laden with spear and sword, their captains in Persian mail.’ 
But when they would hearken not, I followed their road, though I 
knew well they were fools, and that I walked not in Wisdom's — 
way: 
For am I not but one of Ghaziyyeh? and if they err, 
I err with my house; and if Ghaziyyeh go right, so I. 
I read them my rede one day beneath where the sandhills fail: 
the morrow at noon they saw my counsel as I had seen. 
A shout rose, and voices cried— The horsemen have slain a 
knight " 
I said— Is it ‘Abdallah, the man who ye say is slain ? 
I sprang to his side: the spears had riddled his body through, E 
as weaver on outstretched web plies deftly the sharp-toothed 
comb. | 
I stood as a camel stands with fear in her heart, and seeks 
the stuffed skin with eager mouth, and thinks—is her youngling 
slain ? 
I plied spear above him till the riders had left their prey, 
and over myself black blood flowed forth in a dusky tide, 
10 I fought as a man who gives his life for his brother's life, 
who knows that his time is short, that Death's doom above 
him hangs. "3 
But know ye, if ‘Abdallih be gone, and his place a void, ae 
— —po weakling unsure of hand, and no holder-back was he ! aps 
— Alert, keen, his loins well girt, his leg to the middle bare, ed 
vlemished and clean of limb, a climber to all things high: _ 
r before ck : one gi dful in all he did | p; 
s work to-day would live in to-morrow’s tales e 
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Content to bear hunger’s pain though meat lay beneath his hand : 
to labour in ragged shirt that those whom he served might rest. 
15 If Dearth laid her hand on him, and Famine devoured his store, 
he gave but the gladlier what little to him they spared. 

He dealt as a yonth with Youth, until, when his head grew hoar 

and age gathered o'er his brow, to Lightness he said —Begone! 

Yea, Soriie what it soothes my soul that never I said to him 

‘Thou liest,’ nor grudged him aught of mine that he sought of 
me. 
Ham. pp. 311—580. 
Notes. 

Metre Tail, as in No. II: a short syllable occurs in the third place 
of the second foot of the hemistich three times in this poem, viz., in vv l,a, 
3,5, and 12,a, which is exceptionally frequent. 

The author, Dureyd son of es-Simmeh son of el-Hárith son of Bekr 
son of 'Alqameh son of Judá'ah son of Ghaziyyeh son of Jusham son of 
Mo'àwiyeh son of Bekr son of Hawázin, was a man of great note in the 
days of Mohammed’s boyhood and youth. His father es-Simmeh had led 
the Benüà Jusham in the War of the Fijár on the day of en-Nakhleh, where 
the future prophet, then aged 14, was present (A. D. 585). Es-Simmeh 
(whose real name was Mo'áwiyeh, es- Simmeh being a title meaning “ the 
Serpent") had, according to the Agbáni, five sons by his wife Reyhineh 
daughter of Ma‘di-kerib, a woman of el-Yemen : their names were Dureyd, 
'Abd.Yaghüth, Qeys, Khalid, and ‘Abdallah, all warriors of prowess and 
renown. The stock of Hawázin had their abode in the mountains and 
plains to the East of Mekkeh, and were divided into numerous branches, of 
which the Beni Thaqif of Tå'if, a strong town no great distance from 
Mekkeh, the Beni Suleym, the Beni Jusham, the Beni Sa'd ibn Bekr 
(among whom the Prophet was fostered), the Benü. Nasr ibn Mo'áwiyeh 
and the Bent Hilél were the chief. These were engaged in frequent con- 
tests among themselves, but, at the time when the event to which the 


. poem relates occurred, were all united against the great stock of Ghatafan, 


who dwelt to the north of them (‘Abs, Dubyán, ‘Abdallah, Ashja*). It 


were too long to tell here all that is recorded of Dureyd: his encounter 


with Rabi'ah son of Mukeddem, of the Beni Firás, on the Day of el- 
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In or about the year 610 A. D., a company of the Beni Jusham and 
the Benü Nasr ibn Mo'àwiyeh, both of Hawáüzin, commanded by *Abdal- 
làh, the youngest brother of Dureyd, led a foray against Ghatafán, and 
carried off a great number of camels. They were returning from this 
expedition with their booty, and had reached the border of the territory 
of Hawazin, at a place called Mun'araj el-Liwà (“the place where the 
sandhills curve round,” see v. 5 of the poem), when *'Abdallàh proposed 
that they should halt and divide the spoil. Dureyd, who was with them, 
dissuaded him, pointing out that they were not yet safe from pursuit. 
But ‘Abdallah persisted, and swore that he would not leave the spot, till he 
had taken his fourth part of the captures, and feasted his companions on 
a nagi*eh—a camel slain by the leader of an expedition from his share of 
the spoil and divided among his fellows. Next day, while they were pre- 
paring the feast, a cloud of dust was seen. A sentinel posted on the sand- 
hills eried—* I see horsemen coming clad in yellow." ** They are of Ashja‘,”. 
said ‘Abdallah, “I care not for them."  * I see others," said the sentinel, 
“who have the points of their lances set between the ears of their horses.” 
“These are of Fezárab," said Dureyd. “ And there come also others who 
gallop along, trailing their lances on the ground.” “These are of ‘Abs, and 
Death comes with them !" said the elder brother. 

Hardly had *Abdallüáh's men time to mount, when the foe were upon 
them. ‘Abdallah fell at the very beginning of the fight, slain by a man of 
the house of Qárib, of ‘Abs. Dureyd, fighting to the last over the prostrate 
body of his brother, fell grievously wounded, and his companions fled, 
leaving the camels, which the meu of Ghatafin recovered. When the fight 
was over, two men of ‘Abs, Zahdam and his brother Qeys, collectively known 
as ez-Zahdamáni, “the two Zahdams," with a rider of Fezárah named 
Kardam, passed by Dureyd, who was lying among the dead. Dureyd, who 
was still conscious, heard the elder Zahdam say to Kardam—* Methinks 
Dureyd is not yet dead: I seemed to see his eyelid move, Get thee down, 
and finish him." “ Nay, he is dead," said Kardam. “Get thee down, I 
tell thee, and see if he yet breathes.” Kardam dismounted and went up to 
Dureyd: he found bim still breathing ; but, yielding to compassion, he 
returned and said: “He is dead, quite dead." Notwithstanding this 
assurance, Zahdam, before departing, pierced with his lance the body of 
Dureyd. By a singular chance, this new wound, by opening a passage toa 
quantity of blood which had gathered within from an inward hurt, and 80 
freeing the lungs, was the means of saving Dureyd's life. When at night- 
fall the enemy returned home, he dragged himself towards the lands of 
his tribe, and met a wandering band of men of Hawázin, who received him 
and tended him until his wounds were healed. 
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Some time after, several men of ‘Abs and Fezirah, on their way 
to Mekkeh during the month of pilgrimage, passed by the country where 
Dureyd dwelt. Although it was the time when war was forbidden, they 
did not feel wholly secure, and had hidden their faces in their /ithdma, the 
handkerchiefs with which the Bedawis cover their heads, leaving only their 

; eyes visible. Daureyd perceived them, and went forth to meet them— 
' What men are ye?” he asked. “ Is it I of whom thou askest ?" answered 
one of the travellers. Dureyd recognized the voice of Kardam ;—* Ah,” 
he cried, ** there is no need to ask further: thou and these who follow thee 
have nothing to fear from me," Then he embraced him, and gave him a 
horse, a sword, and a lance, and said, “Take this as a requital of the kind- 
ness which thou shewedst to me on the day of el-Liwà.""* 

v. l. ‘Arid is said by et-Tebrizi to be another name of ‘Abdallah, who 
was likewise called Khâlid (but according to the Aghfini, Khalid was a 
fourth brother of Dureyd's). The Benu-s-Saudi were the family of 
Dureyd and ‘Abdallah, whose mother Reyháneh was very dark, being of 
el-Yemen, where African blood was largely mingled with Arab: es-Saudé 
means “the black woman." 

v. 2. “Laden,” mudajjaj: from dajja, "he walked slowly, as one 

carrying a heavy load." The word therefore means “ fully armed," 

The most esteemed coats of mail were brought from Persia, and in 
that country from Soghdiana (es Sughd); see Hamáseh, p. 349 :— 


Qurümun tesámà min Nizárin, ‘aleyhimi 
mudd@afateun min nesji Da’ ida wa-s- Sughdi. 


“i Warriors who trace their lineage from Nizár, and on them 
double coats of mail of the weaving of David and from es-Sughd.”’ 


x (David is said by Arab tradition, embodied in the Qurán, Sûrah xxi, 80, 
to have been taught by God the art of weaving mail) The best swords 
came from India (hindi, muhenned) and el- Yemen (imported thither by sea 
from the former country); and the best spears were made at el-Khatt 
in el-Bahrán, from bamboos also brought from India. 

+$ vv. 4 and 5 are given in inverse order in et-Tebrizi's text: that in 

which I have placed them is clearly the right one. 
Ghaziyyeh, as will be seen from the genealogy of Dureyd given above, 
was the name of the family in Jusham to which he and his brethren 
belonged. 
P ; * This history is takon almost word for word from Caussin de Perceval, Essai, it, 
pp. 651-554, who again in like manner follows Fresnel, Jour. Asiat Février 1838, who 
translates from the Agháni. It would be difficult to better the work of two such 
omplished hands, For the original, soo Agh. ix, 3-4 
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v. 7. “The weaver's comb :” es-saydsi, plural of sisiyeh, which is 
the comb used by the weaver to push up the threads of the woof into the 
web, so as to make the fabrie close. 

v. 8 “A camel," düt-el-bawwi : the baww is the stuffed skin of a 
young camel (or with a cow, a calf,) cast before a she-camel who has lost 
her young one in order to induce a flow of milk. 

v. 12. * Alert, keen, his loins well girt"—all one attempt to render 
Kemish-el-'izár. Kemish means properly light, quick, active, and is joined 
to 'izár (the trailing waisteloth with which an Arab girt himself, loose and 
flowing in peace, tightly wound and raised in war or serious business) by a 
contracted construction of which examples are frequent. ‘ His leg to the 
middle bare," as would naturally be the result of girding up the 'izár. “A 
climber to all things high:” fa/lá'u 'anjudi, a proverbial phrase for a man 
who seeks fame and glory. This verse is found with another reading later 
on in the Hamáseh (p. 765) :— 


Qastru-lizdri, khárijun nisfu sáqihi, 
sabürun *ala-I-*azzá' i, taliu 'anjudi 
S. €., 


* with his izár girt up short, his leg bare up to the middle, 

patient in face of hardship, a climber to all things high." 

v. 17. This most touching line has been appropriated by another 
poet, a contemporary of, but considerably younger than, Dureyd, Sakhr son 
of ‘Amr, of the Beni Suleym, brother of the poetess el-Khansi whom 
Dureyd wooed. In a lament over his brother Mo'üwiyeh, given in the 
Hamaseh, p. 489, he says— 


Watayyaba nefsi 'annani lam ‘aqul lahu 
kedebta, walam 'abkhal ‘aleyhi bimdliyd, 
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*Weepest thou not,’ said she, ‘for thy brother?’ Ay, and sooth 
enough 
cause there is for tears, but that my frame was builded to endure. 
‘Whom wouldst thou that I should weep for,’ said I,—‘ ‘Abdallah 
the dear, 
or the slain of Abi Beker, he whose grave is on the height, 
*Or that other, ‘Abd-Yaghath, round whom the ravens croak and 
hop ? H 
Sore bereavement, load of sorrow—one grave filled, anothes dug l 
Slaughter chose from all men born the race of Simmeh for her own : 
they chose her, and would none other: so fate goes to fated end. 
5 Yea, and if our blood be ever end and aim of vengeful hands, 
striving day by day to spill it till the days shall be no more, 
Flesh to feed the Sword are we, and unrepining meet our doom : 
well we feed him, slain or slaying, joyfully he takes our food ! 


as Hearts are cured of rancour-siekness, whether men against us war, 
3 or we carry death among them : dying, slaying, healing comes. 
So we halve our days between us, we and all men else our foes: 


no day passes but it sees us busy with this deed or that. 
Ham. pp. 330-2. 


NOTES. 
Ec —. Tho metre is tawil of the first form, which only differs from that of 
—— Nos. II,-IV, and V by having, in the last foot of the second hemistich of 
- each verse, a long syllable instead of a short one in the third place, thus : 
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The poet represents himself as addressed by a woman, who blames bim 
for not shewing sorrow for the death of his brethren. This “ blaming 
woman," ‘ddileh, is a stock figure in old Arab poetry, whether her office be 
to reprove a man for his extravagance and excess in wine, to cast doubt on 
his courage, to question the nobility of his race, or any other of the kind. E 
Instances will be found on almost every page of the Hamáseh. In later 
poetry this usage disappears, the seclusion of women under el-Islim hav- = 
ing made it inconsistent with the manners of the time. 

Dureyd, as stated in the notes to No. V, had four brothers, all of whom 
fell in fight, as he did himself. The three here mentioned are ‘Abdallah, 
the circumstances of whose death have just been told, Qeys, who was slain 
in a combat with the men of Abii Bekr ibn Kilüáb, a branch of the Bend 
‘Amir, and *Abd-Yaghüth, who died in battle with the Benü Murrah of 
Ghatafán. 

v. 2. The licence by which, for the sake of the metre, Beker is 
written for Bekr is one admissible and frequently used in the original = 
Arabic. 

v. 3. 'Abd-Yaghüth: Faghúth, “The Helper," was the name of an — ; 
idol worshipped by the Yemenite tribes of Medhij, who bordered Hawázin 
on the south, Most probably the real name of the other brother, called in 
the text ‘Abdallah, was *454-el- Lát “ Servant of el-Lát." "That many such 
pagan pames mentioned in the old poems were changed when el-Isldm became 
prevalent is certain. 

v. 4. Et-Tebrizi states that not only Dureyd's father, Mo‘iwiyeh son 

of el.Háritb, was called es-Simmeh, “'The Serpent," but also his uncle » 
Malik: the latter was known as **es-Simmeh the greater,” and Dureyd's 
father as “ es-Simmeh the less." 

v.7. “Hearts are cured of rancour-sickness" : yushtafa bind. The 
desire for vengeance is represented in old Arab verse as a burning fever, 
and the satiating of it as recovery from a disease, So one says ishtefeytu bihi— 
* I was cured by means of him," meaning “I wreaked my vengeance on 








him and assuaged my desire Rn " The idiom is of constant occurrence. — — E 

The whole poem is considered by the old critics (Agháni, ix. 3) a t 
splendid example of what the Arabs call sabr, endurance, hardihood, heroie | =. 
temper; and Dureyd’s life was not unworthy of it. For his death, see the p^ 





account of the Battle of Honeyn in Caussin de Perceval, Essai, iii, pp. 245 
| 253, which in this incident follows the Agháni, ix, 14-16. us 
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‘Abdeh son of et-Tabi^. 


On thee be the peace of God, O Qeys son of *Asim, and 
His mercy, the manifold, so long as He will it shew ! 

—The greeting of one whom thou hast left here the mark of Death, 
who went far away, and comes to greet thee though in thy erave. 

When Qeys died, it was not one who went down the way of Death : 
a People it was whose house with his death in ruin fell. 

Ham. pp. 367-8. 


Nor®s. 

Metre Tawil, second form (as in Nos. IT, IV, and V). 
‘Abdeh son of et-Tabib was a Mukhadrim, or a poet who lived both 
. before and after the promulgation of el-Islâm. He belonged to the family 
of *Abbushems son of Sa'd son of Zeyd-Menáh son of Temim, and was an 
object of the bounty of Qeys son of ‘Asim, the great chief of Temim i in the 
days of the Prophet, whose death he here laments. The third verse is 
often quoted as the perfection of posthumous praise (Aghani, xviii. 163). 
Qeys belonged to that division of the sub-tribe of Temim, Sa'd son of 
M Zeyd-Menáh, called the Benü Muqáis. He is first heard of on the Day of 
Krti Sitir (about GOG A. D.), when he defeated Hanifeh and slew Qatádeh son 
of Meslemeh their chief. His wife, Menfüseh, bore him many children, 
and he is said to have been the means of reviving in those days the evil 
custom of female infanticide, which had almost died out among the Arabs, 
* by putting to death all his daughters. He fought against Medhij at 
2c el-Kuláb (612 A. D.), when *'Abd-Yaghüth chief of the Bel-Hárith was 
slain. In A. H. 9 (A. D. 630) he appeared at el-Medineh at the head of a 
= great deputation from the whole tribe of Temim, when a famous contest in 
n verse took place before Mohammed between Zibriqün son of Bedr, the poet 
Te E. T'emim, and Hassin son of Thabit, the poet of the Angår. This ended in 
‘emim | accepting el-Islim in a body, when Qeys was made receiver of the 
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poor-rate (zekdt or sadagát) for his tribe, the Bent Sa'd. After the death 

of the Prophet (A. D. 632), he was one of those who revolted, with many 

others of Temim, against Abü Bekr, but shortly afterwards submitted 

himself and joined in the expedition led by el-'Alà el-Hadrami against — ^ | 
el-Bahrán, which crushed opposition in that quarter. I have not been able f 
to ascertain when he died. 


VIII. > 
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Málik son of er-Reyb. 


I thought who would weep for me, and none did I find to mourn 
but only my sword, my spear, the best of Rudeyneh's store, 
And one Friend, a sorrel steed, who goes forth with trailing rein 
to drink at the pool, since Death has left none to draw for him. 
Ham. p. 247, quoted in Commentary. 


NOTES. 
Metre Tawtl, as in No. II. 


These lines are quoted in et-Tebrizi's commentary on p. 247 of 
Freytag's edition of the Hlamáseh, in illustration of the word khindid, a 
stallion. The poem from which they are taken is a lament (marthiyeh) by 1 
Malik son of er-Reyb over his own death, a portion of which is quoted in the -~ 
Kitüb-el.Agháni (xix, 162), and the whole of which is to be found in the "uu 
*Iqd-el- Ferid of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (ii, 10-11). "The author was abrigand of à 
| the tribe of Mázin who roamed over the country of Temim in the neighbour- * 
u hood of el-Bagrah during the early years of the Umawi dynasty. When 3 
a Mo'àwiyeh sent Sa‘id son of *Othmán son of *Affán as his viceroy to Khurá- + 
ig | sân, the latter on his way to Persia met Malik, and, struck by his noble mien — H 
, | andg bearing, invited him to aecompauy him. Mâlik, however, fe 
— ied say, was — by a serpent), and died on the way to Khurbn. — 
d | — e emi verses forma [ part, — 
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v.l. “Made by Rudeyneh," Rudeyni, is a stock epithet of spears; 
Rudeyneh, tradition says, was a woman of el-Khatt in el-Bahrin, who was 
most expert at straightening spears: whence every good spear is called by 





her name. 
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Muweylik el-Mexmiim. 
Take thou thy way by the grave wherein thy dear one lies 
—Umm-el-‘Ala—, and lift up thy voice: ah if she could hear! 
How art thou come—for very fearful wast thou—to dwell 
in a land where not the most valiant goes but with quaking 
as. heart ? 
God's love be thine and His mercy, O thou dear lost one! 


— i not meet for thee is the place of shadow and loneliness. 
— — And a little one hast thou left behind—God’s ruth on her! 


US dg she knows not what to bewail thee means, yet weeps for thee. 

E 5 For she misses those sweet ways of thine that thou hadst with her, 
Ih and the long night wails, and we strive to hush her to sleep 
jn vain. > | 






E 


|. . straightway mine eyes brim-full are filled from the well of tears. 
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NOTES. 
The metre is the Admil, scanned thus: 


vw wy Wy jV" | oo | Gu 


The English imitates the Arabian measure. 

I have ascertained nothing of the author of these lines. Muweylik is 
the diminutive of Malik, and el-Mezmáüm means “ bridled,"— probably a 
nickname given for some peculiarity of feature. The verses were evidently 
composed after el-Islàm. Umm-el-‘Alé was the poet's wife, whose loss he 
mourns. 

v. 4. I have taken serAümeh in the sense in which it is used when 
one dead is spoken of—as a prayer that God's mercy may light on him or her. 

v. 7. “ The well of tears," shu'ünu ‘ayni : shu'ün, plural of sha'n, are 
the tear-ducts of the eye, 
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Khalaf son of Khalifeh. 
I reprove my soul when no man is by for every smile : 
yea, a man may laugh, and be sick at heart with a sorrow sore. 
In ed-Deyr they lie, my lost ones : many another too 
__ knows well the pain el-Musallà hides in its slope of gares! 
illocks — em Ce gesta cs 3 ai de d go there, 
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NOTES. 
The Arabic is in the awil of the third form; the second hemistich is 
scanned thus : 


D oer] M ron cin ee ATE aa 

: V Nec 

h^ The English adopts the form of the Kamil, asin No. IX. 

, The author, Khalaf son of Khalifeh, was an inhabitant of el-Medinch, 
r and is mentioned as an authority on the traditions respecting the Prophet. 
i v. 1. I have, following the commentary, joined kAdliyan with o'dfili, 


in the sense of alone: but it might easily be taken with febessemtu, in tho 
sense of “ light-hearted, as if free from care." 

* vy. 2. Ed-Deyr is the name, apparently, of the spot where his dear 
| ones were buried. It is the usual word for a Christian monastery. Æl- 





— Musalla,.“the place of prayer", was the name of a small mosque which 
ve stood at the top of a slope called bagi‘-el-Gharged, used as the cemetery of 
re el-Medineh. 
XI. 
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* Abdalléh son of Tha'leleh el-Hanafi. 

Jefore the door of each and all a slumber-place i is ready set : 

E: me n ‘wane and dwindle, and the graves in number grow from day 
today; | | 

ind ever more and more outworn the traces fade of hearth and home, 
b mot ever yonder f for some dead is newly built a house of clay. 

zo neighbours are they of the living: near and close their fellow- 
ship; 
hat i if tby soul would win. their converse, thou — seek it far 


a 
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Nores. 
The metre is the third form of the Tawi, as in No. X. 

Of the author I know nothing. He was a member of the tribe of 
Hanifeh, an important division of Bekr who dwelt in el-Yemáümeh in the 
southern part of the central mountain country of Nejd. These verses are 
frequently quoted (e. g., ‘Iqd, ii, 6), but their exact date I have not been 
able to ascertain: Ibn-Khallikàn says that they were repeated by Ya‘ qüb 
son of Dá'üd, once the Wezir of el-Mahdi, when on his release from prison 4 

+ in A. H. 175 he heard of the death of his brothers. * 

v. l. The word jind (* before the door") means the space in front of 

the tent. The same word is rendered “ yonder" in v. 2. 
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‘Amr son of Qami’ah. 

Alas my soul for Youth that’s gone— 
no light thing lost I when he fled ! 
What time I trailed my skirts in pride, 
and shook my locks at the tavern’s door, 
Nay, envy not a man that men 
, ‘Age has made him ripe and wise?” — 
— thou love life and Jive Tong site, = 
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> TA E" d hes 


The existence of a metrical foot maf'ülátu is however very questionable. 
The poem itself exhibits the following scansion :— 
o c i ad v rise v ua RO [UM MN S err uer ti E 


Now, if we compare this with the Besit :— 

v». EX: ol se ae fe fk e 
we find that the two coincide, except in the third foot of the Besit, which 
in our poem appears as Y — instead of — — Y —. I am therefore in- 
clined to regard this metre as a shortened form of the Besit, and to divide it 
thus :— 

Although the first syllable of the last foot of each hemistich is short, it is 
considered by Arabian metrists to represent an original long syllable: that 
is, the foot fü'ilun is shortened to fa‘ilun. It therefore receives a stress 
in utterance which makes the foot something more than a mere anapwst. 
The first foot may show the varieties Y — Y — and — V YV —, but these 
are not found in this poem. 

The piece is interesting as one of the oldest specimens of Arabie 

* poetry that have come down to us. 'Amr son of Qami'ah, its author, was 
grandson of Sa'd son of Málik son of Dubey‘ah son of Qeys son of 'Tha'le- 
beh, of the tribe of Bekr, who was a leader in the war of Basüs, and an 
ancestor of the poet Tarafeh. He is claimed as the first of Nizár (that is, 
of the Ma'addie Arabs as opposed to those of el-Yemen) who made regular 
gasidehs, and as the master in this art of Imra'-el-Qeys. He reached a 
great age, and was the companion of Imra’-el-Qeys in his journey to the 
Court of the Greek Emperor, which C. de Perceval fixes in 535 A. D.: 
he died, however, on the way in Asia Minor, and was called by the Arabs 
‘Amr ed-dá'i*, that is, “ ‘Amr the lost." Two verses of his are quoted by 
et-Tebrizi on p. 181 of the Hamiseh, which are in a form of the .Hesif - 

t closely allied to the JMunsarih, and quite in the vein of those given above :— 

` El-ka'su mulkun liman 'a*malahá 
wa-Linulku minhu saghirun wa-kebir : 

minha-s-sabühu-l-lati tetrikuni 
leytha *ifirrina wa-l-málu Kethir. 

* The cup is a kingdom to him who plies it, 

T and his kingdom, though little, how vast it is! 

Thereout I drink in the morning, and am 

a lion of ‘Ifirrin, my wealth overflowing.” 


d. e, the morning draught gives me both valour and generosity, so that in 
giving I am as a king. | 


L 
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v. l. "Light thing," 'amaman: that is, something near at hand, 
easily to be grasped and recovered. 

v. 2. The translation fails to give the full force of the original here, 
which may thus be rendered :—* What time I trailed my robes of silk and 
wool to the nearest of my wine-sellers, and shook loose my locks," The 
difference between rey} (plural of reytah) and muriit (plural of mirt) is 
not certain: both were sumptuous garments, worn over the under-clothing, 
and long in the skirt. “The nearest of my wine-sellers" shews that he 
was a wealthy man, and had many to supply him with wine. The use of 
lijür (plural of fájir), which properly means traders in general, in the 
exelusive sense of wine-sellers, is worthy of notice, though frequent in the 
poetry of the pagan time. 

v.9. "Ripe and wise": so I render kakam, which properly means one 
who on aecount of his years and his wisdom is chosen as a judge or arbiter 
in disputes between tribe and tribe, or man and man. Such a fakam was 
the ancient ‘Amir son of e$-Darib, ancestor on the mother's side of the 
tribes of Thagif and ‘Amir son of Sa'sa'ah, who on account of the drowsi- 
ness caused by great age required to be roused to attention by a thrust 
from a stick (or, as some say, by one of his sons knocking one stick against 
another to awake him). See Ham., p. 98, and el-Meydáni, at the proverb 
inna-l-'asà quri'at lidi-I-hilmi (i, 32, Büláq edn.). 

v.4. Here also I have diverged from the phrase, but not the sense, 
of the original, which, literally rendered, is —“ If the length of his long 
life has delighted him, yet there has become apparent in his face the long 
time that he has been saved (from deatb)." In changing the third to the 


second person, I have merely put the general result intended in another 
way exactly equivalent. 
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C Sulmi son of Rabi‘ah. 


J Roast flesh, the glow of fiery wine, 
i to speed on camel fleet and sure 
As thy soul lists to urge her on 
through all the hollow's breadth and length ; 
White women statue-like that trail 










i rich robes of price with golden hem, . 
ES Wealth, easy lot, no dread of ill, 

| | to hear the lyre's complaining string— 
Y 5 These are Life's joys. For man is set 
Us the prey of Time, and Time is change. 
j V Life strait or large, great store or naught, 
re n all’s one to Time, all men to Death. 
4 Death brought to naught Tasm long ago, 
—* Ghadi of Bahm, and Dà Judin, 
Nu (ie The race of Jásh and Márib, and 
ne l the House of Luqmån and et-Tuqün. 
cz Ham, pp. 506-7. 

Nores. 


PEU The metre of this poem is unique, and does not occur among the 
. forms settled either by el-Khalil son of Ahmed, the founder of Arabic 
|. prosody, or by Said son of Mas'adeh el-Akhfash. Et-Tebrizi considers it 
. a species of Besif. The following is its scheme :— 
Ed. NS T0) 18e Qui View Ilii oom; fe e n | Vo — 
ER oc S |. | 

The author, Sulmi son of Rabi‘ah, belonged to the family of the 
»u-s-Sid (“Sons of the Wolf") of Dabbeb, a tribe descended from 
Mudar by Tabikhah son of Ilyas. The men of Dabbeh were one of the 
ederate tribes all descended from Tabikhah, and closely 
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— 


allied with Temim, among whom they dwelt. There is another longer 
poem by the same author, quite in the spirit of this, at pp. 274-6 of the 
Hamáseh. Ihave not been able to ascertain when he lived, but it must have 
been in the days of the Ignorance. 

v. l. “Camel,” bázil, properly a she-camel nine years old, when she 
is strongest and fittest to bear fatigue. — KAabab means a quick trot. | 

v. 9. "Statue.like," ka-d-dumà : this comparison is found more than 
once in the poems of Imra'-el.Qeys. There is a strangeness about it in the 
mouth ofa Desert Arab.  Imra'-el-Qeys was a prince who bad travelled and 
seen strange lands, and among them probably the sculptures of the Greeks. 
The Dabbi, who had a taste for the pleasures of the town, may also have 
seen Greek statues in Syria, though his poem at pp. 274-6 shews him as a 
genuine Bedawi. 

v. 7. 'Tasm was one of the old lost races of Arabia, who dwelt, with 
a sister tribe named Jedis, in a valley called el-Jaww in el-Yemámeh, in 
southern Nejd. A quarrel broke out between Tasm and Jedis, in which 
the latter tribe massacred the whole of the former, except one man named 
Riyáh, who escaped and invoked the aid of Hassin son of As'ad, the Tubba‘ 
of el-Yemen. This king led an army against Jedis, and exterminated the 
whole race (see the Himyerite Qasideh, vv. 79.80). Nothing certain is 
known of the date of this event, and Tasm to an Arab was but the name of a 
people that perished long ago. Of Ghadi of Bahm also nothing is known 
but his name: he seems to have been a prince of Irem, of the race of ‘Ad, 
another lost people, and is mentioned together with Luqmán and Da Jeden 
in a verse cited by el-Jauhari : 

Lau 'annani kuntu min ‘Adin wamin ' Iremin 
Ghadiyya Bahmin wa- Lugmánan wa-Dá Jedeni. 
* T£ I had been a man of the race of ‘Ad and of Irem, 
Ghadi of Bahm or Luqmán or Di Jeden." 

Hh Judün probably stands for Dû Jeden, the surname of a king of 
Himyer whose name was ‘Alas son of el-Hárith. The Arabs say that 
Hi Jeden was so named from his beautiful voice, and that he was expert 


in song. The name is however, like all the names of Himyer compounded 


with Dé, a local one, Jeden being the city or fortress after which the 
Prince was called. The name Dad Jeden is found in Halévy's Himyerite 
inscriptions: see Major Prideaux's Edn. of the Himyerite Qasideh, p. 58. 
"There was another Dà Jeden called el-Akbar, the greater, whose name was 
'Alqameb, of much older date, a cousin of Bilqis the Qu: of — 
nd makes the contemporary St — i 


i m t Of the race of Jásh — 
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Márib is the name of the famous dyke in el-Yemen, the bursting of 
which caused the dispersion northwards of all the tribes who dwelt in its 
neighbourhood. This dyke was built by Luqmán, king of the second ‘Ad 
(that is, the remnant which remained on the destruction of the first ‘Ad 
with their city Irem of the Pillars), and on it depended for its irrigation 
a vast tract of country. Its remains are still visible, and have been visited 
by European travellers (C. de Perceval, Essai, i. p. 17). Luqmán and his 
family, after a rule which the Arabs say lasted a thousand years, was 
overthrown by Ya'rub, son of Qahtán, who founded a new empire which 
afterwards became that of the Himyerite. kings. ‘Abd-Shems Seba, father 
of Himyer, made Márib his capital, and repaired and completed the dyke. 
The bursting of the dyke is placed by C. de Perceval in 120 A. D., and 
the dispersion which followed it is proverbial in Arab history. To this 
event the dynasties of Ghassán and el-Hireh owed their origin, and by reason 
of it the north and centre of Arabia became peopled by numerous tribes from 
el- Yemen, quite distinct from the race of Nizar or Ma'add. 

Luqmán is the king of the second ‘Ad just mentioned. Et-Tuqün is the 
plural of et-Tiqn, a name borne by two men in old Arab legend, ‘Amr son 
of Tiqn, a famous archer in the days of Luqmán of ‘Ad, and Ka'b son of 
Tiqn, mentioned by el-Meydani. “ A better archer than ibn-Tiqn" is given 
as an ancient proverb in the collection of the last named author (i. 278). 
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Malik son of Harim el-Hemdáni. 


» 


Yea, knowledge I have from Time, the best of all counsellors, 
the passing of days that brings to light wealth of hidden lore: 
I know how the Rich is served by riches, how fair the praise 
Er they gather with eunning hands, whatso be the blame his due ; 





7 : 3 
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And how lacking wastes and wears a man though his heart be high 
—yea, sharper the sting thereof than falling of untanned scourge! 


He looks on the steps of Fame—the steps he can never tread— ; 
and sits in the midst of men in silence without a word. 
Ham. pp. 520-1. , 
Nores. Pi 


Metre Twwil, as in No. II. I have discovered nothing regarding the 
author or his date. The tribe of Hemdán, to which he belonged, was a 





branch of Medhij, a stock of el- Yemen. a 
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One unnamed. 


I said to my fellow while our beasts were speeding 
with us from el-Munifeh to ed- Dimár— 





s ; * Drink deep the scent of the flowery Upland meadows, 3 
es! ‘for after to-night no more shall we see ‘Arar? TE 
ED .. How sweet the breezes that blow thence to us-ward, ———— em 
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> 
Nores. 


The metre is Wifir, as in No. III. The English only roughly imi- 
tates it, and does not attempt to keep up the equivalence of two short 
syllables or one long in the third place of each foot: the second hemistich 
of the English is also catalectic, the Arabic not. 

v. l. “Our beasts," “ el-‘ts"’: ‘is, plural of ‘eyed, means a she-camel 
almost white in colour, slightly tinged with yellow. This is one of the 
colours most esteemed in camels among the Arabs. 

, El-Munifeh and ed.Dimár are evidently stages on the road out of 
Nejd. The Marásid gives the former (iij, 167) as the name of a water 
belonging to Temim towards Felj, where was fought one of their battles. 
The Qámüs says it is a water of Temim between Nejd and el-Yemámeh. 
Ed-Dimár in the Marásid (ii, 185) is likewise given as the name of a 
place between Nejd and el. Yemámeh. This locality does not however suit 
very well here. El-Yemifmeh is as much part of Nejd as any other portion 
of that region; and a rider going from central to southern Nejd would 
hardly speak of himself as quitting the upland for the plain. El-Munifeh 
means merely “the high place," and ed-Dimár “the valley that hides, by 
.enclosing him, the traveller therein" (or perhaps a hollow in the sand-sea 
rather than a valley) ; and both may be the names of many other places 
than those specified. I take it that the journey intended was rather 
towards the north than the south. 

v.2. ‘Ardr is the name (in the collective form) of a sweet-smelling 
yellow flower which in the spring season covers the uplands of Nejd. 
EkKhalil says that it is el-baháret el-barriyyeh, Buphthalmum or ox-eye. 

qm Others say that it is a bush (Buphthalmum arborescens), and Ibn-Barri that 

itis the wild narcissus. The complexion of a woman is compared to the 
colour of its blossoms by el-'A'shà in the line 
beydá'u dahwatahá wasaf- 
rá' u-l-ashiyyeta ka-l-*arárah. 
“ White in the noonday, and clear yellow in the even like the 'aráraA."" 

| v. 5. More literally, “Months passed away, and we marked neither 

—. the full moons nor the new moons thereof.” 

E. sx Nejd, “the Upland," is the whole of that portion of Arabia which lies, 

VE on the south, west, and east, inland from the mountain barrier whieh separa- 

ia tesit from. the lowland um the coast ee Tihámeh on the western seed. 
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"XVI. 
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One uunnamed. 


Yea, take thy fill of joy with her what time she yields her love to thee, 
and let no grieving stop thy breath whenas she turns herself to flee. 
Ah, sweet and soft her ways with thee: bethink thee well: the day f 
shall come 
when some one favoured e’en as thou shall find her just as sweet and - 
free. : 
And if she swear that absence ne'er shall break her paet of plighted 
troth, 
— when did rose-tinted finger-tips and binding pledges e'er agree? 
Ham. p. 515. 
Notes. 
Metre Tawi/, third form, as in No X. 


v. 1. “Grieving”: shejà is properly a bone or anything else that 
sticks in Ne throat and chokes one. 
v.9. *''Rose-tinted finger-tips," makhdb-el-benán.. The Arab women | 
f. tinge the ends of their fingers with Ainnd (Lawsonia inermis). +" 
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Taubeh son of el-Homeyyir. 


Ah if but Leyla once would send me a greeting down 

of grace, though between us lay the dust and the flags of stone, 
My greeting of joy should spring in answer, or there should ery 

toward her an owl, ill bird that shrieks in the gloom of graves, 
They envy me that from Leylà never was mine from her: 

how slight be the cause of joy soever, how good it is! . 

Ham. p. 576. 
NOTES. 

Metre Tuwil,asin No. II. "The first line in both Arabie and English 
is Makhriim, that is, deprived of its initial short syllable. 

Much is told of this Taubeh in the Kitáb-el-.Agháni (x. 07—82). He 
was a cousin of Leylà, a woman of great beauty, belonging to the family of 
el-Akhyal (hence called Leyla-l-Akhyaliyyeh), of the tribe of ‘Amir son of 
Sa'sa'ah. 'l'aubeh loved her from her childhood, when they were children 
in the desert together, but her father refused to give her to him in mar- 
riage. He led a stormy life, and met his death in fight in the reign of 
Mo‘iwiyeh, the first of the Umawi Khalifehs. Leyla long survived him, 
but never forgot him and his love for her. She also was a renowned 
- poctess, and was alive at a great age in the reign of ‘Abd-el-Melik son of 

Merwin. A tale is told of her death in which these verses figure (Agh. x. 82). 
She was making a journey with her husband, when they passed by the grave 
of Taubeh. Leyla, who was travelling in a litter, cried “ By God! I will not 
1 depart hence till I greet Taubeh." Her husband endeavoured to dissuade 
lo uf. but she would not hearken: so at last he allowed her. And she went 
up the mound on which the tomb was, and said—* Peace be to thee, 
a O Taubeh!” Then she turned her face to the people, and said— I never 
Ji knew him to speak falsely until this day." “ What meanest thou ?" 
| said they: “ was it not he," she answered, * who said— = — 
T ‘Ah, if but Leyla once would send me a greeting down 
= ad of grace, though between us lay the dust and the flags of stone, 
Ad My greeting of joy should spring in answer, or there should ery 
m toward her an owl, ill bird that shrieks in the gloom of graves’ ? 
— Nay, but I have greeted him, and he has not answered me as he said." 
Now there was a she-owl crouching in the gloom by the side of the grave ; 
and when it saw the litter and the crowd of people, it was frightened, and 
flew in the face of the camel. And the camel was startled, and cast Leyla 
— hea ong on the ground ; and she died that hour, and was buried by 
| v. 1. Sufüih are the flags of stone set over a grave. 
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v.2, "The pagan. Arabs had a strange and gloomy superstition, which 
survived long after the days of el-Islam, though expressly denounced as 


' baseless by the Prophet himself, that the spirits of dead men became owls, 


which dwelt in the graves where their bodies were laid. Sada or hdmch, 
the names for an owl, thus came to mean the ghost of a dead mah; and a 
common proverbial saying in the mouth of an old man was **I shall be an 
owl to-day or to-morrow" (this was used even by so pious a Muslim as 
Lebid in his old age under Mo‘iwiyeh). Some say that only the souls of 
those slain unavenged became o", and that they flew at night about the 
grave, crying wsgünt, usqüni—" give me to drink!" When the blood of 
vengeance was poured forth, they were appeased and ceased to ery. ‘That 
some such notion prevailed is clear from many passages, 7. e., that the owl 
or ghost was tormented by a perpetual thirst, which required to be assuaged 
with blood or wine (see No. XVIII in the present series): but it is 
equally certain that it was not only those who were slain unavenged who 
were believed to become owls, but that *owl" was the common word for all 
ghosts, 

v. 3. De, “they envy me Leyli’s love: but I never obtained it. 
Nevertheless, that my name is coupled with hers is in itself a joy to me, 
and good, however slight a thing it be." Aullumd garret bihi-l-'eyn, 


literally: “everything which brings coolness to the eye." — Qurrat el-‘cyn, 


* coolness to the eye," is a common expression for gladness. 
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NOTES. 

The first form of the Taiwi?, as in No. VI. 

One would gladly know the author of these passionate lines: but too 
many of the fragments in this Book of the Hamáseh (No. IV, “ Love 
pieces,") are anonymous, It seems probable that he lived in the days of 
paganism, although, as just mentioned (Notes to No. XVII), the supersti- 
tion to which reference is made in v. 1 was by no means extinct under 
el-Islim. ‘The translation is as nearly as possible word for word. 

v. 1. See note to v. 2 of No. XVII. Here the poet, looking forward 
to his own death of love for Leylà, prays that his owl's thirst may be 
appeased by her blood. 

v. 3. "The play upon ghina, * wealth," * strength,” and fagr, * poverty, 
lacking," is difficult to render in English. 
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By Him who brings weeping and laughter, 
Who deals Death and Life as He wills— 

She left me to envy the wild deer 
that graze twain and twain without fear ! 

O Love of her, heighten my heart's pain, 
and strengthen the pang every night! 

O Comfort that days bring, forgetting— 
the Last of all days be thy tryst! 

I marvelled how busy the World wrought 
to sunder us whiles sve were one : 

But when that which bound us was broken, 

then did the World rest, his work done. 
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Nores. 


Metre Tawtl, first form, as in No. VI. 

Abii Sakhr of Hu$eyl, the author, was a poet of the early days of 
el-Islàm, chiefly renowned as a writer of erotic poetry. 

v. 1.” The force which the repetition of al/adi here gives to the origi- 
nal ean hardly be adequately rendered in English. I have attempted to 
represent it by extreme concision, and thus, while the last two verses of 
the poem are rendered by four short lines each, the first two have only two 
lines apiece. The following is a literal translation of the latter:— À 
“Yea, by Him who brings weeping and laughter—by Him 

who slays and brings to life—by Him whose command is the only power ! 
Verily she left me to envy the wild creatures of the field, when I see 
a pair of them wandering together, with no fear to terrify them !" 

v. 3. Here the translation is as nearly as possible literal. “ The last 
of all days," el-Hashr, is the Day of the Resurrection. 

v. 4. This verse is susceptible of two interpretations, depending on 
the various meanings of ed-dahr and sa‘a. The former may either mean 
“the World,” that is, the people of the World, the worldlings, or it may 
be rendered “Time”; and the latter may mean “to be busy, to work 
actively," or “to run.” If the former interpretation be chosen, the render- 
ing I have given above will express the sense— "I wondered how 
actively those unkindly ones about us worked te part us: but when they 
succeeded, then their activity ceased." If the latter, the meaning is—“ I 
wondered how swiftly the time sped between me and her while we were 
united: but when the space of our union came to an end, then Time 
seemed to have ceased to move at all"; or, metrically— 

« I marvelled how swiftly the time sped 
between us the moment we met: 

Bat when that brief moment was ended, 
how wearily dragged he his feet !" 
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One unnamed. 


Love’s master was I once and free: but evermore his strength be bent 
to bind me fast, and I to loose, till in the end he mastered me. 
And never saw I like us twain two lovers sundered, she from me, 
and I from her, true-hearted still and faithful, spite of all men's hate 
— Two friends that have no hope of converse, meeting never face to face : 
where hast thou seen two loving hearts that looked not for the day of 
joy ? 
Ham. p. 551. 
E Nores. 
Metre Tawi/, second form, as in No. II. 
The first line of this poem is not rendered by Riickert in his version 
of the Hamáseh, as being impossible to express fully in German. "The 


P difficulty lies P the words en-nagd and el-'ibrüm, the former of which 
| means the unfwisting of the strands of a rope, and the latter the twisting 
[al of them tight. The verse therefore means—"' Love strove with me to 


twist tight my bonds, while I strove with him to untwist and relax — 
I was his master at the beginning, but in the end he prevailed over me,’ 
ie v. 3. I e.“ We are lovers who have no hope of delight one in iba 
6 other: and hardly shalt thou see two lovers who look not some day to be 
Wi joined together. Yet we are firm and faithful in our love, though we 


have no hope." 


— 
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F^ A white one: she rises slow, and sweeps with her hair the ground : 
Lo TS hides her within its coils, a billow of blackest black. 
e shines in its midst like Dawn that breaks from the farthest East : 
ier like the darkest Night and veils her above, around. 
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Nores, 
The metre is the Kâmil, as in No. IX. The English, however, follows 
the Tawi/, of the second form. 
Bekr son of en-Nattih was a man of Hanifeh, and a native of el-Yemá- ⸗ 
meh. For some time he robbed on the highway, but was induced by Abi 


Dulaf, a minister of the ‘Abbasi Khalifehs, to enter the army, where he — 
shewed great valour. He was thus a late poet, and when he died, says 
Abi Hiffan, poesy came to an end for ever. Abt Dulaf, his patron, died in 
A. H. 226. : 
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Nusgeyb. 
They said last night—* To-morrow at fist of dawuihg: 
or may be at eventide Leyla must go.’ 
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NorTES, 

Metre WMåfir, asin No. III. The English follows the original measure, 
gave in making the second hemistich catalectic. » 

Nuseyb was a negro slave, the property of a man who lived in 
Wádi-l.Qurà, not far to the East of el-Medineh. He covenanted with his 
master to buy his freedom (in Freytag's text, for Admet ‘ala nefsihi, read 
Kkátaba ‘ala nefsihi), and having done so, repaired to the Khalifeh ‘Abd-el- 
‘Aziz ibn Merwin, whom he praised in an ode, In requital therefor 
‘Abd-el-‘Aziz gave him the purchase money wherewith to redeem himself, 
and gifts besides. He excelled in erotic and laudatory poetry. 

v.2. “A Qatà," The Qatà is the sand-grouse, a well-known bird 
of the Arabian Deserts, constantly recurring in old Arab poetry, and the 
subject of innumerable proverbial sayings. 





The revenues of the Mughal Empire in India.—By EDWARD 
.  Tnowxas, F. R. S., Late Bengal C. S. 

Indian Numismatists are greatly indebted to Mr. C. J. Rodgers of 
Amritsar for his contributions of coins “ supplementary to the Chronicles 
.of the Pathán Kings of Dehli,"* and for the careful illustration of the 
new specimens, by his own hand, which have lately appeared in our 
Journal. 

In his last paper in Part I, Vol. XLIX, 1880, p. 213, on the ** Copper 
coins of Akbar," Mr. Rodgers has entered into some speculations on the 
- amount of the State Revenue of that monarch, based upon novel inter- 





4 pretations of the legends on the coins he describes, which seem to me to 
d be open to criticism. I am the more bound to notice these readings and 
E. the deductions involved, as they touch a subject of much importance in 

the Fiscal history of India, which I have endeavoured to elucidate in a 
4 separate publication on the “ Revenue resources of the Mughal Empire.”’+ 
t ^ TI eannot claim that this work was received with much favour, on its 


|. - — first appearance, the returns contrasted so strikingly with the lesser totals 
obtained from the land in our day, that there was an intuitive tendency 
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Hunter remarked in 1872.* “Several attempts have been made in India 
to controvert Mr. Thomas's figures, but so far without success," And in 
his latest Lectures on “ England's work in India,"f the * Director-General 
of Statistics to the Government of India," embodies them without question 
in his text, as a basis of comparison with the existing revenues of British 
India, and adds “indeed, the difficulty of a comparison has arisen not 
from the absence of information in respect to the Mughal revenues, but 
for want of exact statements regarding our own," 

Mr. Clements Markham, to whom H. M.'s Indian Government en- 
trusted the task of compiling the successive Reports on the Indian Surveys, 
in like manner, seems to have fully satisfied himself as to the soundness 
of my data, which he quotes, in all faith, in his special notice of Akbar's 
fiscal policy. 

On the other hand, there have been criticisms and contentions enough, 
none of which seem to me to go so thoroughly into the details of a 
complicated subject, as to require more than a passing notice.§ 

I reproduce the general summary of the results obtained by me in 
1871, from various and completely independent sources, 

I have no wish whatever to claim for them finality, but they fall in 
epochally with probabilities, and I shall be the first to welcome any new 
lights, by whomsoever discovered. 


* Orissa, Smith, Elder and Co,, 1872, Vol. II, p. 275. 

t Smith, Eldor, 1880, p. 104. 

i Akbar, an Eastern Romance * * with notes and an introductory life of the 
Emperor Akbar by O. R. Markham, C. B., F. R. S. W. H. Allen and Co., 1879, pp. 

4$ I scarcely know how to reply within reasonablo space to Mr. H. G. Keene's 
criticisms in his “ Turks in India" (Allen, 1879), they are so discursive; but, the main 
point of difference botween us seems to be the relative reliance to be placed on the 
returns of tho Aín-i-Akbarí, as against those of Nizám-ud-dín Ahmad. Tho former 
wore avowedly progressivo as new official details came in, and the grand total (in the 
case I examined) did not accord-with, or como-up-to the divisional totals embodied 
in the same schedule ; the method of reckoning was also, to a certain extent, arbitrary, 
i. e., by 40 dáma to the rupee, the latter a coin only recently introduced, and whose 
absolute 


divisional money representative, or yth ín copper, is still a 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE AMOUNT OF TilE REVENUES OF THE MUGHAL 
EMPIRE AT Various PERIODS, WITH THE AUTHORITIES 
FOE THE RETURNS. l 
| Land Revenue from 
Mvcnarn Éwurrznonmns, AvuTHORITY. wea: ail Sources: 

1. Akbar, ap. 1693 .. Nizám-ud-dín Ahmad.. " 

2. p AD 1594 .. Abúl Fazl, MSS....... £16,674,388 
3. 2 ,. Official documenta ,... 16,582,440 
4. » AD. 1605 .. Indian authorities quo- 

ted by De Lait .... 17,450,000 
5. Jahangir, ap. 1609- 
1 


l s.. Captain W. Hawkins .. 50,000,000 
» AD 1628 .. Abdul Hamid Láhóri,, 17,400,000 


£ 32,000,000 


1648-9 terest =. Ditto idj 260020646 5955232525 22,000,000 
8, Aurangzéb, A.D. 1655 Official documents | Gross, 26,743 970 


Nett, 24,056,114 
Later official docu- Gross, 35,641,431 


"9. "n ments*  ....,.,. { Nett, 34,505,890 

10. " A.m.1695 Gemelli Careri ........ 80,000,000 

11. m AD.1697 Mannucci (Catron) .... 38,719,400 (x 2=) 77,135,800 
i 12. * A.D. 1707 Hamusio ,.... sees 30,179,692 


Mr. Rodgers proposes to reduce by a summary process my total No. 1, 
of Nizám-ud.din, from £32,000,000 to £3,200,000. The data for this 
alteration are, unfortunately for his argument, fundamentally erroneous. 
He has figured two coins of Akbar, in his Plates, bearing upon this division 
of his proofs. 

No. 27 weighing 40 grains of copper, which he reads correctly as 

> (one) damréí. A second coin of a similar character No. 4, weigh- 
ing 76 grains of copper, he reads incorrectly as e!» dám, and he proposes 
B to identify the coin as the representative of te dám or ;j';th of the rupee 

prr of Akbar's revenue system. 

1 need scarcely follow his method of calculation whereby he seeks to 
justify the reduction above-named, as there is a much more simple way of 
disposing of the question. Tested by his own interpretation of the legend 
on No. 27, the letters on No. 4 can only be read as [pto domrá,t 4. ¢., a 

double damri,t and have nothing whatever to do with the long-sought 
piece of the money of account. — 

— His second basis of calculation depends on the import of the word 
—— he transcribes as tán%e, inscribed on his coins Nos. 1, 2, 3. The definitions 
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of value on these pieces result in an average weight, in copper, of some- 
thing over 55 grains. Mr. Rodgers thereupon proceeds to infer that 
as “the total revenues of Akbar are put down by Nizám-ud.dín at 
640,00,00,000 tankes. This at the rate of 200 to the rupee would be 
equal to 3,20,00,000 rupees or £3,200,000.” 

In this instance, also, the argument is founded on a palpable fallacy. 
There were both gold and silver 453 fankaAs* which constituted the t. 
early currency of the Patháns, each of which were of the identical weight 
of 175 grains. But the Zink (or dáng), as I was careful to point out 
(p. 408, my Pathan Kings), had nothing to do with the Zankah, I was 
also able to determine that the former was the surviving equivalent of the 
Purdna of Manu, weighing 32 Ratis or 56 grains; in short the Fits 
(Arabie ($315) dáng, which Babar himself remarked, was still used, in his 
days, to weigh “jewels and precious stones," and which he enters in his 
own Table of weights as equivalent to 32 Ratis.t 


* The Persian Historians designate the coins in these two metals as TankaAs, Tha 
word on the gold pieces is 4S Gikkah in its generic sense. ; 
+ Leyden's Memoirs of Babar, p. 332, My Patháns, p. 222. 
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Relics from Ancient Persia in Gold, Silver, and Copper.—By Major 
General A. CUNNINGHAM, C, 8. L, C. L E., Director General Archaolo- 
gical Survey. 

(With nine Plates.) 

In the year 1877, on the north bank of the Oxus, near the town of 
Takht-i-Kuwát, opposite Khulm and two days’ journey from Kunduz, there 
was found a large treasure of gold and silver figures, ornaments and coins, 
most of which have been brought to India for sale. The site is also called 
Kawat and Kawadian, and I have no doubt that it is the Kobadian. The 

finders quarrelled about the division of the spoil, and several of the larger 
objects were cut to pieces for the sake of a ready settlement of accounts on 
the spot. Two of the most interesting objects, a horseman and a chariot, 

| both of gold, were presented to Lord Lytton by Sir Louis Cavagnari. Most, 
f if not all, of the remaining objects of the first find have come into my 
possession, The coins have been scattered. Several have gone to the 

British Museum, and many have passed into the hands of various collectors ; 

but a large number have come to Mr. A. Grant and myself. I believe that 

I have seen most of them, as both dealers and owners have sent to me either 
the coins themselves or impressions of them for identification. The coins, 
so far as I have seen of them, range over a period of about three hundred 
years, from the time of Darius to that of Antiochus the Great and Euthy- 
demus of Bactria, The gold and silver figures seem also to belong to 
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rent ages, as some are decidedly very archaic ; more particularly the 
small statuette of a king in silver, which I think may be as old as the time 
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It is porhaps rather bold to speculate as to how this large treasure 
came to be hidden. It was not found all in one spot ; but scattered about 
in the sands of the river. One may therefore conjecture that it may have 
been concealed in the bank either in wooden boxes, or in vessels of earthen- 
ware, which fell to pieces when the swollen stream cut away the bank and 
scattered their contents over the sands. 

If I am right as to the age of the latest coins, the treasure must have 
been buried about the time of Antiochus the Great and his contemporary 
Euthydemus of Bactria, as not even a single specimen of either Demetrius 
or Eukratides has yet turned up. Now we know that Bactria was invaded 
by Antiochus in B. C. 208.  Euthydemus took up a position near Tagouria 
with an advanced post on the River Arius defended by ten thousand caval- 
ry. Inthe battle which followed, Euthydemus was defeated, and being 
disheartened he “retreated to Zariaspa, a city of Bactriana, with all his 
army." I quote the following from my account of this campaign in the 
Numismatie Chronicle. 

* In marching from Hyrkania to Bactria, Antiochus must have follow- 
ed the high road along the valley of Meshed to the fort of Muzdaran, 
whieh stands on an isolated spur of table-land at the entrance of the 
Darband Pass.* This is the place which I suppose that Antiochus was be- 
sieging when he heard that Eutbydemus was encamped at Tagouria, only 
three days’ march distant, and that a body of cavalry was prepared to dispute 
the passage of the Arius River. Antiochus at once raised the siege, and 
resolved to cross the river, and advance against the enemy. — For the first 
two days he moved slowly, but on the evening of the third day, leaving the 
main body behind, he made a forced march with all his cavalry and light- 
armed troops. As the country was level, and easy for the march of cavalry, 
he reached the banks of the River Arius and crossed it before dawn. Now 
the road throügh the Darband Pass leads direct upon the town of Sarakhs, 
which lies.to the east of the Tejend, or Arius River, at forty-five miles 
distance from Muzdarán. "The nature of this road also corresponds exactly 
with the account of Polybius; as Burnes describes the route for the 
eighteen miles to the south-west of Sarakhs, as lying “ over a level country, 
broken in some places by gravelly hillocks."f Sarakhs itself must there- 
fore be the city to which the Bactrian cavalry retired at night; and Ta- 
gouria, where Euthydemus was encamped, may be looked for somewhere 
along the line of the Murgháb, or Margus River, in the neighbourhood of 
Maru-ur-Rüd, or Alexandria Margiane." 

« Wilson thinks that Euthydemus showed little courage or conduct} 
in retiring at once so far back as Balkh, and he therefore infers that Zarias- 


* Burnes’ Travels, iii, 59. + Burnes’ Travels, iii, 58. 
i Ariana Antiqua, p. 221, note. 
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pa should rather be in the situation of Maru and Andkoh. But the identi- 
fication of Zariaspa with Bactria or Balkh seems to me to be too well 
established by the direct testimony of Ptolemy, as well as by the coincidence 
of its name with Azergashasp or Azerasp, the famous fire-temple of Balkh, 
to be set aside by any reasoning founded on mere opinion. I disagree also 
with Wilson in thinking that Euthydemus would have shown good judz- 
ment in retiring upon Maru; for Maru stands on the edge of the desert, so 
that his further retreat would have been eut off, and he would have been 
compelled either to fight or to submit, and in such a position a defeat would 
have been fatal. By retiring upon Balkh there were two lines of retreat 
open to him; either northward into the mountains of Sogdiana, or east- 
ward up the valley of the Oxus, By taking up this commanding position 
in front of his capital, Euthydemus forced his antagonist to come to terms.” 
Zariaspa has been generally accepted as only anotber name for the old 
capital of Balkh, whieh was derived from its famous fire-temple of Azer- 
gashasp, or Azer-i-asp. I conclude that the treasure may have been hidden 
shortly before the defeat of Euthydemus, by some one who went to join the 
army on the Arius River and did not return to recover it. And there it 
has lain on the bank of the Oxus for upwards of two thousand years, whilst 
Parthians and Seythians, Sassanians and Arabs, Turks and Mughals have 
in turn swept over the country and crossed the river within a few miles of 
the hidden treasure. 
I have arranged the prineipal objects of this eurious discovery in six 
j Plates according to their subjects, followed by two Plates of coins, 
and a single Plate of bronze objects from Sistán, or Drangifina, which also 
formed a part of the Ancient Persian empire of the Achwmenide. Before 
discussing the varieties of dress and arms and ornaments brought to light in 
these curious relies, I think it best to give a brief description of the objects 
represented in the different Plates. | 
Plate XI. Royal Statuette. Solid silver, full size, weight 5,794 grains. 
In my own possession. The figure is represented in two views, both front 
P" s and back. ‘The upper part of the dress is bordered with broad bands of 
p — gold ornament let into the silver, with a similar gold band down the front 
of the long tunic. The diadem is fastened near the top of the head dress 
or tiara, with its broad ends hanging conspicuously at the back of the head, 
Plate XII. Royal Figures. ‘Thin gold, full size, weight 84 grains. 
Author, 
No. 1. Standing figure with crown on head, right hand up-raised and 


left hand carrying a flower. Author. 
— — No. 2. Gold Ring, weighing 272 grains, Author. Crowned figure 
— ef king seated on a chair—holding a bird on his right hand and a flower in 
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No. 39. Double Daric, gold. Author. The type is the same as that 
which is so well known on the single Darics. The king, crowned and resting 
on his right, knee carries a bow in his outstretched left hand, and an arrow 
in his right. : 

No. 4. Silver coin. Author. ‘This rare coin is of the same type as 
the gold Daries and silver Darics, but its weight is only two-thirds of that 
of the silver Darie or Siglos. ‘This proves that the silver Sig/os was divided 
into six parts, which as I will hereafter show were called danaké, in Greek 
Baváxy. 

No. 5. Silver coin. Author. The king crowned and kneeling as on 
the coin just described. In his left hand the usual bow, and in his right 
a loug spear, with a heavy knob at the end. In the field the Greek 
letters A H. 

No. 6. Large silver coin, weighing 407} grains, Author. Archaic 
type; crowned king in chariot drawn by four horses, 

No. 7. Large silver coin weighing 400 grains. Author. Similar 
types. 

I have seen four specimens of the former, and six of. the latter type, 
brought from the Oxus find. These coins are usually named Persian octo- 
drachms, but I believe that they should rather be called Pentasiglons, or 
Quarter Darics, as I will show hereafter. I have placed them here for the 

m purpose of illustrating the following figure. 
No. 8. Gold; full size; king and driver in chariot. Weight 368 
| grains, Lord Lytton. Horse gold, 96 grains. Author. 
P In the plate the wheel has been added from that shown on the large 
silver coins. 'The driver in spite of bis shortness is standing, while the 
e tall king is sitting, with a spear in his hand, on a seat running from front 
to rear, and not across the chariot. The reins of thin gold wire still cling 
to the drivers hands, while a similar gold wire forms the head-gear 
of the horse. The figures are all hollow, having been formed in two pieces, 
and afterwards joined rather roughly. s 
T understand that a much larger chariot with wheels and horses com- 
plete, including also a king and a charioteer, was found last year and sent 


: to England, where it was sold for a large sum. I was not allowed even to 


see it. 

Plate XIII. Statuettes. — ads: 

No. 1, front view, and No, 2, side view, of a gold figure, full size, 

rd Lytton. The figure is nearly solid, and must 
1 horseback, as shown by the position of the 

ands. t to be a royal personage partly from the om- 
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No. 3, solid silver statuctte, half size, weighing 28,282 grains, or 
nearly 59 ounces. Author. The figure is naked, with the exception of the 
head which is covered with a tall flat-sided eap, very like that of the rider 
shown in No. 1, but without the flaps. 

No. 4, head of a horse nearly solid, in gold, full size, weighing 673 
grains. Author. This statuette was entire when found; but the finders 
having quarrelled about the division of their treasure, the horse was cut in 
pieces with a chisel, some marks of which may be seen both on the neck 
and the cheek. It is said to have been nearly 6 inches long. — - 

Nos. 5 and 6. Side and front views of the head dress of the last 
Raja of Ladák, to illustrate the tall cap of the naked silver figure, The 
upper part of the cap was of black velvet, rimmed with a band of sky blue 
silk, embroidered with gold. 


Plate XIV. A Magus or Priest. 


Gold Plaque, full size, weighing 624 grains. Author. The figure will 
be described presently. 


Plate XV. Animals. 


No. l. Winged bull, full size, weighing 134 grains. Author. At the 
back of the Plate there are several small eyelet holes for securing it to some 
back ground. , 

No. 2. Small eagle, full size, in solid gold, weighing 13 grains. Au- 
thor. 

No. 8. Small pigeon, full size, in hollow gold, weighiog 24 grains. 
Author. This figure has small eyelet holes below. 

No. 4. Small square gold plaque, full size, weighing 26 grains, Au- 
thor, Figures of man and lion in archaic style. 

No. 5. Gold ring, weighing 60 grains. Horse running to left. 
Author. 

No. 6. Gold stag, full size, weighing 385 grains. Author, The stag 
had branching antlers, of which one is altogether gone, and the other broken 
| off just above the lowermost tire. From some marks about the feet it 
LIST would appear to have been fastened to a flat plate, like the sheep in the 
| next figure. 

No. 7. Gold sheep, full size, weighing 924 grains. Author. "The 
figure is fixed to an oblong plate which is piereed with small holes all round 
the four sides for the purpose of securing it firmly, either by rivets to the 

 erest of a metal helmet, or by sewing it to the top of a felt head-dress. 
Or, perhaps both the stag and the sheep may have been the crowning figures 
— of military or royal standards. 
/ No. B. Gold fisb, half size, weighing 5,687 grains or nearly 12 ounces. 
— Author. This figure is 9} inches in length, and was most probably the 
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crest of a royal standard, as the Mahi Mardátib or “ Fish standard" has 
come down even to our own times as one of the symbols of high position, 
if not of royal rank. Thus the king of Oudh had two fishes carved on the 
gateways of his palace, and also placed a fish on his coins, One of the 
privileges said to have been granted by Kutb-uddin, the first Muhammadan 
king, to the Hindu Princes was the right of hoisting the royal fish standard 
or Mahi Mardtib-kino, as it is expressed in the books of Mukji the famous 
bard of the Khiehi Chauhans. 


Plate XVI. Ornaments. 


No. 1. Earring of solid gold, full size, 48 grains. Author. The pin 
which passed from the back of the head to the feet has been lost. The 
execution of this little figure is much superior in finish to most of the other 
objeets. 

No. 2. Large finger ring in shape of a coiled snake, 176 grains. 
Author. 

No. 3. Small finger ring of similar design, 77 grains. Author. 
Both of these rings are of pale gold. 

No. 4. Gold belt clasp, full size, weighing 486 grains, Author. 
There are two flat loops at the back for the belt to pass through. The 
youthíul male head, crowned with a chaplet of ivy leaves, stands out in 
very bold relief. It differs, however, in its workmanship from most of the 
other objeets, having been beaten up from behind, instead of being cast in 
a mould. It is therefore a very ancient specimen of repouste work. I 
take the head to be that of Dionysos Kissophoros, or the “ Ivy-crowned 
Dionysus,” and that it must have been the work of some Oriental Greck 


about the time of Alexander the Great. 
Bracelets. 


All the specimens that I have seen were cut up by the finders, the 
plain middle pieces being consigned at onee to the melting-pot, and only 
the ornamented ones kept for sale. The specimens in the Plate are all 
from my own collection. 

No. 5. Gold bracelet, full size, ending in ram's head. 

No. 6. ditto, full size, ending in dog's head (?) 

No. 7. Spiral gold bracelet, full size, ending in lion's head. Some 
portions of the spiral coil being left attached to each end, I had the bracelet 
completed by a Simla goldsmith. 

No. 8. Gold bracelet, full size, ending in lion's heafl. 

No. 9. Gold bracelet, full size, ending in wild goat's head. The 
top view of the head is also shown, where it will be seen that the tips of 
the horns are made to join so as not to offer any points for catching in the 
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No. 10. Gold bracelet, full size, ending in head of horned lion (?) 
The top view of this bracelet is also given. 


Torques or Collara. 


No. 11. Two bull's heads in gold set upright, full size. 

No. 12. Lion's head in solid gold, full size, weighing 336 grains, All 
my enquiries have failed to discover the companion piece. When complete 
this collar must have weighed about seven ounces. I understand that it 
was cut into several small pieces. 


Dress of the Ancient Persians, 


The king was distinguished from all his subjects by wearing an upright 
head dress, called Kidaris or Kitaris, an oriental name which still survives 
in the Hebrew Kether. Curtius says “ Cidarim Pers regium capitis vocabant 
insigne," Plutarch also relates that Artaxerxes allowed his eldest son Darius, 
when he declared him his successor, to wear “ the point of his Kitaris erect, 
as a mark of royalty." It was bound with a fillet called Mitra, which like 
the Greek diadéma, had the two ends hanging down behind the head, The 
Greek word itself was also introduced into Persia, most probably during the 
time of the Seleukid:e, and it still exists in Persian under the contracted form 
of dehim, by the simple elision of the second d. All head dresses were 
called by the general name of £idra, that of the king being distinguished 
by its upright form. Another term was Kurbasia, which would rather 
seem to be a foreign name, if, as I suppose, it contains the Tiirki word 
bash, or ** head,” the whole word meaning perhaps only “ head covering.” 

A specimen of the upright tiara, with the diadem is seen in the silver 
statuette in Plate XI. "Thesame tiåra is apparently represented on the most 
ancient Persian coins, both of gold and silver, as seen on the different speci- 
mens in Plate II. But the head dress on the coins is almost invariably 
represented with a radiated crown on the top, which in figure 1 of Plate XIT 
would seem almost to be separate from the tiara, or head-dress proper. 
But perhaps the finest specimens of the Kidaris, or upright tiara, are seen 
on the larger silver eoins of Tigranes king of Armenia, on which the tiara 
is formed with a radiated upper edge. The Kidaris itself was made of 
crimson cloth, with a diadem of sky blue spotted with a white star. So 
Curtius says “ Cærulea fascia albo distincta cireumibat." So also the tall 


‘cap mentioned above as worn by the Raja of Ladák has a sky-blue border. 


The common fidra was a soft felt cap, called pilos by the Greeks ; but 


it differed from the Greek pilos in having long lappets which could be tied 
under the chin.* This is the cap worn by the drivers in the chariots in 
Plate XII ; by the Satrap Tiridames on No. 5 coin of Plate XVII; by the 


] is in Plate XIV, and apparently also by the king himself when out riding 
RP © This fact is specially referred to by Juvenal, VI, 516. 
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or hunting, as shown in Plate XIII. But the caps worn by the Magus and 
the king are tall, the former only differing from the royal cap in the upper 
part being pressed downwards and backwards. The Satrap head-dress with 
its side lappets is fully displayed on the beautiful coin of Pharnahazus pub- 
lished by the Duc de Luynes.* * 
The outer dress consisted of a sleeved tunic, a pair of light fitting 
trowsers, and boots. 
The tunic worn by all classes of Persians was a sleeved coat called 
Kandus or Kanduké, a name which appears to contain the Persian word 
Kum, or Kam, “a sleeve." It was also called Serápis, which may 
perhaps be only the Persian word Serápá “from head to foot," and 
if so, this term would rather apply to the Median robe, which reached 
down to the ground, than to the later Persian tunic. According * 
to some the serápis was a striped tunic of crimson and white, purpurea 
tunice medium album intextum.t But judging from the coloured dress of $ 
Darius in the Pompeian Mosaic, and from the dress of the golden statuette 
horseman in Lord Lytton’s possession, the majn part of the tunic was of 
scarlet, with a broad band of white down the front, and narrow bands along 
the edges of the sleeves and of the skirts. 
The Persian trowsers were of two kinds, “loose” and “ tight." The 
former were called sarabára or saraballa, a name which is still in use as 
sardwil and sarawál for the very same garment. The light trowsers were 
called anazurides, in the plural. Xenophon calls them mowia dvatipvbes 
which may mean either “embroidered” or “ parti-coloure ” The tight- oa 
fitting trowsers or anaxurides are worn by Darius and most of the Persian * h 
chiefs, in the famous Pompeian mosaic representing the battle of Issus. ) 
They are also worn by the horseman in Plate XIII and by the seated i 
Satrap Datames or Tiridames on the coin No. 5 of Plate XVIJ. I can find 
nothing about either their material or their colour, as I have not access to 
any coloured copy of the Pompeian mosaic. 
The boots were of soft leather, and sometimes ended in long points, as | 
a seen in the gold statuette of Plate XII. But these long points were most h 
probably confined to riding boots, as the king in Plate. XI bas square-toed 
boots, much like those of the present day, excepting only that they are 
highly ornamented. | 
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of the ancient Magi that has come down to us is that of Strabo, who had 
no doubt frequently witnessed the Magian worship. “ The Persians” he says 
** have also certain large shrines, called Pyretheia. In the middle of these 
l is an altar, on which is a great quantity of ashes where the Magi maintain 
an unextinguished fire. They enter daily and continue their incantation 
for nearly an hour holding before the fire a bundle of rods, and wear round 
their heads high turbans of felt, reaching down on each side, so as to 
cover the lips and the sides of the eheeks." Here I think there must have 
been some mistake of the copyist, as Herodotus mentions that when all was 
ready, the Magus “chanted a hymn," which he could hardly do when his 
mouth was covered with the lappets of his head-dress.* ‘The figure in 
Plate XIV certainly has his lips quite free, [ think therefore that we 
e might venture to change rà x«(A«a the 'lips" to rpdyņàov the *“ throat.” 
* Strabo's description would then tally exactly with the representation of the 
Magus on the gold plate, having both his throat and the sides of his cheeks 
covered by the lappets of his head-dress. The dress of the Magus was 
white according to Diogenes Laertius, but nothing is said about its orna- 
* mentation, which is conspicuous in the Plate, both on the shoulders and 
* round the edges of the tunic, which reaches only to the knees. He has a 
short sword on his right side, and holds the barsom, or “holy wand of 

+ twigs,” in his right hand before him. 
Strabo describes the sacrifices of the Magi in another place, where he 
* says that “ they continue their incantations for a long time, holding in their 
hands a bundle of slender myrtle rods." But in neither place does he men- 
-tion in which hand the Magus held the barsom, or wand of twigs. This 
omission is very ünfortunate, as the Parsi priests of the present day hold 








x the sacred wand in the left hand, in utter disagreement with the ancient 
B custom as represented on the gold plate. At first I thought it possible 
f * =; that the artist might have made a blunder in placing both the barsom and 
d » the sword on the right. But I see that the Persian soldiers given in Raw- 
— linson's ancient monarchies wear exactly the same short swords on the right 
i “ side.f It is clear therefore that the present practice of the Parsis is an 
—  — actual departure from the custom of the Magi of old, 













(In Frsna 57, as published by Haug, I find the following passage 
— regarding the Mesom, or holy wand of twigs.§ “He who first arranged 
r the bundle of sacred twigs (Parsom), that with 3, that with 5, that with 7, 
and that with 9 stalks, those which were so long as to go up to the knees, 


i a 


"ud | — * Herodot. I. 132. Curtius also speaks of the Magi singing, III. 3.7. 
OSA f ]Ec0hs pir Aevs quoted by Rawlinson, Anet. Monarchies, Vol. II, 347- 
20d editio 


~~} Ancient Monarchies, 2nd edition, Vol, ITI, pp. 172-174, 176. 
He c's Essays, by West, p. 189. 
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and those which went as far as the middle of the breast, (he arranged them) a 
to worship, to praise, to satisfy — eto! the archangels.” 

In his notes descriptive of Pa remonies Haug gives the following 
detailed description of the holy wand. ** The barsom consists of a number 
of slender rods or ¢di, formerly twigs of some particular trees, but now thin 3 
metal wires are generally used. The number of these ¿ái depends upon the 
nature of the ceremony to be celebrated, For Ijashne /yazishn) alone 21 
tái are required, for Ijashne with Vendidad and Visparad 33 fd, for Yasht- 
i-Rapithwin 13 /ái, for Darin Bàj 5 tdi, or 7 when a priest becomes 
a herhad." In a footnote Dr. Haug adds—* According to other informa- 
tion the Darün Báj requires 7 £ái of double thickness, or 9 if *per- 
formed in the house of a king or chief highpriest. In the Nirangistin it 
is stated that the barsom twigs may be cut from any tree whose trunk is 
sound, and that they should be from one to three spans in length and a 
barley-corn in thickness, and their number either 3, 5, 7, 9, 12, 15, 21, 33, 4 
69, or 551, according to the circumstances of the ceremony.” 

The barsom carried by the Magus on the gold plate has only 5 
twigs or rods, but I can nowhere find any statement as to the particular 
ceremony for which a wand of 5 twigs is required. All the authorities, 
from Anquetil du Perron downwards, are content with stating the fact that 
the number varies according to the character of the sacrifice performed. 
Gerson da Cunha, the latest writer, simply says that “in the ordinary 
Darün ceremony only 5 wires are used.’’* D 






Arms and Ornaments. x 
Both Medes and Persians were fond of gold ornaments; and in the 
sculptures of Persepolis and Nakshi Rustam we see a profusion of ear-rings, 
finger-rings, bracelets, armlets, and collars or torques, of which numerous 
examples are found in the present collection. The only arms represented 
are the short Persian sword called Akinakés, on the Magus, in Plate XIV ; 
and a spear in the bands of the king in the chariot, in Plate XII. On the 
coins, however, are seen both the bow and the shield. 
Eur-rings are represented by a single specimen, Plate XVI, fig. 1, which 
* I have already noticed as being of superior workmanship. It represents a 
naked male figure with his hands on his hips, and his body bent double. 
"The figure is well proportioned and beautifully made. Arrian mentions 
gold earrings set with precious stones as part of the treasures in the tomb 
of Cyrus at Pasargade: óra xpvood re xal AiGww koMÀAyrá, Arrian, 
Anabasis, VI, 29. i 5 
 Finger-rings are of two kinds, the coiled snake pattern and the seal M 
* See Gerson da Cunha, in Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal, XIV, 6. 
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larger one weighing 176 grains, and the smaller one only 77 grains. Of the 
seal rings there are three specimens. Ist, A king seated on a chair, Plate 
XII, fig, 2, weighing 272 grains in my possession. 2nd, An animal run- 
ning to left, Plate XV, fig. 5, weighing 60 grains, also in my possession, 
3rd, Human-headed and winged bull walking to left, with an inseription of 
4 letters, which will be diseussed when I come to deseribe the coins. This 
seal is in the British Museum, 

Bracelets and Armlets are by far the most numerous of the ornaments 
found on the Oxus. There are no less than six specimens in Plate XVI, and 
I have seen several others. They are all of gold from one-eighth to one-sixth 
of an inch in thickness, and invariably terminate in animal's heads, such as 
goats, rams, lionsand griffins. See Plate XVI, figs. 5 to 10. The horned 
heads are very skilfully arranged for actual wear, the horns being always 
thrown on the back of the head, or joined together behind the head so as 
not to catch in the dress, Bracelets are mentioned by both Herodotus and 
Xenophon as parts of the usual ornaments of the Persians. 

Torques, or Collars are represented by only two specimens. All the 
principal figares in the sculptures at Persepolis are represented wearing 
neck-chains or collars. They formed part of the royal ornaments deposited 
‘in the tomb of Cyrus,” and they formed part of the spoil which the Greeks 
stripped from the dead Persians after the battle of Platæa.t The larger 
specimen, fig. 12, Plate XVI, is nearly one quarter of an inch in diameter, 
When complete it must have weighed about 7 ounces, as this fragment 
weighs 336 grains. It is of excellent workmanship. 

The throne of the king would appear to have been a single high-backed 
chair. The only representation amongst the Oxus find is on the gold ring 
Plate XII, fig. 2. But other seats of a similar kind are found on the coins 
of the Satrap Datames or Tiridames, Plate XVII, fig. 5. 

The Royal Chariot is well represented in Plate XII, both on the coins, 
and in an actual model chariot from the Oxus find, In this example there 
are two shafts or poles, eaeh with a eross bar for two horses. 'The Hoyal 
chariot must therefore have had four horses as shown on the coins. The 
king is sitting in the chariot on a seat running fore and aft, and not across, 
while the charioteer is standing. 

I have lately seen a small silver horse, which, from a hole on one side, 
would appear to have been attached to a chariot. It was solid, and came 
from the Oxus. It was a little larger than the horse in the Plate. 


Animals. 
The animals represented amongst the Oxus relics are the horse, the 
EL. lion, the stag, a fish, a pigeon, a small bird like an eagle, and two snakes. 
D. * Arrian, Exped, Alexandri, VI, 21. — f Herodot. IX, 80. 
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Also amongst the bracelets and collars there are heads of lions, dogs, 
goats, and bulls. 

The principal figures are the stag, the sheep and the fish, the two 
former being represented in Plate XV, of full size, and the last only half * 
ize. The winged bull in the same Plate is also of full size A first view 
recalls that of the Assyrian sculptures, both in subject and in style. "Tho 
strongly displayed and exaggerated ribs and muscles of the bull, the stag, 
and the sheep suggest the possibility that they may even be real speci- 
mens of Assyrian art which had found their way to Bactria. 

The most puzzling thing about these relics is their use. Many of 
them were certainly simple ornaments; such as the winged bull in Plate 
XV, which has eyelet holes for fastening it to some wooden or metal ground, 
such as the sheath of a sword. Professor Rawlinson supposes that tlie 
scabbard described by Curtius as ex gemmá erat vagina, was formed “ofa è 
single piece of jasper, agate, lapis lazuli."* But as such a scabbard would 
have been fatal to the sharp edge of the sword, I have no doubt that the 
stones were only very thin slices fastened to a wooden sheath. In fact the 
scymitars found on the bodies of the dead Persians after the battle of 
Platæa are described by Herodotus as covered with “ ornaments of gold," 

But as the stag, the sheep, and the fish of my collection could not 
possibly have been used for overlaying any flat surface, it haa struck me 
that they may have been used as crests for helmets, or standards. The 
first two were certainly either nailed or possibly sewn with stout thread, to 3 
some larger object ; but the fish must, I think, have been slung from the 
top of a standard as it has a stout ring or eyelet hole, on its left side, close 
to the end of the fin. It must therefore have been suspended perpendicu- 
larly with the mouth up. 





Coins found on the Oxus. 
In treating of the ancient coinage of Lydia and Persia it is necessary e: 
to remember that the former derived its monetary standard from Assyria 
and the latter from Babylonia. The value of the Lydian standard is placed lo 
beyond all doubt by the statement of Herodotus about the ingots of gold T" 
- and electrum which Croesus presented to the temple at Delphi.$ According sa 
; to his account the ingots were all of the same size, 6 palms long by 3 palms | LM 
broad and 1 palm thick. Taking the Greek palm at 3034375 inches, each TN 
ingot would have contained 502:898 cubie inches. Of these ingots 4 only E» 
were of pure gold weighing 2j talents, the remaining 113 being of pale. 4 + 
ME E , or electrum, and weighing only 2 talents each. Then taking | the — | s 
^ i 
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specific gravity of water at 252-45 grains per cubic inch and that of pure 
gold at 19:258 times that of water, the weight of eaeh of the 4 ingots of 
refined gold would have been 350/76 Ibs., which makes the Lydian talent just 
140:3 ths. Now this was also the Assyrian talent,as we learn from the 
weights of the lions and ducks preserved in the British Museum, which 
give an Assyrian mina of 15,368 grains, and a Babylonian mina of 7,747 
grains, or just one half of the other." The same difference is still preserved 
at the present day as the man of Shiraz and Bagdád is just double that of 
Tabrez and Bushir, the average of the former being 14:06 lbs. and that of 
the latter being only 6:085.* The weight corresponding to the ancient 
talent is the foman, or dah-man, that is 10 mans, of which the Bagdádi 
toman averages 140°6 lbs., and the Tabrezi toman 69°85 lbs., the former being 
the modern representative of the Assyrian, and the latter of the Babylonian 
talent. 

But these values are only approximations, as it is very unlikely that 
the Lydian ingots were made in exact whole numbers of Greek measures, 
and we know that all measures of weight suffer degradation in the lapse of 
time. To obtain more exact values we must refer to the statements of 
ancient authors, and compare them with the weights of the actual coins 
which have come down to us. 

The earliest fact bearing on this subject is the statement of Herodotus, 
in his account of the satrapies of Darius, that the value of gold in Persia 
was 13 times that of silver. But this is directly at variance with another 
statement that the Babylonian talent was equal to 70 Euboie minw, because 
as the silver payments were made in the Babylonian standard and the gold 
. payments in the Euboic, this would reduce the rate of silver to gold from 
) 13 down to 113. The true number of mina in the Babylonian talent was 

78, and not 70, as we may deduce from the difference of the rates between 

silver and gold which prevailed in Eubwa and Persia. Thus, as the rate of 

10 is to 13, so are 60 mine to 78 minw. By applying this corrected value 

: of the Babylonian talent to the text of Herodotus, all the diserepancies, 
which have hitherto puzzléd commentators, disappear at once. He gives the 

total amount of the nineteen silver paying satrapies at 7,000 Babylonian 

— talents, which his text says are equal to 9,540 Euboic talents, instead of 

9,880 which is the true value at 13 rates. And that this was the actual 

TTE rate that he used in the reduction is proved by his final total, which after 
adding the quota of the 20th satrapy, namely, 360 talents of gold, or 360 x 
13 = 4,680 talents of silver, he makes 14,560 talents.f The sum of these 

e. is Kelly's Cambist—Prinsep's Useful Tables, 

— . * Herodot. Hist, III, 96. I made this correction so long ago ns 1858. The total 
— ef silver payments is said by Mr. Rawlinson (Herodotus, Vol. IT, 486) to bo 7,7401 
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s, but he has overlooked the fact that 140 talents of tho 4th satrapy were not 











‘talents, as I have stated above. 
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two, 9,880 plus 4,680, is exactly 14,560 talents as stated by Herodotus. 

Asitis important to establish the correctness of the rate of 18 
silver to 1 gold as noted by Herodotus, I append Here the details of the 
sums actually paid into the Persian treasury. 


Satrapies—Tulents. 
No. I.—400 . 
I1.—500 
11I.—360 
1V.—360— (500 less 140 for cavalry not paid into Treasury.) 
V.—350 
VI.—700 
VII.—170 
VIII.—300 
1X.—1000 
A.— 450 
XI.—200 
XII.—360 
XIII.—400 
XIV.—000 
XV.—250 
XVI.—300 
XVII—400 
XVIII.—200 
X1X.—300 





7,600 Babylonian talents of 78 Attic minm 
equal to 9.880 Euboic talents, of 60 Attic minz 





at 13 to 10——so 7,600 x 44 = 9,880 Euboic talents of silver 
Add XXth satrapy 360 gold x 13 = silver 4,680 





which gives a total of 14,560 Euboic talents of silver 

exactly as stated by Herodotus, 
The next fact regarding Persian money we get from Xenophon, who 
states that the talent was equal to 300 Darics, and the siglos was equal to 
7% Attic oboli.* "Taking the Attic drachma at 67:2 English grains and the 


obolus at 11:2 grains, the weight of the siglos, or Persian silver coin, would 


received by Darius. The actual total of silver payments was thorefore only 7,000 


* Xenoph, Anab., I—'O 5è Zyros divares intà óBoAovs xal HmioAdAror, 
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have been exactly 84 grains. But this value we know from numbers of 
existing coins to be too low, as the average of 10 good specimens, which I 
have recorded is 85:19 grains, of which 6 are of 86 grains and upwards, the 
heaviest reaching 87:9 grains. Accordingly I find that Hesychius fixes the 
value of the siglos at 8 Attic oboli, which would make it 11:2 x 8 = 89°6 
grains in weight. His words are SiyAos vópurpa Ieporiwòy OÓvvdjievov. óxrüo 
éBodods 'Arrıxoùs. The siglos is also mentioned in Attic inscriptions, according 
to Lenormant.* It seems probable therefore that the true value may have 
been between 7} and 8 oboli. Now several ancient writers state that the 
Persian Daric was equal to 20 Attic drachms ; and as we gather from 
Xenophon that it was also equal to 20 Persian sigli, I conclude that this 
differenee in value must have been due solely to the difference of rate of 
silver to gold in the two countries. In Greece, owing to the successful 
working of the gold mines in Thrace, the rate was only 10 to 1, while in 
Persia it was 13 to 1. That this value of 13 to 1 was not a fluctuating 
rate is proved by the fact that Sim, the Persian word for silver, has also 
the meaning of “one thirteenth.” I believe therefore that the weight of the 
siglos was to that of the Attic drachma exactly in the ratio of 13 to 10, 
which would make the siglos just 57°36 grains, or as nearly as possible 
intermediate between the two values given by Xenophon and Hesychius. 

Accepting this as the true weight of the siglos, the value of 1 Daric, 
or 20 sigli, will be 1747-2 grains of silver, and the Persian talent, which 
was equal to 300 gold Daries in value, and to 300. x 20 = 6000 silver 
sigli in weight, will be 524,160 grains, or 74:88 lbs. At 84 grains to the 
siglos, the Persian talent would have been exactly 72 English pounds avoir- 
dupois. Having thus established the normal weight of the sig/os at 87:36 
grains, I will now proceed to fix the weights of other Persian coins begin- 
ning with the Darie. 

The Darie was the common coin of the ancient Persian empire, just 
as the sovereign or pound is the common coin of England at the present 
time. In value it was equal to 20 sigli ; and as the rate of silver to gold 
was 13 to 1, the gold Daric must have been exactly one-thirteenth of the 
weight of 20 sigli, or 87°36 x 74 = 1344 grains, which is the full weight 
of the Attic stater. I am aware that many numismatists consider the 
Daric to have been a lighter coin than the Attic stater. But I believe that 
this opinion has been created by simply ignoring the fact that the Darics 
were much longer in circulation than the Attic staters of Philip and 
Alexander, and by comparing Attic staters of full weight with the averages 
of a number of worn Darics. For instance Mr. Head makes the normal 
weight of the Darics only 130 grains.¢ But as he makes the normal 
| * Revue Numismatique, 1867, p. 362. 

t Coinage of Lydia and Persia, pp. 29-30, 
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weight of the siglos to be 86°45 grains, the Daric should be 86°'5 x 49 = 
331 grains exactly. He gets the lower weight by taking the rate of silver 
at 133 instead of 13 as distinctly stated by Herodotus, and as actually 
used by the historian in his reductions. 

I have taken the normal weight of the Darie as 19474 grains, or exactly 
equal to the Attic stater by raising it from the ascertained weight of the 
Persian siglos of silver, I will now compare the actual Daries that have 
come down to us with a number of Attie staters. For this purpose I have 
examined the catalogues and descriptions of nine different collections, from 
which I find that 21 staters of Philip, 42 of Alexander, 3 of Arrhidwus and 
12 of Lysimachus, or altogether 78 Attie staters give an average weight of 
132-11 grains. Taking the normal Attic stater at 1344 grains, the average 
loss of these 78 staters is 2-29 grains, With these staters we may compare 
125 Daries, which formed part of a hoard of 300 found in the canal of 
Xerxes. The average weight of these 125, as ascertained by H. P. Borrell, 
was 129-4 grains, while many of the heavier pieces reached 132 grains.* 
Now adding a loss of 229 grains to 1294, we get 13169 as the approxi- 
mate normal weight of the Daric, But as many of the best pieces actually 
weighed 132 grains I think that the normal weight of the Darie may fairly 
be placed as high as 133 grains. It appears also from Hussey's examina- 
tion of the gold staters in the British Museum and other collections that 
the average weight of 71 staters of Philip, Alexander and Lysimachus was 
a little over 132 grains, the heaviest only reaching 133 grains.¢ It must 
be remembered also that the Museum coins are selected specimens, chosen 
specially for the goodness of their preservation. I believe therefore that if 
a similar selection of the choicest specimens had been made from the 300 
Darics found in the canal of Xerxes, their average weight would most pro- 
bably have alsa reached 132 grains. 

The Daric was divided into 20 silver shekels, or sigli, just as the Eng- 
lish sovereign is divided into 20 shillings. "The weight of the sig/os itself 
has already been discussed. But the multiples and divisions of the siglos 
have hitherto received but little attention from numismatists with reference 
to their value. For the sake of mere convenience it seems almost certain 
that there must have been a quarter Darie piece either of gold or of silver. 
No gold eoin of this value has yet been found, but there is a considerable 
number of large silver pieces weighing from 396 up to 438:5 grains which 
are certainly quarter Darics in value, whatever their name may have been. 
I have a record of the weights of 22 of these coins, of which the five heaviest 








average 426°66 grains, the maximum weight being 433°5 grains. Now 


© H, P, Borrell in ‘Numismatic Chronicle, VI, 153, and Max, Borrell in personal 
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+ Hussey’s Essay, p. 16. 
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taking the siglos at 87:36 grains, the normal weight of the pentasigion or 
quarter Daric, would have been 436-8 grains, or only a trifle more than the 
actual weight of these large silver coins, The types of these coins are the 
king in a chariot drawn by four horses, and a galley filled with rowers on 
the reverse. There is also a quarter piece of the same types, or one-sixteenth 
of a Daric. 

The next silver coin in weight is the Aryandic of which Herodotus has 
given a brief account. These coins range from 220 to 236 grains in weight 
which is too heavy for the eighth of a Daric, or 218-4 grains at the rate of 
13 to 1. It would, however, exactly agree with the required weight at 14 
rates, as 1344 x 12 = 2352 grains. But so far us I am aware there is 
no authority for supposing that gold was scarce or silver common in Egypt 
during the governorship of Aryandes. 

The next coins in weight are those of the Satraps of Asia Minor, Tiri- 
bazus, Pharnabazus, Tiridames, and others, Mr. Head takes the normal 
weight of their coins at 172:9 grains, or just twice that of the «/5/os, which 
he fixes at 86:45 grains. According to my valuation of the sig/os at 87:36 
grains the full weight of the satrapal coins of Asia Minor would be 17472 
grains, ‘The difference between these values is very little ; but L altogether 
dissent from Mr. Head's identification of the sig/os with the Persian 
drachm. This name I would assign to the double siglos of the Satraps on 
the following grounds. At the present day the three smaller weights of 
the Persian system are the Dánik or Ding, the Mishkdl, and the Darm or 
Diram, which I would identify with the Danaké, the siglos, and the Drach- 
ma of ancient writers. As the Darm is equal to 2 Míshkáls, it corresponds 
exactly with the satrapal silver coins of Asia Minor, which are just double 
the weight of the siglos. The Darm was therefore one-tenth of a Daric. 

"The ancient Persian siglos was divided into 6 Danakés, just as the 
Mishkál is now divided into 6 Ddniks or Dångs ; and as the sig/os was 
sith of the Daric, so the Dinik was ;}yth, and its multiple of 4 Diniks 
[Chabür-Dánik] was jth, of a Daric. A specimen of this last very rare 
coin, weighing 55 grains, is given in Plate XVII tig. 4. The Hemisikion is 
mentioned by Josephus, and the Hemisiklion by Hesychius. The kalf-siglos, 
or quarter darm, is such an obviously useful division that one would have 
expected the coin to have been very common, But so far as I am aware, 
not a single specimen of this value has yet been found of the royal archer 
— Dánik itself is mentioned by three different authors, Pollux, 


Hesychius and Suidas, Pollux writes the name Danité or Danaké, or Dani- 


‘on, and says that it was a Persian coin. Hesychius calls it Danaé, and 


's that it was worth more than an obolus,* But this form of Danaë is 
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certainly a mistake for Danaké, as he names the half coin Hemidanakion. 
Suidas also writes the name Danaké, and repeats what was previously said 
by Hesychius, that this coin was placed in the mouths of the dead. Com- 
paring the statement of Hesychius, that the Danaké was worth more than 
an obolus, with the present division of the mishkál or shekel into 6 Déniks, 
it results that the normal weight of the Danaké must have been upwards 
of l4 grains, or more exactly 87:36 divided by 6 = 1456 grains. Coins 
approaching this weight, that is from 12 to 13 grains, are not uncommon, 
but they are all of later date than the incuse Daries and sigli. According 
to Mr. Head these are odols of the Babylonian standard of 14 grains. The 
name of Danaké at once suggests the Indian silver tangka, which was of 
exactly the same weight, that is the fourth part of the 56 grains warsha. 

Specimens of the Aalf-Dánib, or Hemi-danakion of Hesychius are 
also known, but they are very rare. One of 6 grains with a city wall on 
one side, and the kneeling archer on the other is noticed by Mr. Head. 

I can find no mention in ancient authors of the copper coinage of 
Persia ; but a few specimens have come down to us, three of which are noted 
by Mr. Head. I possess a rather fine example of his Plate XIII, fig. 23, 
weighing only 24 grains. If the old Indian rate of 40 copper to 1 silver 
prevailed also in Persia, this coin would have been just one-twentieth ofthe 
Danake, or Persian obolus. "The relative values of the ancient Persian coins 
just described will be best understood by arranging them in tabular form. 


Gold grains Value in silver Sigh. 
1 Double Daric,......... 268:8 = 40 sigli or shekels. 
1" Dato.» X204» 40 y » 

Silver. 
1 Pentasiglon "= .ee 4868 = 5 ,, i 
l1 Disiglon or Darm = 17472 = 2 » 13 
l Siglos or Shekel,...... 57:36 = 1 siglos. 
1 ChahárDánik,........ 58:24 = +$ siglos—the Indian karsha. 
1 Double Danik,...... a 2912 = 4 sglos—the Indian kona, 
l Diánikor Danake, ... 1456 = 4} siglos—the Indian tangka, 
4 Diánik, Hemidanakion, 7°28 = jy siglos. 


In Sanskrit Dictionaries I find mention of a coin named Ropaka, which 
is said to be of the value of one-seventieth of the Indian Suvarna. As this 
would be an extremely inconvenient sub-division, I think it almost certain 
that the coin was one-sixtieth of the Persian Daric and Attie stater of 
Bactria, which was just equal to six-sevenths of the Indian Suvarna, A 
coin of this value certainly existed in India, but it was a half area in 
value, and was usually called kona, 


. * 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE COINS. 
Perstan Kixas. 

No. 1. Gor». Double Daric, O8 inch. Pl. XVII, fig. 1. Author. 
255 grains, 

Obv. King to right with radiated tiara and long beard kneeling 
on right knee, holding bow in left hand and arrow in right hand. Quiver 
arrows at back. 

Rev. Rude shapeless ineuse. 

No. 2. Gor». Darie, 07 inch. Author. 132°5 grains. 

Obv. King as on No. 1, Mr. Head, PI. I, 16. 

No. 8. Gorp. Double Daric, 075 inch. Author. 256 grains. 

Obv. King as on No. 1 ; but with lofty head-dress and holding a 
javelin in right hand. 

No. 4. Gorp. Double Daric, 075 inch. Author. 256 grains. 

Obv. King as on No. 3; but with radiated tiara. In the field to left 
a wreath, and some indistinct object above. 

No. 5. Gor». Double Daric, O'TS inch. Author, 255 grains. 

Obv. King as on No. 4, In the field to left the Greek letters ® 
and A. 

Rev. Two ovals with rough marks inside ineuse. 

No. 6. Gotb. Double Daric, 0-75 inch. Author, 255 grains. 

Obv. King as on No. 4, but with short beard, and long points to his 
crown. In the field to left the Greek letter œ, and a Greek monogram 
forming M HT. 

Rev. A crescent on each side with three marks inside, the whole in a 
symmetrical ineuse, Mr. Head, Pl. I, 15. 

No. 7. Gor». Darie, 065 inch. Author, 129'5 grains. 


Obv. King as on No. 4. n 
No. 8. Suver. Pentasiglon or Quarter Daric, 1:3 inch, Author. 
407} grains. : 


Obv. King in four-horse chariot, with driver in front, and an atten- 
dant.on foot behind the chariot. Plate XLI, fig. 6. 
Rev. Boat with rowers and sails, on zigzag waves, surrounded by a 
"AE circle, 
Aa No. 9. SrLvkn. Pentasiglen or Quarter Darie, 1-1 inch. Author. 
J 400 grains, Plate XII, fig. 7. British Museum specimens. 
Obv. King in four-horse chariot as on No. $. 
Rev. Boat with rowers on zigzag waves. 
— ^ — ANo. 10. Siver. Aryandic or two and half sigli, 0 95 inch. Author. 












- 219 mins. Plate XVII, fig. 2. See Mr. Head, Plate I, 20. 


ES rain 
| K (Obr. King bearded with radiated crown, kneeling on right knee, hold- 





ov in left band, and a javelin in right hand. : 


arge ineuse witli uncertain objeets. 
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No. 11. Stiver. Aryandic, 0-0 inch, Author. 2265 grains, Plate 
XII, fig. 5. 

Obv. King as on No. 10. In the field to left the Greek letters AH. 

Rev. Large incuse as on the last. 

No. 12. Suver. Daric, 0-6 inch. Author. $82 grains. Mr. Head, 
Plate I, fig. 25. ; 

Obv. King as on No. 1, with arrow in right hand. 


No. 13. Stiver. Daric, OG inch. Author. 83 grains. Mr. Head, 
P]. I, 25. 


Obr. King as on No. 10. 
No. 14. Siver. Four Dánik piece or tivo thirds of a siglos, 055 


inch. Author. 55-5 grains. Plate XII, fig. 4. 


Obv. Ason No. 10. 
No, 15. SruveR Daric, O'G inch. Author. 83 grains. Mr. Head 


T. I, 28. : 


Obs. King kneeling on right knee, and shooting an arrow. 


PERSIAN SaTRAPS. 


Tiribazus, B. C. 400—380. 
No. 16. Sirven. Double Siglos, 0:9 inch. Author. 154 grains. 


Plate XVII, fig. 3. Due du Luynes, Pl. I, 1, 2, 3. 


Obv. Jupiter or Bal, standing to left, holding spear in left hand and 
bird on right. Legend in Pheenician characters to right Ziribazu. 

Rev, Ormazd; a human body above the solar dise. In his left hand 
a flower, in the ight a wreath, 


Pharnabazus, B. C. 400—350. 


No. 17. No coin of this Satrap has come into my possession, but I 
have received a bad impression of a single specimen of the same type as 
the coin of Tiridames, Plate XVII, fig. 4. 


Tiridames. 


No. 18. Sirven, Double Siglos, 0'85 inch, Author. 150 grains. | 


— XVII, fig. 4 Due de Luynes, Pl. II, 9, 10. 


x ted and bearded head of Satrap to right. Legend to right 
Ki Heri —* u. The Due de Luynes reads the name as - 
. Lhave adopted the reading ofi | 


"oe oz 
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Obv. Jupiter seated to right. Legend in Phoenician characters to 
left Bål Tars, “ the god Bal of Tarsus." 

Rev. Satrap seated to right, clad in the Kendys or Persian tunie, the 
Anazyrides, or Persian trowsers, and the Persian felt tiara with lappets 
tied under the chin. Legend to the left in Phoenician characters Ziridamu. 


Pharaspes, or Pharnaspes. 


Of this Satrap 3 gold coins and 1 gold ring are now known, of which 
all but one of the coins came from the Oxus. Of the Oxus relies I received 
impressions, from which the photograph of the ring, Plate XVII, fig. 6, was 
taken. Figs. 7 and 8 are taken from the photographs of the coins in tho 
British Museum. Of the third coin which is similar in type to fig. 9, I 
have only an impression, the original having gone, I believe, to the British 
Museum. The two coins figs. 7 and 8 have been published by Mr. Percy 
Gardner in the Numismatie Chronicle. 

No. 20. Gorp-niwo. The only notice that I have seen of this ring 
is the following—* Society of Antiquaries: M. Franke exhibited a gold 
ring engraved with a man-headed winged bull, wearing a Persian tiara, and 
a caducens without a handle, which is the zodiacal sign for Taurus. From a 
Pehlavi inseription on the seal Mr. Percy Gardner identified it as belonging 
to the Persian king Vahaspes, who reigned about 70 years after the death 
of Alexander the Great." I think that the second letter may be r, and 
accordingly I read the name as Pharaspa, or Pharnaspes. Arrian mentions 
, a Mede named Baryaxes who had put the royal tiara on his head and 
| called himself king of Media and of Persia. He was brought by Atropates 

to Alexander at Pasargadae, where he was put to death. I think it not 

impossible that these coins may belong to him, or perhaps he may be 

identified with Pharasmanes, king of Chorasmia [Arrian, Anab. IV. 15], 
— who was also a contemporary of Alexander. 

No. 21. Gorp. Stater. British Museum, 0:75 inch, weight 135:9 
grains, from the Oxus. Plate XVII, fig. 7. See Numismatic Chronicle XIX, 
Plate I, fig. 2. 
ES Ob». Head of Satrap to right, bearded and clad in soft felt tiara with 
9 id ‘long lappets tied under the chin. Legend to left in ancient Pehlavi 
_ NE characters. 
_ Rev. Satrap in four horse chariot to right. Legend below in ancient 
Peblavi characters. 
— — No. 22. Gor». Stater, British Museum, 0°8 inch, weight 152°9 grains, 


. from ded Knight's collection. Plate XVII, fig. 8* See Numismatic 
"Chronic 
hor: bi 


D. 












XIX, Pl. 1, fig. 3. 
Helmeted head of Pallas to right, NT under chin. 
. Victoi ry to front, with palm over left shoulder and wreath in 
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w hand. To right, legend in ancient Pehlavi characters, and one letter 
o left. 
As this piece is an undoubted copy of Alexander the Great's gold coins, 
it is possible that the letters TIT or 73, may stand for the date, which would 
be 312—73 = 239 B. C. 
No. 23. Gorp. Double stater, only a paper impression seen. The 
coin is similar to fig. 9, Plate XVII, but with the ancient Pehlavi legend of 
the above seal and coins, 
No. 24. Gorp. Double stater, 0'85 inch, weight 256 grains. Author. 
Plate XVII, fig. 9. ^ 
Obhv. Youthful head of Alexander the Great, covered with the skin 
and tusks of an elephant's head. 
Rev. Victory winged, with palm branch and wreath to left. In the 
field to left, head of Bukephalos, and below the Greek letters AI. 
As these are the well known types of Alexander the Great's gold money, 
this piece was most probably issued from one of the Eastern mints some 
time during his reign. 


Alezander the Great. 

No. 25. Of Alexander the Great about one hundred tetradrachms and 
as many drachms were comprised in the Oxus find, the greater number ,of 
them in very poor condition. I have kept one of the tetradrachms which 
is in very good preservation on the reverse. It is of the usual type of the 
seated Zeus, with the name only in small neat characters. In the field to * 
left is a three quarter horse feeding. Beneath the chair is a monogram 
formed of the letters IIAAH and under the eagle a second monogram 
No. 1351 of Müller, which with the horse is found on the coins of the 
Larissa mint. 

Andragoras. 

Contemporary with Alexander are the coins of Andragoras in gold and 
silver, which bear the name only without the title of king. Admitting the 
correctness of the conclusion, the coins must belong to the person mention- 
ed by Justin as Andragoras, a Persian nobleman, who was made governor 
of Parthia by Alexander, to whom the kings of the Parthians afterwards 
traced their origin.* A second Andragoras, also a governor of the fie 
Parthians, is afterwards mentioned by Justin, as having been slain by. tae 
Arsakes, the founder of the Parthian monarchy, in B. C. 248. d the I1 
‘title of BAXIAEQS bad been upon these coins, I should have assigned — i: ^il 
C- . hem to: him a once, as one of the governors who followed the example of "NE 

de D : . Diodotus and revolted 1 ra n M Antiochus II. of Syria. But the — Ty - - 
© eJusinh XIL S. Parthis doindo domitis, praefectus his statuitur ox nobilibus ` 
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of the title of King is, I believe, conclusive that the date cannot be later 
than the time of Alexander the Great, as all his generals assumed the 
title and placed it on their coins. 

No, 26. Gorn. Stater, 075 inch; weighing 132 grains. Author. 
Duplicate, British Museum. Triplicate, Author. “There are numerous 
forgeries of which I have seen seven specimens. 

Obv. Bareand bearded head of Jupiter to right, the hair very 
formally arranged. Behind the head a monogram forming the lettera 

^ ATPOIHATH. See Numismatie Chronicle, Vol. XIX, p. I, and Plate I, 
No. 1. 

Rev. The king helmeted being driven by Victory in a four-horse 
chariot. Three dots in the field below the fore-feet of the horses. In 
the exergue (ANA) PATOPOY. The British Museum coin has the name 
complete at the beginning, but deficient at the end. 

No. 27. SiLvER. Tetradrachma, 0°95 inches, weight 253 grains, 
Author. A duplicate in better preservation and larger has gone to the 
British Museum, 1:1 inch, weight 255:8 grains, see Numismatie Chro- 
nicle, Vol. I, 3rd Series, Pl. II, fiz. 1. 

Obv. Turreted female head to right. Monogram behind the head, 
the same as on the gold coins. 

"Her. Pallas armed with helmet, spear and shield to left, holding a 
bird in her right hand. Legend to right ANAPATOPOY. 

The silver coins appear to me to be of much finer execution than the 
gold coins. 


LI - 


Coiss or CITIES. 
Akanthus in Macedonia, 


. No.28, SiLvER. Tetradrachma, 11 inch; weight 253°5 grains. 
Author. Duplicate 1-0 inch, weight 250°5 grains. Author. 

Obv. Lion devouring a bull, surrounded by a circle of dots. Over 
the Lion the Greek letter ©. 

Rev. Four incuse squares. 

The duplicate has the same Greek letter over the bull. 









Aspendus in Pamphylia. 


No. 29. Sver. Disigion, 0-9 inch. I have seen six specimens 
. and have received impressions of others. 
om | Obv. A slinger preparing his sling. In the field to right a triguetra 
of three human an legs; and to the left the legend EXTFEAIIYS Estwediius. 
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Athena. 


No. 30. Srover. Tetradrachma, 0:95 inch. Weight 220 grains, 
Author. Very much worn, 
Obv. Archaic helmeted head of Pallas to right with full elongated 4 
eye. t 
Rev. Owl standing to right in indented square. To left, olive branch 
and crescent. To right AOE. 
No. 31. Suver. TZetradrachma, O9 inch. Weight 266 grains. 
Author. Duplicate, native dealer. 
Obv. Archaic head of Pallas, but with side eye. 2. 
Rev. Owl, olive twig, and crescent, with AOE as before; but be 
tween the owl and inseription the letter A surmounted with a sloping line, 
perhaps intended for AI or I^. 
No. 32. Sinvkm.  Jetradrachma, 0'9 inch. Weight 260 grains, E 
Author. Plate XVIII, fig 1. See Numismatic Chronicle, XIX, Plate 1, fig. 7. 
Obo. Helmeted head of Pallas to right, of later workmanship, with 
earrings, and roll of hair under back of helmet. In field to left a Greek 
monogram forming MOTY or 'TIM®2. 
Rev. A well formed owl to right, with olive twig and crescent, and 


the usual legend AGE. 

No. 33. Suver. Didrachma, 07 inch. Weight 121 grins. 
Author, Exactly similar to the last. The British Museum coin, Numisma- 
tic Chronicle, XIX, Pl. I, fig. 7, appears to be a much worn duplicate of 
this didrachma. | . 

Uncertain. 

No. 34. Tetradrachma, 0'85 inch. Weight 250 grains, Author. 
Duplicate. British Museum, 260°2 grains. 

Obv. Helmeted head of Pallas to right, as on the coins of Athens. 

Rev. Owl standing with legs together. To left, olive twig and 
crescent. To right, the Greek letters AIT. See Numismatie Chronicle, XX, 
FI. X, fig. 5. 

In his notice of this coin Mr. Perey Gardner states his opinion that 
this, like the others just described, is an “imitation of Athenian coins 
current in the far East about the time of Alexander.” The letters AIT he 
takes “to begin the name of a Satrap, not of a city, for cities did not in 
* those regions place their names on their coin.” I confess myself that I 
should rather prefer the name of some city, connected with Athens, In - 
my copy of Combe's Description of the Hunter Collection which had pre-. 
viously belonged to H. P. Borrell, I remember seeing a new attribution by 












Borrell of a coin of this type to Aegium in the Troad, I write from 
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memory, as I have no books to refer to, all iny N umismatic Books having 
been burnt in the Pantechnicon, 
No. 35. Sinvkm, Drachma, O5 inch. Weight 54 grains. Author, 
Obv. Helmeted bead of Pallas, as on Nos. 32 and 33. 


Rev. An eagle to left with head turned backward. Over the tail of 
the bird a double sprig. 


Byzantium. 
No. 36. Sruver, Drachma (7), 065 inch. Weight 74 grains. 
Author. I have seen a second coin. 


: Obv. Bull walking to left. Below a fish, and above the letters IY. 
Rev. Incuse cross, like the sails of a windmill. 


Kelenderis. 


No. 37. I have seen the impression of a single coin of the common 
type. | 


Tarsus. 


"The coins of Tarsus that I have seen number about 25; but at least 
an equal number of impressions has been sent to me of which I have taken 
no account, ‘They comprise several varieties, and probably range from 
B. C. 400 to 250. I have given only one of the coins in the accompanying 
Plates, as they can be referred to in other works, more especially in the 
valuable work of the Due de Luynes. 

E No. 38. Suver. Disiglon, 095 inch. Weight 163°5 grains. 
| Author. See De Luynes, Satrapies, Pl. IV, Gaos. . 
Obv. Jupiter of Tarsus sitting with spear in left hand and eagle 
at right hand. Legend in Phoenician characters to right Bal-Ters. 
Rev. Lion devouring a bull Legend in Phoenician letters in two 
lines, as read by De Luynes, Gahosh Mazarka. The satrap Gaos ruled from 
B. C. 386 to 884. I have not placed his coins with those of the satraps, 
as I believe that the reading of his name is doubtful. 
No. 39. Sinver. Disiglon, 0°85 inch. Weight 150 grains. Author, 
is Also a duplicate. 158 grains. 
L^ Obv. Jupiter of Tarsus as on the last, but with a bunch of grapes in 
his right hand. Phonician legend, Bál- Taurs. 
Rev. Lion devouring a stag. Phoenician legend over the lion Ma- 
garka. In the field O. 

= No.40. Suver. Disiglon, 0°78 inch. Weight 162:5 grains, Au- 
thor, See De Luynes, Satrapies, Pl. IX, 13. 

—. Obv. Jupiter of Tarsus seated. Phoenician legend Bal- Ture, 
Ex bd $ 
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Rev. Lion walking to left, tail undulated behind. Phcenician legend 
Mazarka. 

No. 41. SiLvEn.  Tetradrachma, 0:9 inch. Weight 250 grains. 
Author. See De Luynes, Satrapies, Pl. IX, 18. 

Obr. Jupiter seated, no legend. 

Rev. Lion walking to left with tail between legs, over his back the 
Greek letter D, 

No 42. Suver. Tetradrachma, 0:95 inch. Weight 259 grains. 
Author. See De Luynes, Satrapies, Pl. X, 26. 

Obr. Jupiter of Tarsus seated ™ no legend. 

Rev. Lion walking to left with tail between his legs. Over his back 
the anchor of Seleukus I. with the Greek letter II. Below a crescent with | 
a Greek monogram forming AMOXAT. See Mon. 9 of Syrian coins in my 
List in Numismatie Chronicle. 

No.43. SinvER. Tetradrachma, 0:95 inch. Weight 256 grains, 1 
Author, Plate XVII, fig. 10. 

Obv. Jupiter of Tarsus seated to left, In front the head of Buke- 
phalos. 

Rev. Lion as on No. 42 with anchor of Seleukus I. above. Below 
the Greek letters AI, 

No. 44. Suver. Hemidrachma, O'5 inch. Weight 31 grains. 
Author. 

Types of both sides the same as the last, including the head of Buke- 
phalos and the letters AI. 

Corss or Krwos. 
Pirodarus, King of Caria. 

No. 45. Gorp. Quarter stater, 04 inch. Weight 29 grains. 
Mr. Gibbs. 

Obv. Female head. 

Rev. Zeus of Labranda carrying the double-headed axe. Legend to 
right INEMQAapov. 

Lysimachus, King of Thrace, 
No 46. SILVER. Tetradrachma, of the usual size and in good con- 4 
| n. Native dealer. 3 
' | ra "This is one of the common coins of Lysimachus, which has — — 
H $ in the native owner's hand as he wanted 100 £ forit! 


TI Seleukus I. Nikator. . 
N No. 47. E. SILVER. Tetradrachma. See British Museum | Catalogue 4^ 


ek. ies sleucid kings f Syria, Pl. I, fgs. 3 and 4. - 
| Sor x gro ae illae dai dae lego 
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Rev. Zeus seated with spear in left hand and eagle in right hand— 
BAZXIAEOZX ZXEAEYKOY. 


I have seen three specimens of this coin, and impressions of several 
others. 

No. 48. SrLvER. Tetradrachma, 0'95 inch. Weight 260 grains. 
Author. Two fine specimens. Three others seen, 

Obv. Laurelled head of Zeus to right, in fine preservation. 

Rev. Pallas with thunderbolt in hand, driving a chariot drawn by 
four horned elephants. Anchor above. Belows XEAEY K OY BAXIAEQOZ. 
Greek monogram over the elephants forming XEAEYKEIAZ. 

No. 49. SiLvEm. Zetradrachma, 1:00 inch. Weight 259 grains. 
Author. 

Ob». Laurelled head of Zeus to right; very bold relief and very fine 
preservation. Monogram behind forming AP. 

Rev. Type same as the last. 

Nos. 50,51. Drachmas, same types and with the same legend, but 
monogram same as No. 32, British Museum Catalogue, Weights 63°5 and 

m 63 grains, and both 0:60 inch in size. " 

No.52. HMemidrachma, 0/50 inch. Weight 26 grains. Author. Same 
types, but with only 2 elephants to the chariot. Legend BAXIAEYONTOZ 
only. Above is the letter A in a circle over the elephants. 

This is the only coin that I have seen with this title amongst some 30 
specimens of the small money. 


Seleukus and Antiochus. 


Nos. 53,54. SinLvEkm.  Zetradrachmas of Phoenician standard, 1:00 and 
0:90 inch, weighing 215 and 206 grains. Author. . Mr. Gardner suspects a 
similar coin in the British Museum, weighing 212:6 grains, to be plated: 
but my 2 coins are good silver. See Plate XVIII, fig. 2. 
Obs. Laurelled head of Zeus to right. On No. 54 theletter E below. 
s Rev. Pallas with thunderbolt in chariot drawn by four horned ele- 
phants. Legend in 3 lines BASIAEQS XEAEYKOY ANTIOXOY. Mono- 
gram above elephants forming Af in a circle. 
' — On the peculiar legend of these coins Mr. Gardner has the following 
mote*: “ The meaning which one would naturally attach to it is that the 
* coin was issued, while Seleukus was king, by his son. Antioehus, who was 
« viceroy of the Eastern provinces of the empire. "The type belonging to 
^ Seleukus rather than to his son would tend to support this view." That 
this is the true meaning of the legend is decisively proved by the smaller 
"Y coins of this type which follow : 


(00 Nos 55, 56, 57, 53. SILVER. Drachmas, O'GO and 0'65 inch. 
Le 


ARM e Numismatic Chronicle, XIX, 10. 
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Weights 50:5, 48:0, 43:0, 50°0 grains. Author. Plate XVIII, figs. 5, 6. 

Obv. Laurelled head of Zeus to right. 

Rev. Pallas with thunderbolt in chariot drawn by 2 elephants, 
Inscription in three lines BASIAEQN SEAEYKOY KAI ANTIOXOY, 
Above the elephants the letter A in a circle. 

This curious legend shows most conclusively that the coins belong to 
the two “ Kings Seleukus and Antiochus," Now we know from Plutarch*® 
and Appian that when Seleukus gave up Stratonike to his son, he at the 
same time granted bim the title of king and made over to him the whole 
of the Eastern half of his kingdom from the Euphrates to the Indus. As 
his marriage with Stratonike took place either in D. C. 294 or 293, I think 
that Antiochus may have issued these coins about the same time to com- 
memorate his acquisition of the royal title. 

Nos. 59, 60. Srtver. Oboli, 0:35 and 0°30 inch. Weight 8:5 and 
8:0 grains. "Types as on the preceding coins, including monogram A in 
circle, but without any inscription, Plate XVIII, figs. 3, 4. 


. Antiochus I. 
Nos. 61, 62. Gorn. Stater, 0:75 and 0'72 inch, Weight of each 
130 grains. Author, I have seen several others. 
Obr. Diademed head of king to right. No. 61 of middle age, No. 
62 of old age. 
Rev. Apollo seated an the Cortina, resting left hand on bow and 


holding arrow in right hand. In the field A. Inscription in two lines 


BASIAEQS ANTIOXOY. 

No. 63. Gorp. Stater, 070 inch. Weight 1295 grains. Author. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right, old portrait. 

Rev. Apolo as on No. 61, star above, and lyre in field below, with 
monogram forming AI or AIT. Inscription as before. 

Nos, 64,65. Siver. etradrachma and drachma of same type asthe 
gold coins just described. ; 

No. 66. Suver: JDrachma,065inch. Weight 61 grains, Author. 
Plate XVIII, fig. 13. See gold coin of Seleukus of same type in British 
Museum Catalogue of Seleucid kings, Plate I, fig. 6. 

Obv. Diademed head of Antiochus to right with bull's horn above 
ear. 


Rev. Horned horse's head (Bukephalus ?) to right, monogram to- 
right forming ANA., Monogram below indistinct. Inscription BAXIAEGQX 
ANTIOXOY. ES E 
= No67. Gorp. Stater, 0'6 inch. Weight 131°5 grains, Author. 
‘Plate XVIII, fig. S. Duplicates, Mr. A. Grant and Author, 


aie 
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Obv. Diademed head of king to right in bold relief. Duplicate very 
flat relief. 

Rev, Head of Bukepbalus to right, horned and bridled, with twisted 
forelock between the horns. In field AL Inscription as on No, 66. 

Nos. 68, 69, 70.  SiLvER. Jetradrachmas, LOS inch. Weights 
258, 259, 201 grains. Author. See Plate XVIII, fig. 9. 

Obv. Diademed head of the king to right. The head on the heaviest 
coin is younger, and of much finer execution than the others. 

Rev. Horned and bridled head of Bukepbalus, with three tufts of 
hair between the ears. In the field to right the letter A in a circle. 
Inscription as before. 

Nos. 71,72. SiLvER. Jtradrachmas, L'O and 0°93 inch. Weights 
256 and 260 grains. Author. 

Types as on the last, but the head of Bukephalus much larger, and 
with only one tuft of hair between the ears. Monogram and insoription as 
before. 

No. 73. SrzLvEn. Tetradrachma, 1:00 inch. Weight 254 grains. 
Author. Duplicate, Mr. A. Grant. “See Plate XVIII, fig. 10. 

Types the same as on the last, but with the addition o£ the letters 
ABIA above the name of Antiochus, See Numismatic Chronicle, XX, 

"Plate X, fig. 4, for Mr. Grant's coin. 

Mr. Perey Gardner bas suggested that ABIA may probably be “ the 
beginning of the name of some Satrap, or semi-independent ruler of a 
district in Bactria, or the Paropamisus.” ‘The horned horse's head, he notes, 
is “a type belonging specially to those regions.” 

Nos 74,75, 76. Suver. Drachmas, 0'65 inch. Weight 65 grains. 
Author. Duplicates 645 and 63 grains. 

Types exactly the same as the Tetradrachmas, Nos. GS to 70. 

Nos. 77, 78. Suver. Hemidrachmas, 0:53 inch. Weight 31-5 
grains, Author. Plate XVIII, fig. 12. J 

Types the same as the Zetradrachinas, Nos. 68 to 70, 

No.79. Suver. Drachma, 0:65 inch. Weight 64 grains. Author, 
A remarkably fine coin, Plate XVIII, fig. 11. 

Obv. Youthful head of king to right in bold relief. 

Rev. Head of Bukephalus horned and bridled, with one tuft between 
horns. Inscription as on No. 66. No monogram, 

‘No. SO. Suver. Zetradrachma, 1:10 inch, Weight 253 grains. 


— Author. Duplicate, 1:00 inch, 252 grains. Plate XVIII, tigs. 14, 15. 


Obv. Middle-aged head of king to right. 
Rev. Apollo seated on Cortina with 2 arrowsin right hand. Inscrip- 


tion as on'No. 66. In the field to left the letter A in a circle, 
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Antiochus ILI. 


No. Sl. Gorp. Stater, O'S inch. Weight 129 grains. Author 
Duplicate, Mr. A. Grant, z ; 

Obv. Diademed head of the king to the right. 

Rev. Zeus naked, with aegis on his left arm, and thunderbolt in his 
upraised right hand, moving to left; his feet wide apart. In the field 
eagle and wreath, Inscription as on No. 66. 

No. 82. Gorp. Slater, O75 inch. Weight 127 grains. Author, 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right, somewhat smaller than on the 
last. 

Rev. Zeus as on No. 81, but legs not so wide apart. In the field 
eagle with the letter N. Inscription as on No. 81. 

No. 83. Sruver.  Tetradrachma, 1:00 inch. Weight 257 grains, 
Author. Several Duplicates. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right. 

Rev. Zeus combatting as on the gold coins, Eagle and monogram 


No. 29 of my list of Syrian monograms in Numismatic Chronicle. In- 


scription as on No. 81. 

No. 84. SiLvER. Zetradrachma, 1'05 inch. Weight 254 grains. 
Author. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right. 

Rev. Zeus combatting as before, In the field an eagle with the 
letter N. Inscription as on No. 81. 

No. 85. Suver. Drachma, O'T inch. Weight 60 grains. Author. 

Both types as on No. 81. 

No. 86. Sinver. Drachma, 0:7 inch. Weight 6l grains. Author. 
Both types as on No. 81, but instead of the wreath, a monogram forming 
the letters YA. Inscription as on No. 81. 


Antiochus III. 


No. 87. Gorp. Stater, 0°75. Weight 130 grains. Author. Du- 
plicate, 130 grains. 

Obv. Youthful diademed head of king. 

Rev. Apollo seated on Cortina. Star above, and lyre in field below, 
monogram forming AT or AIT. Inscription as on No. 66. 

No. 88. Gorp. Stater, 072 inch, Weight 131 grains, Author. 

Obv. Youthful laureated head of king to right. 

Rev. Apollo seated on Cortina. In field to left A only. Inscription 
as before. | 

I am aware that these gold coins with the youthful face have been 
attributed to Antiochus Hierax by Mr. Perey Gardner. But I find it 
dillicult to believe that any coins of Hierax, whose rule was confined to 
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Asia Minor, could have found their way to Bactria. I think also that the 
well known tetradrachmas with the hawk's wing over the ear belong to 
Hierax; and that he received his nickname of Hierax, or the “ Hawk," 
from the wing on the coins, just as Alexander the Great received his title 
of Dhulkarnain or “Lord of Horns" from his portrait on the coins 
with the horn of Ammon. For these reasons I am inclined to assign tlie 
gold coins with the youthful portrait to Antiochus III. The occurrence of 
the monogram A on these coins is strongly in favour of this attribution, 
as it is found on so many others of the Oxus hoard, which are admittedly 
the mintage of the Eastern provinces, where the power of Hierax was 
unknown. On the other hand the coins with the hawk's wing seem to me 
te be from some of the well-known mints of Asia Minor where Hierax 
actually ruled. Thus the feeding horse, which occurs on all the hawks 
wing coins, is assigned by Müller to Alexandria in the Troad, while one of 
the British Museum coins with a double monogram is referred by 
Mr. Gardner himself to Alexandria in the Troad.* ‘The other two British 
Museum coins I would refer to Metropolis or the Kayster. The first coin 
I should prefer giving to Magnesia on the Hermus. A fourth coin pub- 
lished by Leake was probably minted at Apameia on the Kibótus. 


Diodotus. 


No. 89. Gorp. Síater, 0'75 inch. Weight 131:5 grains, Author. 
Several duplicates, 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right, very like the portrait on 
the coins of Antiochus II. of the same types. I agree with Mr. Gardner 
in thinking that both are the portraits of Diodotus. 

Rev. Zeus combatting. To left eagle and wreath as on the coins of 
Antiochus II. Inscription BAXIAEQS AIOAOTOY. 

No. 90. Gorp. Stater, OTO inch. Weight 127 grains. Author. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right, different from the last. 

Rev. Zeus combatting. To left eagle and wreath as before, but with 
a spear-head in the field to right. Inscription as on No. 89. 

No. 91. Gorp. Stater, 072 inch. Weight 128 grains. Author. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right, different face. 

Rev. Zeus combatting. In the field to left an eagle and the letter 
N. Inscription as on No. 89. 

No.92. Goro. Stater, 0-73 inch. Weight 129 grains. Author. 

Obo. Diademed head of king to right, like No. 89. 

Rev. Zeus combatting. In field eagle and wreath with star above 
them. Inscription as on No. 89. 

No, 93. SILVER. Tetradrachma, 1:00 inch. Weight 259 grains. 
Author. Duplicate 259 grains. 

tà © Scloucid kings of Syria, Antiochus IT, No. 5 coin. 
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Obv. Diademed head of king to right. 

Rev. Zeus combatting as on the gold coins, eagle at foot. In- 
scription as on No. 89. 

No. 94. Srover Drachma, 0'65 inch. Weight 53 grains. Author, 

Both types as on No. 92, 

No. 95. Sover Tetradrachma, 110 inch, Weight 259 grains, 
Author. Duplicate 249 grains. 

Both types as on No. 92, but with the addition of wreath over the 
eagle, 

No. 96. Sitver. Drachma, O'T inch. Weight 61 grains. Author. 
Similar to No. 94. A duplicate, 62 grains, has a monogram forming ITYPH 
with the letter P below. 

No. 97. Suver. Drachma, 0'68 inch. Weight61 grains. Author, 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right. 


Rev. Zeus combatting. In field eagle and crescent. Inscription as 
before. 


Euthydemus. 

No. 98. Gord. Stater, 0/70 inch, Weight 126 grains, Author, 
Duplicate 127 grains. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right. 

Rev. Herakles seated on a rock with left hand placed on the rock, 
and right holding a club, which rests on a pile of three rocks in front. 
Elbow well raised above knee, and club pointed upwards clear of head. 
Monogram over top of club forming NIK. 

No. 99. Gorp. Stater, 0°GS inch. Weight 127 grains. Author. 
Duplicate 133 grains. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right. 

Rev. Herakles as on the last, but rather smaller. Elbow almost 
touching thigh, and club resting on a pile of four rocks, with top pointed 
towards forehead. 

Nos. 100, 101. SrrvEm. Coins of Euthydemus of all the well known 
types. Several in good preservation ; but many in very poor condition. 


Here ends the list of all different varieties of coins that have come 
under my notice. Bore if tham ere uniqus, aal eee es eas 
ipsis any peur esq gi eom bal seen amount 
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It is impossible to estimate the value of the ornaments and other relics 
found in the Oxus deposit, as so many of them were cut up on the spot, 
whilst many have found their way into other hands, It may be useful, 

| however, to note that my own collection comprises 9,788 grains of gold 

; relics and 34,075 grains of silver relics. The Chariot and Horseman be- 
longing to Lord Lytton weigh 1,431 grains of gold. The par value of 
the relics that I have seen may be summed up as follows: 


GOLD, SILVER. 
Author, ss.. ùs...» eee ee 1,229 B.oove 190 Hs. 
Lord Lytton, ..... «2. e* . 180 Ks. 


Major Burton, ee eee (ee eee 700 lis. 





2,103 Hs. + 190 Rs. 


Total,.. “eeeee 2,293 Hs, 








If all the bracelets and collars now in my possession were complete, 

the actual value of the gold and silver would then exceed 2,500 Rs. But I 

have heard of a group of chariot and horses of. 120£ intrinsic value which 

has lately been sold in England, and of a large silver horse and other relics, 

which would certainly raise the actual value of the ornaments and other 

| relics to 5000 Rs. So that the whole treasure in relics and coins would 
- have been worth 750£ at par. 

Large finds of coins are not unknown in India. The following may 
be of interest to others besides coin collectors. 

In 1842, near Coimbatore, 524 Roman gold coins were found, com- 
prising 134 Augustus, 381 Tiberius, 3 Caligula, 5 Claudius. [Bombay 
Asiatic Society's Journal, I, 294.] ` 

e In 1851, 12 miles from Benares, 160 gold coins of the Gupta kings 
were found including 71 specimens of Chandra Gupta. [Bengal Asiatic 
Bociety's Journal, XXI, 390.) | | 

In 1863 in Küch Bibdr, 13,500 old rupees of the Muhammadan kings 
of Bengal were dug up. [Royal Asiatic Society's Journal, N. S., II, 145.] 

In 1871, in Agra, about 2000 heavy silver coins of Jahangir, li 
rupee each, were found in a heap of ruins outside the city. 

In 1874, in Sonpat, about, 1200 hemidrachmas of the Greek kings of 
Ea Kabul and the Panjáb were found in the bank of a tank. I have myself 
. received upward of 900 of these coins, and have seen most of the others. 
|. They « omprised specimens of eleven different kings; one half of the whole 

number belonging to Menander. 
"ow S. P. 
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In 1875, at Pesháwar, about 1000 gold dindrs of the Indo-Seythian 
kings Wema Kadphises, Kanerki, Hoverki, and Bazo Deo were dug up in 
the city, out of which I have seen upwards of 600 specimens. 

In 1878, at Sumerpur 12 miles from Hamirpur on the Jumna, 100 
silver coins of the Greek kings of Kabul were discovered, comprising 
specimens of  Eukratides, Antimachus, Apollodotus and Menander, 
Amongst them there were nine didrachmas of Menander. 

A very interesting find was also made towards the end of the last 
century near Benares, as recorded in the following extract from “ Nicholls’ 
Recollections and Reflections”, Vol. IT, p. 203 [2 vols, 8vo. London, 1822] 

"I was informed by the late Warren Hastings “that, while he was 
“ Governor-General of Bengal, he sent as a present to the Directors of the 
" East India Company one hundred and seventy-two Darics. They had 
"been found buried in an earthen pot, on the bank of a river in the 
“province of Benares. Mr. Hastings told me that when he sent these 

“coins to the Court of Directors, he considered himself as making thg 
“most munificent present to bis masters that he might ever have in his 
"power to sendthem. Judge of his surprise when he found or. his arrival 
“in England, that the Darics had been sent to the melting pot.” 

The same huckstering spirit clung to the Board of Directors until 
the last, when in a fit of economy they ordered all the gold and silver 
presents which they had received to be sold. Everything was sent to a 
silversmith to be valued, including the Grmwco-Bactrian silver plate with 
the procession of Bacchus which was presented to the East India Company 
by Dr. Lord. I have seen the valuation statement of the silversmith, and 
I was happy to find that this valuable Patera had been saved by Horace 
Hayman Wilson, 


RELICS FROM SISTAN. 


The bronze relics given in Plate XIX are also from Ancient Persia ; 
but they come from Sistán, or Drangiana, and were collected by Capt. 
Hutton in the first Afghán campaign, from whom they came into my 
possession by purchase along with a small collection of coins. 

These bronze objects are of two distinct kinds ; ornaments and weapons, 
They are all given full size. 
| "Fig. 1 5 part of a bird including the head and wing and part of tho 
back. As it is quite flat on the opposite side, I think it may have been 

t of an ornamental handle of a knife. M 
T. Figs. 2 and 3 seem to be portions of personal ornaments, as they have 
a strong resemblance to some of the gold bracelets given in Plato XVI. — 

— Figs. 4 and 5 are female figures which I believe formed the handles 
of some unknown instruments. 


Ey 
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Figs. 6 and 7 are flat-bladed arrow heads showing two different modes 
of attaching the head to the shaft. 

Figs. 8, 9 and 10 are shouldered or barbed arrow heads. 

Figs. 11 to 16 are three-edged arrow heads. "They are all hollow, 
and each has a small hole on one side for fastening the head to the shaft 
by a cord. Similar arrow heads were found by Morier iu the neighbour- 
hood of Persepolis.* 


Since this paper was written I have received the first number of Vol. I, 

, of the 3rd Series of the Numismatic Chronicle, containing Mr. Percy 
Gardner's second notice of some “ Coins from Central Asia," including the 

silver tetradrachma of Andragoras, of which I possess a duplicate. Mr. 
Gardner is inclined to think that the coins of king Lysimachus, of Tarsus, 

n Sinope, Aspendus and Ephesus, were probably picked up by the collector 
on the road from the Oxus to India. This opinion is, however, directly 
opposed to the statements of the collectors themselves, as made to Mr. Grant 
in 1877.78, and as made to me yearly from 1878 up to the present time. 
In fact, I have received the impressions of many of these coins just as they 
were obtained on the Oxus, in letters from Khulm. So far as I have observed 
there are no western coins in the Oxus find of a later date than Alexander 
the Great, and as the soldiers of Alexander's army must have carried with 
them numerous coins from many different places in Greece, I would suggest 
this as a simple and reasonable explanation of their occurrence in this great 
deposit, The collectors separated without any besitation all the coins 
obtained at other places. These comprised many specimens of Euthy- 
demus, Eukratides and Heliokles, with one or two of Demetrius and a 
single coin of Agathokles. I have remarked that not a single Parthian 
coin has been found amongst the aumbers thut I bave seen from the Oxus 


deposit. 


" POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above was put in type, I have received another small 
batch of coins from the Oxus. With these there were in addition 7 gold 
coins and 11 silver tetradrachinas,.all of which were taken possession of 
by Abdul Rahman's Collector of Customs at Kabul  Amongst the gold 
coins there is said to have been one of Pbarnaspes. 

* The following is a list of the coins that were brought to me, most 
of which have passed into my collection. Amongst them there are no 

(coins. of a later date than the time of Euthydemus and Antiochus the 

_ The continued absence of any Parthian coins also points to a date 
E he — of Mithridates I., whose coins are so common, 
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Silver Coins. 


Silver Darics (Sigli), very much worn. 

Attic Tetradrachma—oblong—archaic type. 

Philip of Macedon, large. 7 

Alexander, Drachma, much worn, 

Seleukus, Drachma, Elephant chariot. 

Seleukus and Antiochus, tetradrachma, Elephant chariot. 

Drachma—Elephant chariot—a beautifully perfect specimen, legend 
BASIAEQN SEAEYKOY KAI ANTIOXOY. 

Antiochus I.—Tetradrachma—Horse's head. 


Do, Drachmas do. 
Do. Drachma— King's head with helmet and cheek-pieces— 
Rev. Victory and Trophy. 
Do. Tetradrachmas—Seated Apollo. 
Nickel. 
Agathokles—usual type—®I in field. 
Copper. 
Antiochus I.—Helmeted head. 
Do. Bad coins. 


Diodotus—new ty pe—Demeter in search of her daughter. 
Euthydemus—usual types—Galloping Horse. 

Pantaleon, square, usual types. 

Agathokles, square, usual types. 

Indian coins, square, Lion and Elephant. 

Among these there are a few novelties, such as the helmeted Antio- 


chus in silver, and the copper coins of Diodotus. But the gem of this 
small batch is the beautiful drachma of the “ kings Seleukus and Antio- 
chus,” - 


] < 
3 "nd 
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Contributions on the Religion, History, &c. of Tibet. —By Banoo Sanat 
CHanpna Dis, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Darjiling. 
I.—THE BON (PON) RELIGION, 
INTRODUCTION, 


Lama Je-tsun-lossah Cmnorkvr-NrwA pal Ssañpo is the author of 
the well known work *'' Dub-thah leg-shad éel-kyi méloi" which contains 
short accounts of the various religious systems in ancient India, Tibet, 
Mongolia and China, The first Lama whose avowed incarnation he is 

y believed to have been was named Chhoikyi wañ-chhyug, whose high 
dignity was recognised by the Emperor of China, by letters patent and the 
presentation of a golden tablet, and who was famous for his knowledge of 
metaphysics and vyákaraņa and did greatly enhance the cause of Buddhism. 
Our author was born, agreeably to a certain prophecy, at Pah-ri in Amdo, 
in the year frre-serpent of the 12th Cycle, £. e., 1674 A. D., and died in the 
year 1740 A. D. In bis boyhood he gave many striking proofs of his 
powerful intellect. Being a divine personage, he easily acquired proficiency 
in the several branches of Buddhist sacred literature. After taking the 
vows of monk-hood, he studied the Sütras and Tantras under many eminent 
Lamas, such as Chankya Rolpai Dorje the spiritual guide of the Emperor 
Kuenlang (Chhin-lut). On his reaching the proper age he was placed 
at the head of the Jam-vyafh monastery on the Thi or throne of his pre- 
decessors. During his presidency more than 3000 monks used to congregate 
J in the monastery for service. He visited Central Tibet, Tsai and Sakya, 
and spent a few years at the Dapuft monastery in order to prosecute 
religious studies. Returning to his native country, after a study of seven 
years, he displayed great learning in metaphysics and vyákarapa. At this 
time he propitiated the gods Hayagriva, Dorje Phagmo, and others of his 
tutelary deities. He also propitiated the goddess Paldan Lhamo (Kali 
i Tho Dub-thah Selkyi M6168 (grub-mthah fel-kyi mé-168) contains 12 books. 
I have mado a literal translation of the Sth and 11th books which treat of the Bon 
religion and the rise and progress of Buddhism in Mongolia. My translations of 
the 9th and 10th books (on Ancient and Mediæval China) are almost litefal. All 
Tibetan names are spelt as pronounced, except those in the lists on pp. 199—290 
which are spelt as written. In Bon the 4 is pronounced as p (Pon). The nasal conso- 


nants G and $ are transliterated by fi and ñ respectively, and Q by A, 3 by ts, d, by tsh, 


É by ds, @ by sh, Ady s, 

? In the history of Tibet and tho lives of Lamas many accounts of presenta- 
tion of seals and will be found, The custom of presenting seals and tablets 
and letters patent is still in vogue in Tibet and China. Tho use of seals by different 

lopendencies.of China and Tibet ia yery carefully watched by the Government of thors 
-' countries, A change of official seals generally signifies a change of vassalago. Tablets, 

Y like diplomas and letters patent, are given to establish a new ruler or governor in power. 
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of the Hindüs) who enabled him, it is said, to render good service to 
Buddhism, Many Mongolian princes and chiefs became his friends and 
spiritual pupils, by whose assistance he established five religious institu- 
tions. He resided in Pekin for more than three years, in order to collect 
information respecting the various schools of religion which then existed 
in China, and the ancient ones that had died away. He also care. 
fully studied the national laws and statutes of China from ancient 
records, and thereby made himself famous. ‘The Emperor conferred 
on him marks of honour and dignity greater than any that had been 
enjoyed by his predecessors. He also presented bim his own robes, 
which contained one hundred and eight dragons worked in gold, together 
with a hundred thousand crowns of silver. The Mongolian princes also, 
who evinced great faith in his saintliness, made him immense presents, 
On his return to Amdo, all the chiefs and princes of Mongolia and western 
China advanced to a distance of six days’ journey from the town to pay 
him homage. Among these princes, the Khan of Lanju and the Viceroy 
of Tsuf-tu-fu were very well known, On his arrival at the monastery, 
the Lamas and monks of the thirteen great monasteries of Amdo made him 
presents, according to their means and resources. From that time, fora 
period of twelve years, he devoted himself to the affairs of the monastery 
and to yoga, after which he attained to the “marvellous state of the 
gods.” At the age of 66, on the 10th of the Lunar month, his person 
being contracted to a cubit’s length, he returned to the land of the 
blessed. He had finished his work called “ Dub-thah selkyi mélofh" about 
a week before his death, which occurred in 1740 A. D. The age of the 
work is therefore 140 years only. 

The following are his principal works : 

(1. The Legendary biography of Lama Jam-vyah of Guñ-thañ, 

in 2 Vols. 

7 3» » his predecessors, in one Vol, 
(3. Hymns and Songs. 
(4.) On the worship of Hayagríva or “ Taden,” in 2 Vols. 
GO , * Náro kha.choimo (a goddess), in 2 Vols. 
Dorje Phagmo, in 2 Vols. 


one Vol. 
(8) On Medicines, in one Vol. 
(9.) On the method of constructing obaifyan sacred pictures and 
images, in one Vol. - 
(10.) On rhetoric, words and versification ; stotras in two Vols. . 
——ġiij About he histor 
: school, in 5 Vols. 


(7 ) On Mathematics (Chronology, Arithmetic and Astrology), in - 


e history and theories of the reformed, or Gelugpa, 
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TigETAN Text. 
Sth Book of Dub-thah Selkyi Melon. 
(araaQ" Ay rarae) 

qa menayy Qya yak area gum SS ANITA EE SIT 

PAYS HAY Qa TAG AN AT aa RA S HI HEU HÉS Qe aL aA 

SQracarkar Aro ab ys sv wee gn aa ya masruásey ua 

B'Ya'u datori Fanan gaa yas dara an fas maa aa 

Ye ages Frama aa ay vow Sars sy Qyqrda ar aay 

7 QV Sve yyy yy sv ase wera anany Azrar g yy" 

an gn wa sya Qsy SARN ay RAVI AL yy) «Aad 

Haya aay NESWN'| ÀT SAGN SNAUDRASN' 

Sure Baws Aaria aF snaga Scan 

ZW VREY Maya asa ANSE BP Quo SY NAN' SI 

Why Sa Ry ase) Vaso gy po ss Gay's gang iy | 

ao ann uümav'es ÈT LARVA Anuga yes’ 

" ÉlAL'EENUQAUGRENCWNAN UNS S' BAN SEL QSNIANT SN rap aga’ 

auibtanetueeWw'ESUREQUELCUSENS y yna'n ARNa" 

TAHR ENSV aS seas gar gn)  » Atta 

a Éueweg amas) arsura Sarg aan'yy’ 

rsm'wmw'E Da A NBN ANAREN Rare amy’ 

mALin Pauw) AySamyy ROSAS SN mrt 
yaa mna gap NQ' NENII yo VG HE qu’ an" a's 

a HAY AL Ba NAN I ÉN'QERUIS S REANA AN EEINT Ban" 

1 SYSHWVH SVAN AFFINA NA q'i Qry a4" 

aaa) Ay Aa vara Seta maggia an Bor 

RAAT BAY Pea Sa NS SN'SUSSNTQIC se QA artem Aa s 

REN aga mya day ime aa uci NLS Ah RAN 


“Ys 
A » 
* — 
LM 
VeL A J 
» - 
d LA d 


pF 
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BIN SVS RYAN AT SRS Hy yaransayya) ararda a sy 

NN'| *o'os8'se QR S'A'W'QOS OV SRTQRI wy Us yA Ma man Qe 

meigas Farmveraay gay vpn aman etasaw 

AV My AL PAW ayes" | Bor La hay’ w"519Q" A Sa qr 

an REAM gri áy Pas sv qa yy AANV" 

arg faan ges Ayus siue eenela sg gy 

HOG | Qeon ys sda aaga ana utar ^ 

g'adsu'se qra Xay aiaa Aa anna ye.’ 

VANS Gy Veo QV AN Qan sy Sy LQv' ane Ga sSSanm Ea 

Naina aa svar gays) Fa S2da aq ay syan gan} 

— Qs'H4s) Sardegraa qsa daa qe gy sna yh’ 

Sv aya an an) BS 55") Qg'A HST Gey GS Ayan 

ay youaryaayaan ya) 

ARAVA REIN) VAIN AAV UAV me] AHL AINA" 

OHV eA mas y NaN S SNR mS AN eS NS] gue 

Bo) Nes ar NON YA aN GEN" S NT BISS QUAN" B 
nis an mANGZCeza'ussu SseuenNewNUu uesS ger 

— Jayaraga GS Ary yara uA, RUN] Yea 

as aN dae ga Saran Rae | WAVE ETNA 

asada seat ways) ANAT ABT AA QQ) Net 

cux QE» AST AINA NSH ENT BN" QS MHL S' ASIAN? 

(Macha as yaaa eat) DANYAL FAYLA A 

Bae ada S sw As ba Svar ENSAR NA QQ BANE AT L 

Sane ewan aay rsa edo ay SV'Sh'OVAN' BV a QS! 

grat) Sa Ya" Ran ASV ANR AN ASSI eI AN NGN BN 

— 0 

Bae Ye US Xx qa Sig LSA EH ay ASS AN ASLAN E 
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OM ASIN) APINN NANNY LOY SEURENINU MALS HNN 
FANT EN TRA ama mm ada ax) my aan xt] 
QUI ayaa ey)  mÉs qut star mri q'smots 
AN) SL wa ea aa SSNS aa MAN Sa NGN SN’ Sq 
anti matstugicE weessCutapmacAA] FIP ENSE 
HRA USA N QUE ATH Sanya yar g ENS aay AN! 
TAANI Nwarse ger ansnsasgyaavan À nr 
— SRS Gera MRL’ Ss aN) EN SC LO OA ayy gl aw ana 
VEN | Aya 
BAL quay sq ag sat’ aL’ A Qay Se Ha SN AG QRAN T 
ae an aq aR ay sq se’ aqgrysy sa") gaya yga" 
Ray y tarda mux oO agag" x'odq' Ss A pani MA um 
QR aay ava ass) — Wenn mgsl  xeubisggitarq 
SEMI SNA SNTUNANTCQNN'EG| ANNAG a asa ny 
WANS) HVAVAL'A) many aAy ya uaysega) — Ur 
—— eas) Ao SC WAS Qe aga) kaso dq” 
Baw'osa'uüegar SAAV inv AEN, magus: 
Qgaram'z| d'Ooga mu! NAR SNL) ARGAN saya’ 
sc Qgyaws ava SRUONHNUHSCHÉ' SEA. SUYANA" 
qe yo) Sr'WeCNG WNSCUÉV| RANUA EU IY 
aqn uis ssn News yoann ayes EHI. uS 
EmN'asSN'go A'I Snow za ESSN ATINI a 
Essa. RUENGECAAQONN y wav hy wags yay 
SAV Svar Next] Yrawyqtaeny sans 
SALA) SUQAN AAA YAUAAN'SS) FIII Barn 
naa s% Amal SNNA'E Ey NSN SUR TLSE] SY'T 
Frani se San) X» sry ys oar NENN wy sq 
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-1"*1] MAGAAN] Abuse QV" eqn) 


` gan" 
40° Roo" Sno NNI 


BR SN Say ar ax sary aay 
VVS HAM Nov’ SA u$s anes 
satsa)  Xutmaw| Baal SSaj'Qmi yay, mast 
NEN' i oiae a M: Éx* qam qaya — BwN'S'ENC*RC 
SUN Aes USC area Sigg NRI pO way EN QD aaah 
AW SVN WA Hy) wa aaracs ONSE Aan Ra 
ASSAY YV FVS ysaqzeramaayn) at" 
RAV JAYR SERAN _arasaayny Paias] 
WTS’ q’s*a5" AQ" E'N] QAI QU aimes iyan ÂN] yaa 
nr ud: N'AN À dc QHAN YA 24} QEUS ses QREN'S" 
Qty sqm sys) PRANAN gewiarg] Hx neq gna 
Roan aa manus YL Ran An Ramagu eng Are Saye S 
gaye) Fava aqaygy, yawaq ipay yaaa 
agar dary) VANAL NI HAL YS ASS GAN CES RUN 
BVATAANSS') BSE SAS’ gm NaN ON BN NSA Sgen 
&aw| SPAN SR maLa aiv od aerafar Be REIR UNT INEST 
$c ieran gars new mew suu Sie Baer S os 
— | quezó'agstesstutiaub4q ÉSUURTADO SAC 
PÅSEN aN GAUQADUR| SACHOUNUSTENTRUNRSNTNNTAES] DAN 
a aN TaN E CAENUWTURN QN] PNAS WAN @y'g| AT 
Barden ERANA SEN" A Margene saya) FEL NNI 
mana QS%" QN a PTALI JATAN GNI 
Sew Eas Sard, WIA" AS YS RON ANAS YSERA QSL 
46° GN’ ga qut YAYA SVAREN] us BA ALSE 
gr ác: FSV AHS BY SS Lay a HS Ay mr BA SS N iia aai 
naX Mavase Rata gs dae i qgruge yr SXEURAN 


SOG QRS EMNI 
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Saray a manramys) wan Sv! SINUS IAN! OI GALA}! 25" 
avy veta B' g Sq ra JAJ ANSE) J ANN HAN ‘A AN 
Bu furari un gwar gq) ARRAN NGV AV S'AL NAN NI 
VPV SSUDY ALM yn QL e Kank: GE a eaei 
SIVASI RÜUBEMDCNNUQAS sac" area yaaa sans’ ay) 
NON SN SO NaN SHUR MAN A IG GA ahi BIYEN 
mg Say Uae ys Ga MAN AAV AL FAN’ QL Qn" aH’ Sy’ 
¥VEN'QHA' SS" gaan ayaa s anny SS S ares 
ae sQan FANT AN ESQAI| WIAA E FINEN SE 
Qaar RÌ Xa — ata sary ni raa SHAN ALA SEN" 
uda Fås un VARENNA EI VALINN’ I 
Haar aba: BES ÄTA man amy’ Rae" ar ATÈN A 
ayaq La wen sas ad Fa AVANE g qur AN! SIE 
sre, Raa saan says) say SEV Pra s Es Àj 
afa m s Ser ans qr i5'e e imu Wet GN? | sS'aq'3r85Ww Y 
màl ways) Sn a y mao uw] RUE ST AES S SAN" 
qa FGN HI SPa a a an waa eo g TAT SNI 
38 sgara za HN de S816" g enr mo wap yu yar Se Nia Net 
$ayieuwGru]AsupxacAWt] Èp arun san Num SÈ 
zap arara sua daw’ satu &5'Q&R' 35 E ALI 
sQr& zar v napa Han as SSL EN AGN NNI 

ga SN Axa a GN S5" IA aq’ 5 QE ut» way ua 
ga WA) SERN) ARNIONE SS E QU AN 
$'&' Aq 


Ar 58'4 
Boysen ga S AI ANI MACH] KENAAN E'I "ur 

naviewedvase sSwiv'es! a on a akiai ET 
qanta ia WSACSNUNNENCA' aramas saqa sau 
yav Ày aan aa Es NTQALQ HE'S" EEEN E aoai 
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PARE ENT S MING erar Varas sani ra EA 
YÀ Sg iausgt IT gaa yay ea MPs gx Duas. 
QV Quy aa moe zr yg Qe Àm AUN E any'Q0 Ba") FS 
— aon ENT aya aay" N'Q&l'| YSN aH’ SS a sda hay 
STEFANA QALAN QAG RAD Wo RS ROL aS" imis. 
QL OL ay ÅA YARN AG War ASUHITNQIO] — GWNC gc mat 
Q&'sE' A EN S'EEN' EA yA aL aga ao sega aac n QSer HN 
Aa Fa as ama ac maa ye ds'osQ| Amy Tay saa qa] 
— AYS AL, ug yai yona agna — Ss 
WEQüsuua singa wyarsa ge, Wma Fos An 
YÂ By YL sa: f ayy meer esa; aàr ai var 
$5'32| SEVER Wage yrna Arar UN) 45°35" 
Was) sera qs ua SN QuarmAaqrqas'gQxerd ment 
$y sa'q) Sanna JESAS QSI'WURG] esq ana'qas 
B'S sam | 
SS X45 * QL*jS" 5509 GP Sra B IRIS s] situar 
Rap WP NN NUNT wUsmreorBsuexanse Daya 
MANA SA | — qgsuicqperaalnmsEeupui | Buy 
— manaf 3a ya Ra AS 95) 94'55'°95 meN SNC SA ERE 
Ec] —CsmitPAAUSQPNCABNCANCHAU BU. BS NT ea Naya 
FVA) VRAI NONCHWODNESSUC gow yan ES! 
EN'ONG'AH| tBS'LEATRGEGUDGENCNNOUNUEN aS erar op oar 
Dh a wanna may ism mbararaas-rnén, Bs" 
LSU S Rg Haq, ATINE | Aa BLAS 
eis dota age aes venga ay un) | Asses AAAS: 
o NN agar sew mie AN AYENA GL PRE 
Pau sais Aq wan erana Te xp SEO yr 





| 
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HJA ANLAN sy NEAN YI ÂN QRS NEN Y ANEQUECQINGAN| 


Ta E N qs; 4 Pon gun YS ee We Eu Qs s Bx 
TTAN gays) Bessa Ss)  NRcAUBAAUSISEG nS. 
Bar ^ 3c sawn soy sa Naas y SNCEN BARCA) SA IET 
Rayan Y so yA yr ARALAN NEST NÉS) 
QA LANA SHUR QQ ua NATTA G x 5 T'AY İnn 
Penna ga Bae EH Ign 


* TRANSLATION. 


In Bon Granthae it is said that in the present Kalpa, from the time 
when the duration of human life was immeasureable till it dwindled to ten 
years, there are eighteen divine manifestations (teachers), counting from 
Kun-tu-ssai-po, the chief Bon god, to ‘Thanh-ma-medon, Of these teachers, 
the one who is called S'en-rab and is said to have appeared when the length of 
human life diminished to one hundred years, is the reigning Bon god. He 
was born at Holmo Lufrif (or “long valley"), in the country of Shan- 
shuñ.3 Some authors conjecture that he, being a miraculous incarnation 
of Buddha, was contemporaneous with our teacher (Sákya Simha). 

According to the Vaidürya Karpo,* Buddha, with a view to the 
moral improvement of the Bonpo, became incarnate as S'en-rab-mipo* 
in the country of Shaü-shuü. He observed the twelve acts of the Bon 
Dharma and taught the nine series of ydnas (vehicles of knowledge), opened 
the door of the gods (heaven) for those alive, and shut the entrance 
of the graves of the dead, and committed the living to the path of 
svastika (yun-druh).° He possessed such powers as foreknowledge, and 
was able to perform miracles, &c. Moreover baving visited various places 


3 Shná-shuá is the part of Tibet, called now Gugé and Knáor or upper Besahr. 

t Vaidárya Karpo, meaning the White Lapis Lazuli, is the name of a historical and 
chronological work of great reputo, composed by the illustrious Regent of Lhasa, Desi 
Safigé, in the 17th century. 

5 The word Sen means god, rad means excellent, hence Sen rad means excellent 
god; Mipo, human. - 

* The Svastika emblem of the Bonpo is similar to that of the Buddhists, from 
which it only differs in direction ; for Bon-kor or tho Bonpo manner of circumambulation 
round a shrine or deity is from right to left, while the Chhoi-kor or the Buddhist 
manner of circumambulation is from left to right, The Bon religion is founded on the 
‘Svastika mandate which is called “ Yuñ-druñ." 
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of Bon pilgrimage in Tibet on the east of the monastery of Pu-chhu-lha- 
khai in Koh-yul, Nah-ser-khai-tse on the site of which was established 
the monastery of Nah-ri-tva-tshaá, the hill called Rin-chhen pun-pa, &c., he 
subdued many earthly demons and evil spirits, all of whom he bound under 
solemn oaths. He explained the four ways of Bon svastika and skandha 
and the five repositories of sacred scriptures. Among his spiritual descen- 
dants, there were the six who bore the surname of Mu-tsho and Dem, the 
Persian sage named Mu-tsho-tra-hé-si, The-thoh-par-tsam, Guhi-li-barma, 
the Indian Pandit Deva Nátha surnamed Mantra-ushma, the Chinese sage 
Leg-tañ-mañ, the learned priest of Thom named Ser-dog-che-chyam, 
the Tibetan sage Dem-gyen-tsha-mañ, Che tshagargu the learned scholar 
of Mi-üag (Burmah), the erudite Mupañ-sañ of the Sumpa country, and 
the sage S'er-pu-chhen of Shaf-shui; these and many other followers, 
carrying the doctrine to all quarters, diffused the Bon religion. 

In Tibet the Bon religion presented itself as lst, Jola-Bon; 2nd, 
Khyar-Bon; 3rd, Gyur-Bon. 


Ist stage Jola Bon. 

During the reign of king Thi-de-tsanpo, the sixth in descent from Nah 
thi-tsanpo, in the province of U, also called Shoh-hon, a boy belonging 
to the family of S’en, at the age of thirteen, was kidnapped by a goblin, 
who took him to different places and mountains of Tibet and Kham. After 
rambling thirteen years with the goblin, the boy, fully instructed in de- 
moniac crafts, being now twenby-six years of age, was returned to the society 
of men. He could point out the haunts of malicious spirits and goblins, and 
tell that such and such a demigod and demon lived in such and sucha place, 
who committed mischief and good of this and that kind, and that they 
could be propitiated by a certain kind of worship and offering. He 
gave an account of different deseriptions of '' ye-tag" or m ystical offerings.’ 
Twenty generations of Tibetan kings, from Nab-tbi-tsanpo down to 'Lhi- 
jé-tsanpo, are said to have followed no other religion than the Bon. 
It is evident that the first introduction of the Bon religion in Tibet was due 
to this man. However, the Bonpo of that age were skilled in witcheraft, 
the performance of mystical rites for suppressing evil spirits and cannibal 
hobgoblins of the nether region, the invocation of the venerable gods above, 
and the domestic ceremonies to appease the wrath of malignant spirits of 
the middle region (Earth) caused by the“ pollution of the hearth.'5 Besides 


7 Th like the masta of a ship, with stretched threads and ropes. 
Meee mn oia o£. dina ent from the hearth.” In ‘Tibet and 
its neighbourhood from time immemorial the defiling of tho hearth by the over- 
"s of b: ‘ed ilk, broth of meat, or of any other thing edible or useful (except water) 

from any utensil, is considered to be a great calamity which brings immonse trouble 
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these there did not then.exist any other theories or works concerning the 
Bon religion. In (some historical works such as) the Gyalrab and Chhoi-jun 


| the owner. When a cook-house containing a hearth is so defiled, the owner must im- 
s mediately cleanse it ont; the ground which held the hearth should be dug ont and 
thrown into water, in default of which the demons and tho gods of the middle region, 
"Sa-dag" (or Nagas), become annoyed and punish the owners or defilers with 
the disease of leprosy. In order to escape such punishment, that is, to be cured of 
leprosy, the patient goes to a male or female Bon priest in quest of a remedy. He 
requesta him or her to examine his fortune; the priest of course attributes the disease 
to defiling of the hearth, and requests the patient to recollect the places whore he ever 
J cooked food or boiled anything. Tho names of all those places being given, the 
priest casts lots and finds out the right placo and arranges for the ceremonies of 
cleansing the deflled hearth. Not all priests can claim to perform the ceremony, 
but the patient invites the priests of the country who assemble in an open place and 
i cast lots to find out what particular priest would be acceptable to tho “ Sa-dag" for the 
purpose of officiating at the ceremony. The fortunate man being picked ont, the 
service commences. He strictly abstains from the use of spirits and meat for tho 
time being, as the ' Sa-dag'' are prejudiced against their use. The priest now invokes 
his tutelary deity called Kah-bab, and Thab-lha the god of the hearth, who, by turns tak- 
ing possession of his body, lead him to the particular spot where lies the defiled hearth. 
Arrived at the spot he plants his arrow-flag called “‘Dah-dar."” As soon as this is 
finished, the spirits withdraw and the priest comes to his senses, when he inquires from 
those around him what inspired sayings he had given out. Being told every detail 
of the affair, he goes on to conduct the usual prescribed ceremonies. He or sha 
(femalo priests are preferred) then in an authoritative tone summons the eight demi- 
3 gods (gods, nágas, yakshas, demons, genii, Pehar Gyalpo, mischievous female spirits 
. called Mamos, and malignant planets such as the Indian Ráhu) and tells them—-*' I, ac- 
cording to the command of S’en-rab mipo the lord of the Bon religion, am conducting 
this ceremony. Ye all listen to what I say :—I shall just cleanse the polluted hearth 
of ita defilement, in which work I exhort you all to help me. Remember, that I act 
like a tool in your hands, all success rests on your ingenuity. Wherefore be kind and 
morciful to mo!" He now chants the usual mantrafand conducts the ceremony. 

When tho first part of tho service is over, he invokes his own Kah-bab, together 
with Thab-lha the god of the hearth, saying, ** O Kah-bab &c., my appointed friends and 
: guardians, and ye hosts of ancestors, vouchsafe me your aid at this critical time. 

If I fail in my object, disgrace shall fall on me and also on yon all who favour me!” 
He concludes his invocation by a threat, saying, if you do not make me successful, 

I shall henceforth withhold the paying of reverence and offerings to you all" Ho 
then finishes the service by ordering a host of diggers to dig out the spot indicated, 
to the depth of about 8 or 10 feet. He briskly walks round the ditch, his heart 
beating with the fear of missing the ball hid in the polluted ground. Whon the proper 
moment arrives the Kah-bab and "Thab-]ha by turns inspire him, when he throws 
himself into the bottom of the ditch in a senseless state and picks out the polluted 
ball. The Kah-bab having immediately withdrawn, the priest regains his senses and 
produces the ball before all who remain present and breaks it to examine tho contents. 
Xf a living or dead larva of an insect of any kind is found within it, the operation is 
— considered successful, otherwise not. If the ball bo empty, the leper's case is considered 
‘hopoless, since the devil, born as a larva within the defiled ground soon after tho 
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the progress of the Bon religion is traced from the reign of king Di-gum- | 


tsanpo. This stage of the Bon religion is also called Gyu Bon Chhab-nag.? 


2nd Stage, Khyar-Bon. 
When king Digum tsanpo was assassinated, the Bon priests, not know- 


ing how to conduct the funeral rites (so as to prevent his spirit from doing . 


mischief to the living), invited three Bon priests, one from Kashmir, a 
second from the Dusha country and a third from the country of Shaü-shu, 
to perform the “funeral of the stabbed'', One of these priests propitiated 
Ge-god khyuñ and Me-lha the god of fire, and thereby was enabled to 
travel in the sky, mounted on a tambourine, and to discover mines. He could 
perform miraculous feats, such as eutting iron with the quills of birds, &e. 
Another priest was skilled in delivering oracles and telling fortunes by Jutika 
and by deciphering mystic symbols on the fresh human shoulder-bone and 
thereby divining good and evil. The third priest was famed for his 
skill in conducting the funeral ceremonies of the dead, especially of 
those murdered with knives, &c. 

Previous to the appearance of these Bon priests there existed no Bon 
religious theories. Since their time the Bon doctrines have come into 
existence. This stage of the Bon religion called Khyar-Bon (i. e., erroneo 
Bon) was mixed up with the S'aiva doctrine of the Tirthikas. 


The 3rd Stage or Gyur-Bon. 
This is divided into three Sub-stages. 


Ist Sub.stage. 

An Indian Pandit, having profaned some sacred Buddhist dehdra and 
having been charged with immorality, was expelled from his congregation. 
He went towards the north pf Kashmir where, dressed in a blue gown, 
he proclaimed himself a great teacher. He wrote some heretical works, 
which he hid under the ground. After the lapse of a few years, he invited 
the public to witness the discovery by him of some ancient religious works. 
Thus a change was wrought in the Bon religion. 


pollution of the hearth, and having got its wings, has fled towards tho sky whero 
heisoutof reach. Thisindicates that n long timo has elapsed since the defilement 
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2nd Sub-stage, middle Gyur- Bon. 

Daring the reign of king Thi-sron de-tsan, an edict was issued requir- 
ing all the Bonpo to renounce their faith and embraee Buddhism. - The 
Minister Gyal.vai ehaü-ehhub requested the Bon priest named Rin- 
chhen chhog to adopt Buddhism which he declined to do. Having been 
punished by the king for his obstinacy, be became greatly enraged, 
and, in company with some other Bonpo, secretly composed Bon scriptures 
by means of wholesale plagiarism from Buddhist canonical works. The king 
hearing that the excellent sayings of the Tathigata had been converted iuto 
Bon seriptures, ordered the priests to be beheaded, Many of the Bonpo were 
thus killed; the rest secretly multiplied their works and, through fear, 
concealed them under rocks, Afterwards they brought out their religious 
books from the various hiding-plaees, in consequence of which those books 
are called Bon ter-ma, or “ the hidden treasures of the Bon po." 


3rd Sub-stage, last Gyur-Bon. 

Subsequent to the overthrow of Buddhism by Lafdarma, two Bon 
priests named S'en-gyur and Dar-yul dolag, from upper Nah in Tsaü, 
sitting in a solitary cavern in U', consecrated as a place of Bon religion, 
altered many Buddhist works!? by using an orthography and terminology 
different from those of the Buddhists. "These they concealed under the 
rock of 'Tsho-ha deu-ehhuá. Afterwards they brought the hidden books to 
light as if they were accidental discoveries. 

Afterwards Khyuü-po and other Bon priests, in the same manner, 
converted other Buddhist works into Bon scriptures. 

These three stages of Gyurpa-Bon, viz., the first, the middle and the 
last, are designated by the name of Chhab-kar or Dapui- Bon, meaning “ the 


white-water (enlightened) or the resultant Bon." 
The Bonpo are said to have got the counterparts of the Kah-gyur in 


general The following are the names of their principal religious books 
and deities. 


Bow Rrerrarovs WORKS. 
I Ta-va-Srow-rAr-Gs'v'&. Philosophy and metaphysical works. 
1. Rdsogs-pa rin-chhen gser-gyi Apbren-va. 
2. Rtsahgrel rluñ-gi spa gú. 


/—.  — 3, Man-fag Akhor-lo hod-gsal. 





- i | 
| * The Buddhist scripture— | | 
— aaa was converted into, and given the Bon name of, Kham-chhen. 
‘Tae u fiapa " " " " ub. 
. - i " " E " 
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IT. Seooxrar-Gs'vf& or meditative works. 
Phuñ-po ran-Agyur thig-ló Zgu-skor. 
Gser-thig. 
Lus sems üamsmyón. — , 
Sems lin ye-khri-dkar po. 


III. Spyod-pat Skom La or Serials of rites. 
Khams brgyad gtan la phab-pai Abum. 
Ye-gshen bkod-pa don-gyi Abum. 
Gyun-drun sa-bchi lam-gyi Abum. 
Rnam-dag tshul-khrims Adul-vai Abum. 
Dge-rgyas tshogs-chhen rdsogs-pai Abur, 
Nad Abum nag-po. 
Tshe-5bum khra-vo. 
Sman-Abum dkar-po. 
Gto-Abum nag-po. 


i» ob > 
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IV. HPmnunis-LAs-SkYvr Skom LA or Serials of epistles. 
Gto-thabs sum-drgya-drug-chi. 
Dpyad thabs brgyad khri dshi-stén. 
Kyer-sgom bshi. 
Skod choh-rgyad. 
S‘i-thabs sum-brgya drug-chü. 
Hüàul-thabs brgyad-chü rtsa-gebig. 
These works are also called the Bon works of Chhab-nag srid-rgyud 
or the mystical works of the Dark world. 


Works or Bow MYSTICISM. 
. The following are the Mystie works of the Chhah-dkar period or the 
later period: — 
l. Spyi-spuhs bon mdsód. 
2. Pha-rgyud drag-po dgu Adus. 
8. Ma-rgyud ni-ma dgu-far. 
4. Khro-rgyud mao chhen hbyams-pa. 
| The following are the names of the principal Bon gods and goddesses. 
Ir | l. Srog-gi — 
-h i PER ole 


8. Dra-va specgt dat — 
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b The messenger-demon. 7. Pho-iia bdud. 
The well known Pehar-rgyalpo. 8. J?gyal-po. 

| The god of sound. 9. Sgra-lha. 

t The great demon. 10. Btsan. 
ll. Gsas gdañ. 
12. Dmú. 
13. Klú. 
14.  Gssah. 


15. Dvai-phyug-gi «grub skor. 
16. Byol-sén hkhor lo dgü-skor. 


. 17. Gtan-kyi-skor. 

18. Ho-ku-éag.pa spyan-rgyug-gyi- 
skor. 

P In those Bon scriptures are taught the unsteadiness of all things, karma, 
phalam, love and compassion, the Bodhisattva feelings; the aphorisms of 
the six páramitá ; the five ways (of emancipation), the ten JAúmis (the stages 

1 of perfection); the nomenclature of the three images &e, inauguration, 
formation and perfection (ceremonies) vows, sanctification (consecration) or 
sacrifice (yaj7ia), construction of circles and figures of mystical worship, 
funeral ceremonies and many other like rites and ceremonies as are similar 
in form and nature to those of the Buddhists. In the place of 

Buddha they have Ye-Sen-té thal. 
Chhoiku or Dharma kaya zw oed Bon-ku. 
a | Yum-chhen mo — Sa-tri-é san. 
X Loüku (Sambhoga kaya) i n Kuntu.ssáhpo. 
Tul-ku (Nirmána kaya) oe Tab Sridpa-ssáütpo. 
: Dá-Chompa (Arhat) — S'en-sra. 
Chyan-sem (Bodhisattva) em Yung-druü sempah, 
Lama (guru) 2m Pis Bon sa. 
Idea of Vacuity (s$ünyatá) T Hamo-nid. 
Sachu (Da£a-bhümi) » » such names as Dri-med- 
i fel-gyi-sa; Hossérphro- 
va rig desin-sprin-phufh 
A and Chhya-gya gyurva- 
sa, &e. 









In orthography, rhetoric and syntax there are many deviations (from 
the ordinary rules). 
In doctrinal and meditative points the Bon are divided into heretic and 
pariete: Bon. 
Lb some Bon books it is mentioned that in void beginningless 
. eternity, there came to exist entity of eternity, from which grew “ hoar- 
= js st; from hoar-frost grew dewdrops as big as peas, &c. Ultimately all 
Kin mun 
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bodies and animals are said to have grown out of an egz. The Bonpo A 
have borrowed their ideas of S'akti and Tévara from the Tirthikas!! Ac- 

counts like the above regarding the growth of the world are also to be 
met with in all the Tantrik works of the Buddhists and the Bráhmans. 


The Bon work called “ Du-pa rinpo chhe gyud'' relates that all material 
things have no (absolute) existence, 


Their existence is relative to (our) 
wishes and desires, 


When attachment is withdrawn from them for the 

sake of attaining to a state of (mental) vacuity (Siinyaté or bonku), 
they exist not. Both these (existences) being comprehended, and at the 
same time not clung to, by the mind, it is said to bave obtained Jñána 
of S'ünyatá, the bright lustre of which, being devoid of anxiety and delibera- 
tion, encompasses all. This is the real object of meditation. Thus by 
effecting a union of Darégana and meditation, as its consequence, the 
attainment of emancipation is secured. 

According to Clyan-ha lodoi Gyal-tshan, Kun-khan S’erhod and Tag- 
tshah Lochava, the ninth volume of the Bon Aphorisms is said to agree 
with the theories of the Dsog. Chhenpa class of the Ni&ma sect. In Bon 
works which they possess, it is stated, that the original basis—the purest 
nature which preceded both S'en (Buddha) and Sattvam (animal being)—is 
the clear bright vacuity, called the nature of Bonku (the Supreme ideal of 
the Bonpo). It is not covered by the gloom of ignorance and desires. 
Being nothing in itself, it has yet produced the consciousness of all. From 
the beginning existing in the essence of S'en (Buddha), it is not produced 
by the agency of Karma. Being unconnected with the consequence of 
actions, it is self-existent, existent without effort. Its perception by the 
mind does not improve it, nor does the ignorance of it affect it in any way. 
It equally exists in Buddha and Sattvam (animal being), without altering 
them for good or bad. ‘This primeval Cause—the Bonku, which encompass- 
es all, is the basis of all matter. All material and transmigrating existences 
(Sattvam) have emanated from it All things are contained in it. Its 
action is diffused without obstruction. By well-regulated thinking, when 
it is perceived, the mind acquires Jnana (wisdom). But if itis not thought . 
upon, f. e, not perceived, the mind acquires Karma or the cause of sin. If 
its meaning (S'ünyatá) is investigated, the real basis, the abode of time and 
space, is evident. To reflection and well-regulated thinking it is fully manifest. ^4 
From its conception the three Bon images (ideals) are clearly seen, and then 
the soul is absorbed in the essence of “ S'en." The clearest lustre (S ünyatá) 
which is identified with Bonku or with the basis of all existence when dis- 

- cerned, is found self-existent in its own essence which is the nature of 

"The prefect of Di-gui, named Jig-ten gonpo, observed that the Bonpo havo 

erroneously adopted the principles of the Tirthikas. Š 
. M The relative and illusory existence of material things. 
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Buddhas'* and living beings ; yet being thus self-existent, on account of the 
want of discernment (true knowledge), its existence is screened by the gloom 
of Avidyá ; for example, though butter exists in milk, yet to the eye of the 
J ignorant it does not. The Bonku, being perceived by the mind, becomes 
uncovered and manifestin allits parts. Thus the supreme nature of the basis 
being uncovered and naked, is pre-eminently manifest, when the action of 
the mind, deliberation and effort, have nothing to do with it; then rises up 
s Jiüána when the thinking power is obstructed, and remembrance ceases. 
The mind, having lost its functions, becomes passive and ceases to think. 
_ Its position then may be compared with the instantaneous bliss of the coitus 
of the sexes. The mind having ceased to form a conception of the Supreme 
cause, Bonku or S'ünyatá stands like an image on the mirror!* This 
glorious lustre is called the self-born Jána of Vidyá ; the undivided atten- 
s tion towards it is called the Bon-Dargana, In the region of mind, called 
i Chitta-rinchhen, which is immense and located on the eight petals of veins, 
. there are the five lustres of appearance belonging to the five organs of the 
ü body. In the middle of these five lustres sits Bonku like a crystal ball, 
wrapped round by the thread of the five Jūánas. Its essence, being 
S'ünyatá, is never perpetual; nor, coming under the cognizance of Vidya, 
is it subject to annihilation. That this invisible essence exists in this 
manner must be learned by meditation. Existing without cause and unseiz- 

able, it is pure in its nature. 


— MEDITATION. 


» In the fully enlightened state of mind, the continued and inseparable 
fixing of the mind on the Bonku is called the * Gom" or meditation. ‘There 
are three kinds of * Gom." 
— lst, Thun-gom ; 2nd, Naü-gom ; 3rd, Loi-gom. ; 
Thun-gom is performed by one's being initiated into it by a spiritual 
guide, i e, Lama, by counting (of beads or names) and chanting 
r of the virtues of Bonku. In the first stage of gom, the mind does not ` 
remain absorbed in the particular ohjeet of meditation. In the middle 
f stage the absorption and distraction are equal. In the last stage the mind 
enters into complete abstraction. The perfect abstraction being brought 
under control, it can be suspended, put off and resumed, at pleasure. When 
the opportune time, the time of attaining sainthood, comes, this meditation 
(gom) reaches its limit. 
— 2nd, Nañgom. Atb- proper times, the mind gets filled with the 
Tight of Xtma-mukti-jnána, and then passing into deep meditation (yoga) 
‘becomes fully abstracted and at last even devoid of meditation itself. 
—— B That is, Bon saints, - 
—  .— M The mirror is here compared with tho mind which is unconnected with the 
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When this state is attained, the limit of Nan-gom is reached, This state 
may be compared with the calm and unruflled sea, the ideal of Supreme 
inaction, 

3rd, Léh-gom. When, after acquiring all sorts of Vidyá and seeing 
the real object (“ Don’’, meaning an object aimed at), the meditation is finish- 
ed and the mind bas ceased thinking of the attainment of the essence of 
S'ányatá, the time of Lón-gom begins. At this time all sins, wicked 
thoughts, &c. turn into Jñána, all visible and invisible matter enter the 
allpure region of S'ünyatá, or Bonku, when transmigratory and eman- 
cipated existence, good and evil, mental attachment and separation, &c_ 
turn one and without difference. When by this most perfect kind of 
meditation the sublime state is attained, the Lón-gom is gained. 

These theories and notions of the Bonpo bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the Dsóg-ehhenpa sect of the Ñiñma school. 

The following are the nine vehicles of the Bon religion called Bon-Sraf. 


Ist. l. Phwa-ésen. 


2. Nan éen. These four yánas are called the causative 
8. "Thul.sen. vehicles. 
4. Srid-Sen. j 

2nd. l. Ge-nen. 
p E These four are called the resultant vehicles. 
4. Ye-Sen. 


ard. The last vehicle whieh contains the essence of all the above eight 
vehicles, is called the Khyadpar-chhenpoi Thegpa. 

The Phwa-$en contains three hundred and sixty questions and 
doubts and 84,000 proofs. The Naf-Sen contains four Gyer-gom and 
42 Tah-rag. Gyer-gom and 'Tah-rag are divisions of the meditative science 
of the Bonpo. The Thul-sen teaches the working of miracles. The 
' Srid-éen treats of 860 modes of dying and funeral services, the four ways 
of disposing of the dead, and 81 methods of suppressing evil spirits. 

The Ge-üen treats of the aphorisms regarding the bodies, animal life 
and their growth and maturity. 

The A’kar describes many mystic (Tantrik) demonstrations, In the 
Yé-éen the various kinds of mental demonstration, and in the Khyad-par- 
chhenpo the five classes of U padesa (instruction) are described," | 

"The Tañ-sruñ describes the kinds of Bum, i. e., the tombs for the 
j sition of relics. hi 
— four Gyu Bon, or vehicles of effects, take away the four discrimi- 
ions of remembrance and understanding. The study of A'kar and Ye- 
shen refines the obfuscating defects of learning. 
(— 9 Besides the cance of the other sight vehicles as previously mentioned. 
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The Khyadpar-chhenpo can singly effect what the others ean jointly 
do. Again the four Gyu Bon can secure the enjoyment of the four Bhú- 
mis (stages of perfection) of honourable action, for several ages. "The 
Ge-nen and Tañ-sruñ, after carrying the Sattvam happily through three 
kalpas, will take it to emancipation. The Akar and Ye-sen can give it, after 
its first birth, freedom from existence, The Khyadpar-chhenpo can secure 
to a person emancipation even in this life. (The author remarks :-—although 
I could not obtain a work in which the rise and progress, theories and prin- 
ciples of the Bon religion are exhaustively described, yet I have written 
according to the account delivered to me by the sage of Digun respecting 
the earlier, medieval and later Bonpo). Learned and erudite professors 
of the Bon religion, when it attained to prosperity, held a synod in the 
celebrated cavern of “ Sah-vai-Bon Phug” in the Mañkbar country. Priests 
and sages from India, Persia, China and Tibet assembled there. A eom- 
pendious compilation of Bon “gomo” (or sütras), about 84000 in 
number, was made, which is well known by the name of San-fag-dsoi- 
thad fii-hod-gyan. 

Among the principal classes of Bon monasteries of Tibet the S’enderdin 
monastery and the Yun-drun monastery of Gyal-mo-rofi were most noted. 
In later times, by the eommand of the Emperor of China, most of these were 
pulled down by the Imperial armies and the Bon monasteries and religious 
establishments greatly devastated. On the site of the Yuñ-druñ Lhadin 
monastery, a Gélugpa monastery called GaAdan was erected. An edict was 
issued forbidding all to follow the Bon doctrines, in spite of which many 
Bon priests and numerous monasteries still exist in Gyal.ron, Tsho-kha 


‘and Koüpo and other places. The Gonparituo of Kham contains 500 


priests. Formerly the Bonpo had no monastic system. Now after the 
example of the Buddhists they have monks and nuns, some of whom have 
pretensions to incarnate existence. But in general they are great drinkers 
of wine and eaters of meat. They are not careful to refrain from female 
company. 
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IL—DISPUTE BETWEEN A BUDDHIST AND A BONPO PRIEST 
FOR THE POSSESSION OF MOUNT KAILXSA AND THE 
LAKE MANASA? 


Je-tsun Melarepa with a great many pupils arrived at mount Tési 
(Kailasa) from Pu rai. There he was welcomed by a number of local 
deities. They made him profound salutations and large and curious 
offerings. Besides making him a gift of the lake Mapan and mount Tesi 
for the use of himself and bis pupils as a hermitage, they undertook to 
protect his devotees and followers, after which they returned to their 
respective abodes. 

When the teacher with his pupils arrived on the shores of the lake 
Mapa to make religious obeisance and reverence, the Bon priest Naro-Bon- 
chhuh and his sister, being informed of his fame and of his visit to 'Tési, 
came to meet him there. Knowing him, yet pretending not to recognise 
him, Naro thus accosted the teacher and his pupils:—* Whence are you 
and whither do you go" ? 

The venerable Je-tsun said—We are come from one of the mountains 
called La-chhyi (Laphye), in order to sit in meditation on the top of Tesi. 

JNaro,— What is your name ? 

Je-tsun.—I am called Melarepa. 

Naro.—Well then! the snowy Tesi, the Lake Mapa and yourself are 
alike, From a distance your fame is great, but on à near approach it is 
stript of its wonder. Admitting this mountain to be wonderful, I must 
say it is the possession of the Bonpo. If you wish to live here, you must 
practise Bon rites. | : , — 

Je-tsun.—According to the Buddhist revelation this mountain is a 
place of pilgrimage for Buddhists in general, and more particularly by the 
prophecy of the sage Marpa it is destined to be the place of my 
hermitage, You must consider yourself fortunate to have owned it 80 
long. If now you continue to reside here, you must follow the practices of 
our religion; otherwise you may go wherever you like. | : 

Naro-Bon-chhuá.—You two, though from a distance are of yeu 
fame, yet are little at a near view” If you have something ny | 
in you, come, let us compete with each other in the exhibition of miracles, 
so that whoever wins should own this place. a 

Tiu Avanslated from a block- sgaid to be 800 years old. 
d M ek" vi hos sexes, cada "mide" 
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So saying, Naro stood like a colossal Pgure over the lake, placing his 
legs on its opposite banks, and in metrical language thus spoke first to 
Kahkar Tesi : 

Though great is thy fame, 
Yet with snow thy head is clad. 
Then to Mapati-yu-tsho:— 
Though great is thy name, 
Being water, by water thou art crossed. 
- Lastly to Melarepa :— 
Though great is thy fame, 
Yet in old age half naked? thou liest. 
From thy mouth out pours a pretty song. 
Thy hands an iron trident hold ; 
Save this no wonders in thee lie. 
‘Then i in exclamation, to his gods :— 
Thou unchangeable Bon-yun-tunku Ye-4en,* 
And thou legion of exalted gods! 
Thou wrathful Tho-gyal, sucker of blood 
With widely yawning mouth! 
Thou nine-headed Vu-gupa 
Who wieldest twice nine arma, 
And whose incarnation Gye-god is, 
Thy head what prodigies holds ! 
! Thy sister is Srin-gyalma. 
P I Bon-chhufh am her devotee. 

Then looking defiantly towards Je-tsun :— 

Miracles—if shewn, should be shewn like this. 

Hearing this challenge, Je-tsun sat himself down, covering the lake 
Mapai. Lo! it was a curious sight. The lake did not contract, nor 
did Je-tsun enlarge his body, yet each exactly fitted on the other. 

He then sang this Hymn— 
Ho! Ho! Demon come and hear! 
— On the top of the Vulture-peaked hill," 
On the exalted throne—by eight lions borne, 
"The Victor S'ákya 'Thuba sits ; 
Matchless and one with him in wisdom, 
In the mansion of Virtue, ealled Hogmin, 


3 Referring to his Indian ascetic dress, 


* je ideal imnge of the Bonpo. 
Tibe ak: ta Parvata on which S'ákya Sigha used to sit in yoga. 
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" The great sixth Buddha Dorje-Chhaf® presides, 
In spirit with the Divine Mother united. 
In the sages Tilo and Naropa he became incarnate. 
The latter, who kept the door of S'^rí Nalendra, 
And the Lochava Saigye-Marpa,— 
These I ask for benediction. 
I, famed far and wide, 
To carry out the word of Marpa of Lha-brag, 
Have come to Tesi to meditate, 
For my own and others’ good. 
And now, O heretical Bonpo, comest thou P 4 
Let me retort on thee with a reparteo ! 
Kafkar Tesi of great fame, 
Whose crest with snow is white, — 
So white is Buddba’s faith. 
Mapan, the famed lake of Turquoise, 
Whose water over water runs,— 
So all matter in vacuity is lost, 
I, Melarepa of great fame, 
An old man who naked lies, 
Am sprung from Wisdom and Remembrance.? 
My lips sing a little song, 
For all Nature at which I look 
Serves me for a book. 
The iron staff that my hands hold, pi 
Guides me across tbe ocean of migratory life, h 
I rule over mind and light. 
For prodigies and miracles to shew 
I depend not on earthly gods. 
Tesi, the Prince of the World's Mounts, 
To Buddhists in general possession yields, | 
Aud to Melarepa chiefly and his votaries. | * 
d. Ye heretical Bonpo be useful and good, CE 4 
7 Come and embrace the sacred Dharma ! "D 4 
If you do not,—vanquished by miracles, y ond 
— (Go hence to other and distant lands ! , Tati 
Beware of such prodigies in future ! pe 'e 
He then held lake Mapai on the tip of his thumb, | 
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Naro JBon-chhuá.—'lhis time your miracle appeared somewhat 
wonderful As I arrived here prior to you, allow me to remain along 
with you. Let us try a second feat in showing miracles to see who 
wins! 

Je-fsun.—]I cannot condescend to exhibit religious miracles in rivalry 
with a juggling enemy; if you cannot adopt my religion, better remove 
yourself elsewhere. 

Naro.—I cannot cast off the faith of Yuñ-druñ from my mind. 
If in exhibiting miracles you can defeat me, I shall out of my own 
accord go away. But you cannot use force against me; for to kill me or 
to beat me, is against your vows of religion. By no other means can 
you drive me out. Come, therefore, let us try another feat! 

He then advanced to make Bon-kor, £. ¢., to go round the sacred peak 
of Tesi from right to left. On the other hand, Je-tsun performed the 
“ Chho-kor," £. e., cireumambulated from left to right according to the 
Buddhist method. Coming thus from opposite directions, the parties met 
together near a huge rock called Phapof, situated iu the north-eastern 
Jóh of the country. 

Naro.—Your circumambulation is well done, now let us once more do 
te same according to the Bon fashion! 

So saying and catching Je-tsun's hands, he attempted to draw bim 


| towards his own way. 


M» 
» 







Je-tsun.—Even i£ I move in the wrong way, I shall not betake myself 
to the contrary faith or religion. But (added he) do you now follow our 
religion ! 

When they were pulling one another by the arm, each to bring the other 
to his way and ereed, their foot-marks remained imprinted on the top of 
the rock Phapong. At last by the force of holiness, Je-tsun succeeded in 
drawing the Bonpo towards his own way of cireumambulation. When 
arrived at the northern back of Tesi, Naro said,—*''from behind this let 
us make the Bon-kor". 

Je-tsun.—If you can. 

Naro.—This time you may have appeared great, but let us once again 
wrestle ! ; 

So saying, he hurled a piece of rock of the sizo of a yak, towards 
Phapoñ. Je-tsun also at the same time threw one twice as large as 
Naro's. | | "a 

Nuro.—This time you have won, but one or two winnings are no 
test at all. Come let us try again! 


— — Je-tsun.—1f the sun, moon and the stars all combine to throw lustre, 


yet the sun and moon ean alone dispel the gloom of the world, so if you and 
E, I wrestle together, you cannot be equal to me. Tesi therefore has passed 
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my sway. lam victorious. For your satisfaction and also in order 
: se all bn imp gm "e superior might of Dharma, you may try another 

sun erefore sat on the cavern called Padma-Phug,* on the 
western Jon of Tesi. When the Bonpo reached the eastern side, Je-tsun 
from the west, stretching his legs, trod on the cell of the Bonpo, where he 
left a foot-mark, and said,—* if you can do the like, come and do it." Naro 
attempted from the east to reach it with his leg by stretching it to the west 
but it did not go half the way. Seeing this, the Asuras (Demons) from the 
skies broke into loud laughter. ‘The Bonpo, who was a little ashamed, again 
wanted to try another feat and advanced to perform the Bon-kor. J e-teun 
himself having proceeded with his Chho-kor, they met to the south of Test, 
when a heavy shower of rain fell. At this, Je-tsun, wanting a place of 
shelter, asked him whether he could construct the walls or the superstructuro 
of the house, which he meant to erect for shelter. 

Naro.—I shall undertake to construct the roof. 

Je-tsun now commanded the Phapoh to come to the spot and leave a 
portion of his body to serve him as a wall  Phapoh consented, and lo! 
there was erected a huge fabric without a roof. Naro-Bon-chhuh severa] 
prim attempted to put a stone roof over the wall, but every time he 
ailed. 


Naro.—You call me a juggler, bub it is you who every time I have 
seen play the part of a juggler. I am not satisfied with these your miracles, 
Both you and I, on the 15th of this month, shall run a race up to the top of 
Tesi. Be it settled that whichever of us shall reach the top of Kafi-Tesi 
quicker, will get possession of it. It will then be seen which of us pos- 
gesses the chief perfection. 

Je-tsun agreed to the proposal, but remarked,— what pity! you 
mistake the light of Bon-bum for the chief perfection. He who possesses 
it should be able to see his own face, In order to be able to do 
so, one must embrace the system of meditation prescribed in our 
religion”. 

Naro.—What good and evil lie in your mind and in mine, what the 
difference is between the Bon and Buddhist religions, whether your previous 
prodigies are mere illusions or proceed from propitiation,—I cannot make 
out. Now let us be sure of seeing which of us can be on the top of Tesi 
earlier. 
| The proposal was accepted by Je-tsun. In the meantime Naro-Don- 
chhufi diligently offered prayer to his tutelary deity, while Je-tsun 
steadily applied himself to the exercise of his ascetic rites, 
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At the dawn of the 15th, Naro-Bon-chhui being dressed ina blue 
fur-dress, playing the cymbal, called “ shang”, and mounting a tam- 
bourine, went towards the sky. The pupils of Je-tsun, seeing this, went 
to him and found him fast asleep. One of the pupils named Re-ehhun 
addressed him :—“ Venerable Sir! Naro-Bon-chhun, early in the morning, 
riding his own tambourine, flew towards the sky. Ey this time he has reached 
the waist of Tesi." Je-tsun being still in bed, his pupil thought that the 
Bonpo had gained the day and carried off the possession of the place. Ear- 
nestly he pressed Je-tsun to getrup, and the same was done by all the pupils. 
Je-tsun now looked with fixed eyes towards Tesi and said—*' behold! the 
Bonpo, being unable to climb the precipice, has gone round it." ‘Then in a 
firger's snapping he mounted the sun-beam and, by spreading his raiment 
as outspread wings, flew towards the top of Tesi, which he reached in a 
moment along with the glowing sun. At this time the Lamas belonging 
to Je-tsun's order and the god Chakra Sambara witnessed the spectacle, 
and were delighted with the triumph of Je-tsun. When Naro-Bon- 
chhun was attempting to rise above the neck of Tesi, he fell down, and his 
tambourine rolled down towards the southern valley of Tesi. 





IIL—PART L—EARLY HISTORY OF TIBET". 
(Introduction.) 


Prior to the advent of S'íkya Simha, during the war between the 
five Pándavas and the twelve legions? of Kaurava armies, one of the 
warrior princes, named Rüpati*, through dread of war, fled towards the 
snowy country of Tibet. For fear of being pursued by the enemy or by 
his suzerain, the chief of the Kauravas, for deserting the field, he dressed 
himself in female attire, and with only one thousand followers took shelter 


> 3 Tho following account of Tibetan history is obtained from original sources. 
I have consulted Debther-üon-po, Chho ju by Bü-ton, Ga-nag-gi-tsi, and tho 
original ancient records of Tibet called Non-gyi-yig-tshaü-üiü-pa, &c, &c. The 
^nreparation of a complete history of Tibet from the earliest period to the present 
date for which I am at present engaged in collecting materials is under con- 


2 g' NG's. 
5 Indian logions amounting to one Akshauhipí or Tibetan Puii-tshog. 
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in Tibet. He found the country, Púgyal, (for such was the ancient name 
of Tibet, which in later times was converted into Bod, widely peo- 
pled by a race of men, still in a primitive state. They welcomed him as 
their king. By his mild and peaceful behaviour he won their affection and 
ruled over them for many years, Under his and his descendants’ rule 
the people multiplied, enjoyed prosperity and developed the arts. From 
Rúpati to the foundation of monarchy in Tibet by Nah-Thi-tsanpo,® 
in the beginning of the fourth century before the birth of Christ, the history 
of Tibet is very obscure. During this long interval, after the fall of the 
house of Rüpati, the country was partitioned into several petty states, ruled 
by insignificant native chieftains and princes. Of this uninteresting period 
scarcely any reliable record, traditional or legendary, is extant, sufficient to 
throw any light on the earliest history of Tibet. Among the ancient 
records, the Debther-Nonpo? and the Chho Juñ® are by far the most correct. 
Their authors appear to have been less influenced by love of the marvellous, 
or the appetite for wonders, which marks all early oriental writings, and 
to have collected their materials in an exemplary spirit of sober investigation. 
The Debther-Nonpo and the Chho Jui are therefore unique and rare 
ancient historical records of Tibet. According to them, the country was 
peopled at the same time as India, in the beginning of the present Kalpa, 
a fact accepted by most modern native historians. The Gyal-rab or 
royal pedigree, written by the fifth Gyalwa-Rinpochhe, and Mani Kah- 
bim, one of the oldest legendary works, ascribed to king Sron- 
tsan-gampo, besides other works of historical fiction, give altogether a 
different and fabulous account of the origin of the Tibetans. In the sacred 
books of Kálachakra,? Manjuérí mila tantra,” and Ashta-sábasrika, 
Buddha foretold that his religion would be widely diffused in the snowy 
country of the north, where many Saints would also appear. 


* The Tibetan 6 when unaccompanied by any other letter is pronounced like 
p slightly aspirated, and the final d in Tibetan is always mute. Therefore Bod or 


q5 is pronounced as Po or Pu of Pu gyal. 
* aai ada d | amar yay 
* &V'Q_G™ ChhoAbyuá; in Tibetan jy when preceded by ^ is pronounced 
as J. 
s d ey 63 * * 
' ««rQma' "Qe sua xe By CÁC qe ywu 
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CHAPTER I. 
MoNsancnux (416 B. C. ro 617 A. D.) 
(Bon Period.) 


Four hundred and seventeen years, according to Büton's!? chronology, 
after the nirvana of Buddha, in the year 416 B. C., was born in India, Nah- 
Thi-tsanpo!* the first of the Tibetan kings who established universal sway 
over Tibet. The fifth son of king Prasenajit of Kosala!^ was born with 
obliquely drawn eyes and light blue eyebrows of the colour of turquoise. 
As soon as he came out of his mother's womb, the infant was found possessed 
of webbed fingers and two rows of teeth, fully developed, and white as a 
conch shell Apprehending great evil from such ominous signs in the in- 
fant, the parents packed it up in a copper vessel and floated it away on the 
river Gangá. A farmer finding it, carried it to his wife who nursed it. 
Being a simple-hearted man, he did not try to pass off the child as his 
own, but revealed the truth; and the strange story of the forlorn royal 
child became known to all. Informed of the antecedents of his life, how 
he had been thrown into the Gangá by his royal parents and nursed by 
the good farmer's wife, the youth's mind was overcast with sorrow and 
thoughtfulness. Being born a prince, he could not bend his mind to apply 
itself to the lowly pursuits of a farmer's life. After passing many a day 
in anxiety and melancholy, he quitted the farmer's house, bidding his country 
K^ a mournful farewell, with a firm determination either to reign as a king or 
J not live at all. He proceeded northward to the Himälaya mountains 

subsisting on wild fruit. Unmindful of the difficulties of a mountain 
journey or of death, he travelled further and further north, till by the 
* blessing of Arya Chenressig he arrived at the summit of the Lhari!® snowy 
mountains of Tibet and surveyed the surrounding regions, His heart was 


7 The great Tibetan author Biton was born at Tho-phug in the year 1290 A. D. 

He became the abbot of the Shálu monastery near Taéilhunpo. He was the first 

great Tibetan scholar who compiled the two well-known Encyclopsedias of the Bud- 

dhist scriptures, called Kah-gyur and Tan-gyur, which were formerly scattered in 

detached pieces among different monasteries. He wrote the great critical chronologi- 

— cal work, called Khapa-kah-chad, which is followed by the Gelugpa writers, and 

z composed 40 volumes in different branches of sacred literature, astrology, medicine 

and history. 

W This famous monarch is said to have been sent to India to be born in a royal . 

— family of undefiled race in order to spread Buddhism in Tibet. The spirit of Chen- 
| re-ssg entered into him to make him one of the dynasty of Prasenajit. 


p w may’ SQ Kasla rgyal, i. e., King of Kasala, 
| Maze or gp X. of Bod, 
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delighted on descrying land on the north,and gradually descending as it were 
from heaven, down the slopes, he arrived at 'lsan-than,'^ a great plateau 
with four passages on its four sides. Here he was met by many natives, who, 
struck with the graceful looks of the stranger, asked him respectfully, who he 
was, and where he came from. He replied to them by signs (for he knew not 
their language) that he was a prince, and pointing his finger towards the , 
top of Lhari, he showed the direction he had come from. The Tibetans, 
who were sure they had seen him come from the direction of heaven, tool 
him for a god who had descended from the celestial regions. Prostrating them- 
selves before him, they entreated him to be their king, an offer which he | 
gladly accepted. Then placing him on a chair, they carried him in solemn 4 
procession to the central country. From being borne on the back of men, 
seated on a chair, he was called by the name of Nah-Thi-tsanpo!’. He erected 

the great palace of Yumbu Lagah,5 on the site of which Lhasa was 
built in later days. He married a Tibetan lady named Nam Mug-mug,!? who, 
says the legend, was a fairy. After along and prosperous reign of many 
years, which was marked by the dispensation of wise and impartial, justice, 4 
the king died, leaving the throne to his son Mug-Thi-tsanpo.? "The first 
seven kings, counting from Nah-Thi-tsanpo, are well known by tho 
designation of Namgyi-Thi?. Ri-gam-tsanpo, the eighth in descent from 
Nah-Thi, was married to Lu-tsan-mer-cham, by whom he had three sons. 
His minister, named Lo-ham, was a very ambitious man, who rebelled 
against him. An internecine war followed in which the king was killed. 

It was during this war thatthe use of the coat of mail (khrab) was first 
introduced into Tibet from Már-Khám.? The victorious minister, having — - 4 
married one of the widows of the late king, usurped the throne and obliged 
the three princes to fly towards Kon-po. He reigned for several years. 
The widow of the late king and mother of the three princes, by invoking the. 
goblin Yar-lha-Sampo, got a son, who eventually rising to the post of 





it gran in the Provinco of dU. 
17 gNab, back ; khri, chair; btsanpo, king (chair-borno king), See Note 6 on p. 212. 
bTsanpo (až 5) isa puroly ancient Tibetan word meaning the powerful. Dtsan 





means a spirit, and po is the substantive particle which also partakes of the nature ~ 
-of a definite article. 
T ad me * me 
s uana OM BASUESUEA ? am 5s N 


n gNam = heaven, gyi = of, Khri — throno; hence colestial throne. 


a guiar 
3 A province of Kham on the north-west of U diUa). 
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minister killed the usurper. He now invited the three exiled princes from 
Kon-po, the eldest of whom named Chya-Thi-tsanpo** quietly ascended 
bis ancestral throne. Chya-Thi-gyal was married to Bom-thaá. During 
bis reign the Bon religion spread largely over Tibet. Mug-Thi-tsanpo, 
marrying Sá-din-din, begat Din-Thi-tsanpo, whose son, by his queen Sa-tháin- 
thám was king So-Thi-tsanpo. So-Thi-tsanpo was married to Dog-mer- 
mer by whom he got Mer-Thi-tsanpo, who by his wife Dag-Kyi Lhamo 
Karmo had ason Dag-Thi-tsanpo. This king married Srib-Kyi-Lhamo, 
of whom was born Srib-Thi-tsanpo. These kings are said to have 
ascended to the skies, being carried there by their queens who were 
celestial beings, in consequenee of which their mortal relies were not left 
below. The ancient Tibetans while giving an Aryan origin to their first 
sovereigns, did not fail to show greater regard for their country by 
giving their princess an altogether divine origin. Srib-thi-tsanpo married 
Sa-tsan-lufi-je, who gave birth to the celebrated king Di-gum-tsanpo, 
under whom the Bon religion became greatly diffused in Tibet. Both he 
and his father are well known in Tibet by the title of Parkyi-dih.** The 
names of all these kings, it is worthy of remark, were formed by a combina- 
tion of the names of their parents, the mother's name generally preceding 
that of the father. Bom-thai gave birth to king Esholeg whose son, 
by Mu-cham Bramana, was king Desholeg. Desho married Lu-man-mermo 
who gave birth to 'Thisholeg, who again by his Queen Tsan-mo-gur-man 
had a son Guru.leg. Guru married Tsho-mandoi who gave birth to 
Doá-shi-leg, who married Man-pumo and by her had a son Isho- 
leg whose son by Mü-cham was Ssa nam-Ssin-de. The six succeeding 
kings were designated by the title of Sdi-leg, meaning the excellent 
of the land.  Ssanam Ssin-de married the fairy Tsho-man-thi-kar 
of whom De-Phrul-Nam-Shuf Tsan was born. This prince was marry d 
to Se Nan maüma who gave birth to Se-Nol.De, whose son by Lu 
mo-mer-ma was SeNol-po De, who again by Mo-tsho begat Da Nol- 
Nam. ‘This last prince married Thi-Man-Jema who gave birth to De 
Nolpo, who again by his wife Se tsun-Nan Je had a som De Gyalpo. 
De Gyalpo was married to Man-tsun-lig-gon who gave birth to De- 
tin-tsan, who married to Ni-tsun-mai ma-Je begat Tori Loü-tsean This 
succession of eight kings who followed the Sái-leg (N' qim) were 


Mote x Ea zi It is to be borne in mind that the ancient Tibetan word 
Gqdaif is now obsolete being replaced by the word rgyal (Bay), moaning Victor 
and equivalent to Sanskrit Rájá. 

35 qe ec’ i.e The soarer of the middle € 
D D 
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distinguished by the surname*Dé. All the queens of the above monarchs 
were believed to be superhuman beings, such as fairies and sirens, who 
or enjoyment of earthly pleasures had assumed human forms. They 
were believed to have gone to heaven with their bodies, taking their hus- 
bands with them. : 
In fact those princesses were not chosen from Tibetan subjects but from * 
the familics of the independent sovereign princes of the border countries. 
In ‘Tibet a princess is called Lhamo or goddess. The queens who came next 
in suceession were generally taken from among the subjects, and were there- 
fore of human origin. It was inthe 27th generation of the royal succession 
that the Bon religion rose to the zenith of its power, and when the sun of 
Buddhism was shining in its meridian lustre all over Jambudvipa (says 
the Debther Nonpo), snow-girdled Tibet remained buried in the impenetrable | 
darkness of Bon mysticism. King Tori was married to Din tsún Chyan-ma 
who gave birth to Sü-'Thi-tsan who being married to the Princess of Man ^ 
» named Thi-Kar begat Thi.da-Püü-tsan. This last prince also married 
a Princess of lower Kham named Lú teh by whom he got Thi-thog 
Jetsan. All these princes are said to have been peculiarly favoured by 
Chenressig, though Buddhism was as yet unknown in Tibet. All these 
five kings were known under the title of Tsan. i 
In the year 441 A. D.™ was born the famous Tibetan king Lha-tho- 
thori Nan-tsan, believed to be the incarnation of Kuntu Ssaüpo. He 
ascended the throne in the 21st year of his age. When he reached the 
80th year of his age, in the year 521 A. D., there fell from heaven on the 
top of the great palace of Yumbu. Lagah a precious chest, which when 
opened was found to contain the following objects: 
(1. Dode-Ssamatog (Sütránta Pitaka). 








: (2.) Ser-kyi-Chhorten (a golden miniature shrine). | 
- | (3.) Paü-koh Chbyagya-Chhen po (a sacred treatise on palmistry and | 
$ mysticism). 


(4) Chintámani Norpo and Phorpa (a Chintámani gem and cup). 
Being the first prince who was favoured by heaven with the precious gift 
of the sacred treasures, Lha-thothori has been deified by the Tibetans. 
As the king, sitting in council with his ministers, was debating on the 
/ value and merit of the divine gift, there was heard a voice from heaven, 
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saying that in the fifth generation the meaning of the contents should be 
revealed. The king, therefore, carefully preserved them in his palace and 
under the name of Saü-wa Nanpo daily offered oblations to them. In 
consequence of such a rare instance of good fortune, the king retained his 
youthful vigour even at the advanced age of fourscore and ten. He died 
in the year 561 A. D. at the age of 120, after a prosperous reign of fully 
a century. He too bore the appellation of Tsan to his name like his five 
predecessors. King Lha-thothori married the Princess No-Ssa-mafi-po-Jo 
of whom king Thi-Nan-Ssan-tsan was born. The latter married the 
Princess of Broh of whom  Bro-Nan-Dehu was born. Bro-Nan was 
married to the princess of Chhin named Lu-gyal who gave birth to a blind 
child. 

This son of Bro Ñan Dehu was disqualified from ascending the 
throne on account of his blindness. As there was no other heir, nor any 
possibility of the queen giving birth toa second son, the blind boy after a 
short interregnum was placed on the throne. Athis coronation, the sacred 
treasures called Nanpo Saiwa were worsbipped, by virtue of which the 
blind king regained his sight. The first object that he saw being a Nan 
(or wild sheep) running on the Tagri hill near Lhasa, he was given 
the name of Tagri Nan Ssig (the seer of ovis ammon on the Tagri 
hills). He married Hol-gon 5Ssah, and was succeeded by his son 
Nam-ri-Srof-tsan. It was during the reign of this king, that the 
Tibetans got their first. knowledge of arithmetic and medicine from China. 
The prosperity and the cattle-wealth of the country was so great during 
this period that the king built bis palace with cement moistened with the 
milk of the cow and the yak. Once riding his fiery and quick-footed steed, 
named Dovah-Chanh, which he had obtained from the banks of lake Brag- 
sum Difma (a small lake north of Lhasa, not more than 20 miles 
round), he arrived at the northern desert plain where he slew a fierce 
Doh (wild yak) with terrible horns called Thal-Kar-ro-riü. ‘Then, 
while riding fast, the carcase of the yak, which he bad bound with the straps 
of his saddle, fell down on the ground. In order to take it up, the king 


alighted from his horse, when he found himself on an eatensive salt bank. 


This was the inexhaustable mine called Chyah-gi-tshva?* which still 
supplies the greater portion of Tibet with salt, Before the discovery of 
this salt mine, there was a very scanty supply of salt in Tibet. The king 
married Bri-thoü-Kar, the princess of Tshe-Pon, by whom he got his 
only son. The powerful Namri-Sroh-tsan died in the year 630 A. D., 
leaving the throne to his son, the illustrious Sroi-tsan Gampo, with whom 


opens a new era in the History of Tibet. 


"giga 
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> 
CHAPTER II. 
Mowarcuy (600 A. D.—730 A. D.) 
(Buddhist period.) 

Sroh-tsan-Gampo was born A. D. 600.617.? On the crown of 
his head there was an excrescence believed to be a symbolic representation 
of Buddha Amitábha. Although it was very bright and full of lustre, yet 
he used to cover it with a red satin head-band. At the age of thirteen he 
ascended the throne. During this period were discovered, in certain caverns 
of rocks and recesses of mountains, many self-created images of Chenré- 
saig, the divine mother Tárá, Hayagriva and other gods, besides many 
inscriptions including the six mystic syllables “ Om-mani-padme-hum." 

The king visited these images and made oblations to them with his 
own hands. With the help of his subjeots he built a lofty nine-storied 
palace on the top of the hill, where Potálá now stands built out of its 
ruins. He had immense armies, besides innumerable reserve troops of spirits 
over whom by force of his charms he had great command. ‘The fame of the 
wisdom and martial valour of this double-headed prince, as he was called 
from the excrescence over his head, reached the border countries, whose sover- 
eigns sent ambassadors to his court with letters and rich presents. He 
returned their kindness in a way that was most becoming in a sovereign of 
his rank, While yet very young, Srofi-tsan Gampo evinced great intelli. 
gence and sagacity in dealing with his dependent princes and improving 
friendship with independent potentates. Although there was no such thing 
as a written language in ‘Tibet, even at so late a period as this, yet Sron- 
tsan managed to communicate with the foreign kings in their own lan- 
guages. He had learnt many of the border languages, which helped him 
in conducting conversation with the Indian and Chinese ambassadors. He 
acquired a fair knowledge of the Sanskrit, Palpa (Newari) and Chinese. 
These rare qualifications, and especially his inclination towards Bud- 
dhism, made people believe him to be an incarnation of some divinity. He 
extended his conquests to the surrounding countries, and brought the 
neighbouring princes under subjection. As soon as he got clear of all 
military difficulties, he devoted his attention to the propagation of Buddhism 
in Tibet. He clearly saw that a written language was most essential to 
the establishment of religion, and more particularly to the institution of 
laws for the good of the people, and that as long as this all important want 


2 Tibetan historians do not agree in their accounts of the exact dato of this sover- 
cign’s birth, but their dates range between 600 to 617 A.D. He is the avowed in- 
carnation of Chen-re-ssig. 


© Ya LA CARN” spyan-ras gSeige or Avalokiteivara. 
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remained unsupplied, no success in either gould be ensured. He, therefore, 
sent Sambhota, son of Anu, with sixteen companions, to study carefully the 
Sanskrit language and thereby obtain access to the sacred literature of 
the Indian Buddhists. He also instructed them to devise means for the 
invention of a written language for Tibet by adapting the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet to the phonetic peculiarities of the Tibetan dialect. He furnished the 
members of the mission with a large quantity of gold to make presents to 
their Indian professors. They safely reached their destination in Aryá- 
varta, where, under the Buddhist sage Livikara, Sambhota acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the Sanskrit and of sixty-four different characters 
known in the Arya land, Under Pandit Devavid Simba they learnt the 
Kalápa, Chandra and Sárasvata grammars of the Sanskrit language. "They 
also mastered the twenty-one treatises of aphorisms and mysticism of the 
Buddhist creed. After returning to Tibet, they propitiated Manjuéri the 
god of learning, and framed the system of Tibetan characters, viz., the 
U.chan or “letters provided with heads" (mátras) adapted from the 
Devanágari, and the U-me or “ headless’ from the Wartu, and thus 
introduced a copious system of written language into Tibet. "They com- 
posed the great grammatical work called SumChu dag-yig. The king 
ordered the intelligent class of people to be taught the art of reading and 
writing, and many Sanskrit Buddhist books to be translated into 
Tibetan, and thus he laid the foundation of Buddhism in Tibet. He then 
required all bis subjects by royal edicts, to observe the ten virtues besides 
the following sixteen moral virtues: ha 
(1.) To have faith in KonChhog (god) (Ay NA). 
(2.) The performance of religious observances and study. 
. (8.) To honour one's parents. 
(4) To respect the meritorious and to promote the talented. 
(5.) To honour the elders as well as those who are of high birth, &c. 
(6.) ‘To pay attention to relatives and friends. 
(7.) To be patriotic and useful to one's own country. 
(8.) To be honest and upright. 
(9. ‘To know the good use of food and wealth. 
(10.) To follow the example of the good. 
(11.) To be grateful and return the kindness of benefactors. 
(12.) To use just weights and measures. — 
(13.) To be free from jealousy by establishing concord and harmony 


(14) Not to listen to the words of women. iG. 
(15.) To be gentle and polite in speech and acquire skill in conversa- 


To bear sufferings and distress with patience and meekness. 
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By inculcating these sixteen moral virtues, he greatly promoted the 
present and future well-being and happiness of his subjects. From the 
seashore of southern India he procured for himself a self-created image 
of Chenressig with eleven faces made of Nága-sára sandal wood. He 
married a Nepali Princess, the daughter of Jyoti-Varma king of Nepál, 
who brought him seven precious dowers, the images of Akshobhya and 
Maitreya and a sandal-image of Tard, the gem named Ratnadeva, a 
mendicant’s platter made of lapis-lazuli or Vaidúrya. Then, hearing the 
report of the extraordinary beauty of the Princess Huf-shin Kuh-já the 
daughter of Seigé-tsanpo or the Lion King (Chinese Thai-Tsung™) of 
China, he sent his celebrated Prime Minister Gar with a hundred officers 
to China, After repeated negotiations the proposal was agreed to. 
Many stories are recorded in connection with this marriage of which 
I here give one. As the number of candidates for the princess's hand 
was very great, the king, unable to decide whom to choose or whom to 
reject, at last declared that he should bestow the princess on that prince 
whose minister by dint of sharpness of sense and quickness of understand- 
ing would stand first in merit and intelligence. — In the first ordeal, 
the king laid before the assembled ministers a buckler constructed of a 
coil of turquoise, with one end terminating in the centre and the other 
at the edge. He required them to pass a string through the aperture of 
the coil from one end to the other. It was a great puzzle to all except 
to the shrewd 'Tibetan minister Gar, who tying one end of a thread to 
the narrow waist of a queen ant, gently blew it forward through the 
coil. The ant, dragging the thread easily, came out at the other end 
to the great wonder of all. The king, not liking to send his favourite 
daughter to such a distant and barbarous country as Tibet, devised repeat- 
ed trials in all of which the cunning minister acquitted himself well. 'The 
reluctance of the king was at last overcome by various contrivances, and he 
at last determined to decide the fate of bis daughter fiflally. He ordered 
500 handsome girls of the princess's age to be dressed in the same kind of 
apparel as his daughter, and exhibited them before the assembled ambassadors 
along with the princess herself. The shrewd Tibetan, never wanting 
in resources, had studied the countenance of the princess; moreover being 
secretly informed of the king's design, he had taken some hints about the 
identification of the princess from an old nurse in the royal household. 
By these means, the Minister Gar at once recognized the real princess, and 
gently pulling the edge of her robe, he claimed her for his liege lord. The 
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trials ended here. When it was fully settled that the princess should go to 
Tibet, she addressed the king, ** Sire, as it has pleased your Imperial Majesty 
to send me to Bod, a country where there is no religion, I pray that you will 
allow me to take with me the great image of Buddha, and several volumes of 
Buddhist scriptures, besides a few treatises on medicine and astrology." ‘The 
king accordingly granted her prayer and gave them as parts of her dowry. 
Hearing that Tibet was a very poor country, he sent with the princess 
heaps of gold and silver for her use in Tibet. The union of the incarna- 
tion of Chenressig in Sron-tsan, and of the two incarnations of the divine 
mothers ('l'árá) in the persons of the two princesses produced great joy and 
happiness in the palace of Yumbu-lagan. The two princesses, come from 
two great centres of Buddhism, viz., China and Nepal, jointly exerted their 
influence for the propagation of buddhism. First of all they converted the 
king whose inclination to it was so remarkably manifested in his adopting 
the moral tenets obtained by Thon-mi Sambhota from India. The country 
of Tibet being situated in the centre of the four great continents, like the 
heaving breast of a Srin-mo,? the king thought of making it the fountain 
of religion by filling it with monasteries. He erected one hundred and eight 
temples—four in the suburbs of his capital, four in its centre, four at the four 
corners of his kingdom, and so on, At the age of twenty-three he erected the 
two great temples called Rimochhe and Lhasa Prul nan ki Tsug-la khai?! and 
dedicated them to the two images of Akshobhya and S'ákya respectively. Thus 
in the year 639 A. D. king Srofi-tsan Gampo founded Lhasa the renowned 
capital of Tibet. The hill called Chagpori being considered as the heart of the 
country, the king erected his new palace upon it. At the age of twenty-five 
he sent his ministers to North China to erect 108 chapels at Re-vo-tse-na, 
the chosen residence of Manjuéri towards the north of Pekin. He invited 
the great Pandits Kusara and S'ankara Bráhmana from India, Pandit Sila 
Manjufrom Nepálgand Hwa-Shan Maha-tshe from China, Sambhota, Lha-lun 
dorje pal and other translators, for the great work of translation of the 
Buddhist scriptures from the Sanskrit and Chinese originals, in the newly 
formed written language of Tibet. The king had no children by tlie two 
princesses, in consequence of which he was obliged to marry two more prin- 
cesses from Ru-yoh and Moñ, named Je-Thi kar and Thi-Cham. ‘The 
latter gave birth to a prince named Gui-ri-guf-tsan, and the former to Man- 
Srofi Maf-tsan. When'Gufri reached the thirteenth year of his age, the king 
abdicating the throne in his favour, retired into solitude to pass his days in 
meditation, but unfortunately the prince died at the age of eighteen when 


= Amazonian woman. 


- "T — pa ose qa eo Lhasa the temple of gods from which the capital of 


Tibet derived its namo Lhasa, and gTsuglag-Khaa is Kutágára or a shrine. 
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Sroü-tsan was obliged to resume royalty. This latter period of his reign 
he signalized by his devotion to Buddhism. He constructed many religious 
edifices and sacred images, and organized a regular service by translating 
books on rites and ceremonies, At an advanced age he passed away 
from this world to be absorbed, says the Tibetan historian, in the 
Dharma Kaya (spirit) of the merciful Chen-re-ssig. His two beloved 
wives, the princessesof China and Nepal, who had strenuously supported 
him in the cause of religion, also left this worldly existence at the same 
time to accompany him to Tushita the abode of joy. During the reign of 
this celebrated monarch there was no such institution as that of an ordained 
priesthood. History is not clear about it. N otwithstanding this, he 
succeeded in instructing bis subjects in the ritualism of Hayagriva, S'in- 
Je-S'e-(Yama). He concealed his will together with precious treasures 
for the use of remote posterity. He was a second time suceeeded by his son 
Maáü-sroü-mafitsan. Shortly after his son's accession the king of China, 
hearing that the incarnate monarch of Tibet was dead, sent a large army 
to invade Tibet. The Chinese soldiers were defeated by the Tibetans near 
Lhasa. With a view to take revenge on the Chinese king, the young king 
of ‘Tibet assembled one hundred thousand Tibetan soldiers and sent them 
to invade China under the command of the veteran General Gar, In this 
audacious’ attempt the Tibetans were repulsed, and the old General perished 
in fight. Afterwards an immense Chinese army rushed upon Tibet with 
great uproar ; in consequence of which the Tibetans were struck with panio. 
They concealed the gold image of S'ákya, brought by the Chinese princess, 
in the southern niches of the great temple near the gate called Melonchan, 
and deserted Lhasa. Soon after, the Chinese army occupied the city 
and demolished the palace of Yumbu lagaü by setting it on fire. They 
succeeded in carrying Akshobhya's image to some distance, but on account 
of its unwieldiness they left it behind after a morning's march. Kin 

Mañ-sroñ died at the early age of 27. He was succeeded by hisson D 

Srof-mafipo who was young when placed on the vacant throne. The reign 


of this king was made remarkable by the appearance of seven heroes.” 


^ (1) op sin óppe raised a young elephant by its head. 
(2) r og-lifi-gam carried a yak on his back, 
(3) (4) gNon-rGyal-mtshan and /Vas-rgod-/dofi-dtaan were experts in archery. 
former could shoot his arrow to three times the eyes’ ken, and the former could 
cut a flying hawk into two from below. 
(^) AGosr-ryag-chhuh could whirl round a stag's akin filled with sand. 
(6) Chagro-hbrof-shor chased a Abroh or Doh (wild yak) with awful speed on ^ 


(7) gNon-Khzi-gyu-spyin ran his horse down a steep descent. 
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What these heroes achieved for the state the Gyal.rab or the Debther 
Nonpo does not relate. Du-sroh mafipo was succeeded by his son Me- 
Ag-tshom?** born of his wife Chhim -ssáh. 

This king discovered an inscription on copper of his illustrious 
grandfather, king Srofi-tsan-Gampo, which contained the prophecy that in 
the fifth generation under the auspices of his great-grandson, bearing the 
surname of Dé, the Buddhist religion would greatly flourish. The king, be- 
lieving himself to be the person alluded to, sent messengers to invite the 
two Indian Pandits, Buddha Guhya and Buddha Santi, who were then 
residing near the Kailása mountain. But they declined the offer. The 
messengers, unsuccessful in their mission, returned to Lhasa, having com- 
mitted to memory five volumes of the Mabáyána Sütránta, which they 
subsequently reproduced in their own language. The king erected five 
temples in five different places, and deposited one book in each. Besides 
these, he is also said to have erected other temples. 

He obtained the volume of Buddhist scripture called Ser-hod-tampa 
from tbe province of Kufá-shi in China, besides a few treatises on 
medicine, all of which he ordered to be translated into Tibetan. He invited 
several monks from Li-yul,7 with a view to introduce monkhood into Tibet, 
but failed, as nobody would come forward to take the vows of monkhood. 
He found the largest turquoise then known in the world, on the top of 
Tag-tse.5? He married Thi-tsun, the princess of the Jañ country by whom he 
bad a son Jañtsha Lhapon. Queen Thi-tsuh also bore the name of Nam-nañ. 
' Prince Jatsha Lha was famous for the extraordinary beauty of his person. 
His father sent ambassadors all over Tibet to find a match for him, 
but they all returned without success. At last he sent an ambassador 
to China, to propose a marriage between his son and the accomplished prin- 
cess Kyim-shah Küf-já,?? the daughter of the Emperor Wai-júñ. Tho 
princess hearing the account of the extraordinary beauty of the Tibetan 

J mnl Ag-tshoms means beard, hence this king was called the shaggy king. 

9 The following are tho names of the places and of the temples erected in them, 
^ (1) Brag-dMar-K eru. * 
l : (2) gSaf-mKhar-brag. 
" (3) mChhuns-phu-sna-ral, 
k (4) Masa goh-gi-sha-khar. 
j 


(5) Brag-mgrin-bSsah. 
X Li-yul is identified with Nopal by the translators of Kahgyur, I have been 
ancient name of Nepal in Tibetan was Li-yul Palpo is the 


ry of Palpa, Alex. Csoma identifies Li-yul with S. E. 
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prince, prayed to her father to consent to the marriage, to which he at last 
acceded ; and the princess started for Tibet. In the meantime one of the 
Tibetan chiefs named Thi-seAin, the chief of Nag, being offended with 
the king for not selecting his daughter for the prince's wife, treacherously 
murdered the prince. King Ag-tshom, therefore, at once despatched 

messengers to convey the melancholy news to the princess who was on 
her way to Tibet. The princess, deeply disappointed, did not like to 
return to China, but taking a fancy to see the snowy country of Tibet, 
and more especially the celebrated image of Sakya, continued her 
journey to Tibet, where she was warmly welcomed by king Ag-tshom. She 
brought to light the hidden image of Akshobhya which during three 
generations had received no offerings, having been concealed under the gate 
Melofichan. Her beauty so much charmed the king that he at once 
proposed to marry her. The princess at first declined, but after long 
deliberaation she yielded, and to the great wonder and joy of the people the 
betrothed daughter-in-law became the bride of the father. She gave birth 
to the famous monarch Thi-srofi-de-tsan (Khri-Srofi-/deu-btsan), believed 
to be the incarnation of Manju S'ri, the god of wisdom and learning. 





CHAPTER III. 
Tui-sROR-pE-TSAN. (730—33 A. D. to 866 A. D.)® 


This monarch, the most illustrious in the Buddhist annals of Tibet, 
was born, according to the Chronologist Buton, iu the year 730 A. D. When 
he was in the womb, his mother saw ina vision that a saintly prince would be 
born of her. She, therefore, kept aloof from all sorts of defilement and 
unholy things, in consequence of which she remained happy and cheerful. 
During this time the old queen Nam-naf, jealous of Queen Kufju, 
feigned pregnancy, by wrapping a eubit's length of cotton rag every day 
round her belly. "Then, when the Chinese Princess' time for delivery came, 
Nam-nah induced one of her midwives to give her a kind of anmwsthetic 
liquor, through which Kuñju became insensible and soon gave birth to a son, 
which the wicked Nam-nah, by bribing the princess’ maid, caused to be re- 
moved to her chamber, replacing it by a female child born on the same day 
of low parentage. As soon as she recovered her senses, Kufju was surprised 
to see a daughter instead of a som, about whom she had seen so many things 


in her dreams. Meanwhile, the report of Queen Nam-nañ's giving. birth | 
to a son reached the king and his ministers, who all came to * witness the 


"Plated ebil., Queen Kujo, whio waa not talked of ataih, stron; 
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her jealous partner, but, in the absence of witnesses, being unable to 
charge Nam-naf& with any foul motive, kept her sorrows to herself. 
Some of the ministers, who knew the plot of the elder queen, did not 
venture to speak against her. Kufiju, however, once complained to the 
king about the probable wickedness, but as Nam-nai had by the agency of 
some drug produced milk in her paps, Kuñju did not see the possibility of 
establishing her accusation, but burning with a spirit of revenge tried 
to bring damnation on Tibet by means of her incantations, and wrote 
treatises construing astrology in a perverse way. In the third year of the 
prince’s age, the king invited the maternal relations of the prince and 
the princess to a grand festive celebration." When all the nobles, chiefs 
and ministers of the realm had assembled, the king seated the prince 
and the princess on either side and taking a cupfal of wine in his 
hand, addressed the former—" My son, take this gold cup of wine and with 
your tender hands offer it to him who is your maternal uncle.” To the utter 
amazement of all present, the prince at once presented it to the Chinese 
prince whom he thus addressed—" I, Thi-sron-de-tsan am thy nephew. 
Nam-naf is not my mother, though she has nursed me for a period of 
three years. I now meet my uncle, and my heart rejoices to behold him.” 
These words of the infant prince struck all the courtiers and ministers with 
wonder. Nam-nafi’s wickedness was now at last revealed, and she was 
overwhelmed with shame,  Kufiju was transported with joy when the king 
presented the child to her, and now exerted herself to avert some of the evils 
she had brought on Tibet by her incantations; but as she did not fully 
succeed in correcting astrology, it is alleged by several native historians that 
the Tibetans eannot make correct calculations. 

A. D. 749—748. At the age of sixty-three the king died leaving the 
throne to the young prince, now thirteen years old. Thi-sron applied himself 
to study and the eritical examination of the ancient records contained in the 
Archives of the State. His ministers were divided into two factions, de- 
signated the “ Buddhist” and the “ Heretic” ministers. The first faction, or 
Chhoi-lon, advised the young king to encourage Buddhism, while their anta- 
gonists exhorted him to extirpate Buddhism from Tibet, which according to 
them had been produetive of pernicious consequences. In spite of the oppo- 
sition, the king, having a great inclination for Buddhism, sided with the 
former. ‘The Buddhist party now, with the king's connivance, entered into a 
conspiracy against the life of Mashah the prime-minister. ‘Chey bribed the 
soothsayers and astrologers to declare that some great calamity was imminent 
over the king which could be only averted by two of the high officers of State 
entering grave-like cells and remaining there for a period of three months, 


"The king, therefore, offered large presents to those who would undergo this 


Ma^ *i Tho Tibetans celebrate tho aniversary of their birth. 
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self-sacrifice. The minister Mashah volunteered to do so, and was followed 
by Gos the Buddhist minister. They both entered the cell, the depth of 
which was three times a man's length, At midnight, Gos's friends threw a 
rope into the grave, by means of which he climbed up and escaped. The 
unfortunate Mashan was left alone there, to realize the horrors of the 
grave. His mortal enemies, the “ Buddhist Ministers", blocked the mouth 
of the grave with a huge rock and buried him alive. As soon as the king 
eame of age, he invited the Indian Sage S'ánta Rakshita and Pandit Padma 
Sambhava from Udyayann to fill the whole country of Tibet with the blessings 
of the Buddhist religion. They suppressed the eight kinds of demons, nymphs, 
and evil spirits. With the munificent assistance of the king, Padma Sam- 
bhava founded the great monastery of Samye (/Samyes). They also 
translated many works on Sütra (or aphorisms) and Tantra. They con- 
structed innumerable {religious symbols, such as images of Buddhas and 
saints and chhortens (chaitya), and concealed many sacred treasures 
for the benefit of future generations. During the reign of this king 
a Chinese sage named Hwashan Maháyána arrived in Tibet and, by 
interpreting in a strange way the theories of Buddhism, converted the 
ignorant classes of men to his tenets. The king, harbouring great doubts 
as to the correctness of Hwashafi's theories, invited Pandit Kamala- 
fila from India to expose his fallacies, Kamalaśila held long controversivs 
with Hwashah and in the end defeated bim. The king put down the 
Bon religion and persecuted all unbelievers in Buddhism. He enforced 
clerical laws and instituted codes of civil and criminal justice for the 
good government of his people. His statutes were written on large tablets 
and proclaimed all over the country. He had several wives, among whom 
Tshe-poh-Ssáh was bis favourite, by whom he had three sons, After a 
prosperous reign of 46 years, at the age of 59, he passed away from the 
abodes of men. He left three sons, of whom the eldest Muni-tsanpo 
succeeded him on the throne. 

During the infancy of Muni-tsanpo the state affairs were conducted 
in his name by his pious ministers. He commenced his independent reign 
with a generous determination of raising all his subjects to the same level. 
He ruled that there should be no distinction between poor and rich, humble 

` and great. He compelled the wealthy to share their riches with the indigent 

and helpless, and to make them their equal in all the comforts and conditions 

of life. -Thrice he tried this experiment, but every time he found that the poor 
eeturned to their former condition; the rich becoming richer still, and the 
‘poor, by growing more indolent and wretched, turning poorer still. The 
ts and Lochava attributed this curious phenomenon to the consequence - 
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He made large offerings to the great monastery of Samye and distributed alms 
to the indigent and helpless. But before a year and nine months bad passed 
after this demonstration of devotion to the monastery, the promising king 
was poisoned by his mother, who perpetrated this foul act to place her 
youngest son on the throne. ‘The second son Murug-tsanpo's accession to 
the throne being considered inauspicious by the astrologers and soothsayers, 
the youngest son Mutig-tsanpo, a boy eight or nine years old, received the 
crown, He is said to have miraculously received his lesson in sacred literature 
from the venerable Padma Sambhava He ordered translations to be made from 
Sanskrit books of Buddhism, and built the temple of Dorje Vyif at Gyal-de- 
kar-chun. After a long and prosperous reign, in which he strenuously 
exerted himself to promote the welfare and happiness of his people, he died 
at a good old age, leaving five sons, viz., Tsah-ma, Lha-je, Lhun-dub, LaA- 
darma and Ralpachan. ‘The first two of these seem to have reigned, if they 
reigned at all, for a few years, having fallen victims to the intrigues of the 
Buddhist ministers. The youngest Ralpachan, even from his childhood, 
gave excellent proofs of his intelligence and ability. His assiduity and 
aptitude for learning were very great. At the age of eighteen, he was 
raised to the throne by the Buddhist ministers of State who were very 
powerful, the opposition being nearly extinct through the continued and 
rigorous persecution of the late kings. 





CHAPTER IV. 
RarPACHAN. 846-60 A. D. 


This celebrated sovereign was born between 846 and 860 A. D. Imme- 
diately after his accession he sent offerings to the different temples built 
by his ancestors. He built a new nine-storeyed temple, of which the three 
lower storeys were of stone, the three middle of brick, and the topmost 
three of wood. In the upper floors he kept Buddhist scriptures, images, 
and model ehborten (sbrines). In the middle floors he accommodated 
the Pandits and translators of the holy writs, and the ground floors he 
reserved for the use of his court and state affairs. Although his ancestors 
bad obtained many translations of Sanskrit works, yet not satisfied 
with them, he obtained fresh manuscripts from Magadha, Ujjayani, Nepal 
and China. Some of the ancient Sanskrit works being irregularly and 
inaccurately translated into the Tibetan language, which was still very 
imperfect, he invited the Indian professors of Sanskrit, such as Jina Mitra, 
Surendra Bodhi, S‘ilendra Bodhi, Dána Sila and Bodhi Mitra to conduct the 
work of translation. These great scholars, with the assistance of the 








great 





. "Tibetan professors, named Ratna Rakshita, Manjuári- Varma, Dharma- 
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Rakshita, Jina Sena, Ratnendra Sila, Jaya-Rakshita, Kawapal-teeg (Ka- 
vadpal btsegs), Chodo-gyal-tshan (Chogro rGyal-mtshan) and others, revised 
the anciently translated books, translated fresh manuscripts, finished those 
that were left unfinished, and simplified the abstruse and intricate portions 
of the Scriptures. 

Ralpachan introduced standard weights and measures similar to those 
used in China, and thereby prevented fraudulent practices in com- 
mercial dealings. He enforced the canonical regulation of India for 
the discipline and guidance of the clergy, and commanded his lay people 
to follow the statutes as promulgated by his illustrious predecessors, 
Thinking that the propagation of religion depended much upon the pre- 
dominance of the clergy, he organized many classes of priesthood. ‘To each 
monk he assigned a small revenue derived from five tenants, His devotion 
to the priestly congregation was so great that he offered his own Ralpa or 
flowing locks to be turned into carpet-seats for the use of the Lamas. During 
the reign of this great monarch, there arose a dispute between ‘Tibet and 
China. Ralpachan sent a powerful army to invade China. Province after 
province of the celestial empire fell before his victorious arms and was 
annexed to Tibet. When the generals and champions of the contending 
nations had been slain in great numbers, the Hwashai® and Lopan? 
interceded to put a stop to further bloodshed between the two monarebs, 
who were related to each other by ties of blood as uncle and nephew. 
A treaty was agreed upon. At a place called Gühzü-Meru the boundary 
of the two kingdoms was fixed, and stone obelisks and pillars were 
erected as boundary pillars, on which the terms of treaty between the 
belligerents were inscribed. It was agreed that the armies of neither 
kingdom should ever eross the boundaries marked, nor on any pretext 
encroach on each others territories. All differences being settled, the 
nephew and the uncle became friends. They also solemnly promised 
not to violate the conditions of the treaty. As living testimonies to 
their engagements, inscriptions were written on Dori, or high stone 
obelisks, erected at Lhasa, at the palace of Gya-Gyal and at Gün- 
gü-Meru, From this time, perfect amity existed between the two nations, 
China and Tibet, on earth, says Debther-honpo, as between the sun and 
moon in heaven. King Ralpachan's reign was celebrated also for the good 
administration of justice. He punished the wicked and rewarded the good. 
He suppressed the powerful and protected the weak. But by attempting to 
enforce the strict observance of the clerical and the kingly laws, he 
gave umbrage to the corrupt and sinful ministers, When, unfortunately 








for the king, their power increased by the death of a few pious Buddhist 
"© ‘The Buddhist monks of the first class in China are called Hwashaá. T 


© Tbe Lochavas and Pandits of Tibet are by abbreviation called Lo-pan. 
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ministers, two ruffians who had an old grudge against the king assassinated 
him by twisting his face towards the back, at the instigation of his brother. 
This was Lafidarma, whose claims to the throne were set aside by the “ pious ” 
ministers, and who is said to have been at the bottom of this foul plot. 
After the assassination of Ralpachan at the age of forty eight, between 908 
and 914 A. D., Lafidarma ascended the throne. The celebrated historio- 


grapber Buton assigns this event to the first part of the ninth century, in 
his ehronology. 


LASDARMA. 


The last and perhaps the worst of the Tibetan monarchs, Lafidarma, 
commenced his reign by persecuting the Buddhists whom he considered his 
mortal enemies. He was joined in his wicked plans of persecution by 
his prime minister Batagna (sBas-stag-snas.) He reviled the first Chinese 
Princess Hünshin-Kühnjá'** as an evil goblin (a yakshini) who had brought 
the image of S'ákya Muni into Tibet. “It was for that inauspicious 
image", said he, “that the Tibetan kings were short-lived, the country 
infested with maladies, subjected to unusual hoar-frost and hail storms, 
and often visited by famines and wars". “ When this image", continued 
he, “ was being brought from the top of Rirab (Sumeru mountain), the gods 
were vanquished in a war with the demons.  S'ákya's accession to power, first 
in India and afterwards in China, made the people unbappy and poor, by the 
demoralizing effect of his wicked teachings". To slander Buddha in such 
blasphemous language was his great delight, and in no discourse did he 
indulge himself so much as in reviling that holiest of holies. ‘To 
avoid disgrace, the Pandits and Lochava fled from Tibet. Those who 
failed to run away were robbed and oppressed. He obliged some of the monks 
to be householders, others he sent to the hills to hunt wild animals for him. 
He destroyed most of the Buddhist works. Some he threw into water, some 
he burnt, and some he hid under rocks. Not satisfied with demolishing the 
temples and monasteries of the country, he wreaked vengeance even on the 


sacred shrines of Akshobbya and S'ákya. He tried to throw those two images 


into water, but some of his “ pious” ministers having represented to bim the 
difficulty of lifting those heavy things, he contented himself by sinking them 
in sand. When he was told that the image of Maitreya was very sacred, 
he broke into loud laughter. When he was just going to break down 
Lhasa (the temple of S'ákya) Rimochbe (temple of Akshobhya) and 
Samye, he was told that the guardian demons of those places would 


send plague and ruin upon him if he destroyed the temples. — Being 





afraid. of exciting the wrath of those dreaded spirits, he spared their 


jebarge, and contented himself with closing up their doors, by erecting mud 


“ Wife of King Srob-tsan-Gampo. 
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^ 
walls. His ministers and flatterers, in order to plea lin ; painted those 
walls with abominable pietures illustrative of the drunken and lustful 
moods of human depravity. When Landarma was thus engaged in over- 
throwing the sacred religion as well as its relies, the saint Lhaluh-pal 
Dorje, while sitting in deep contemplation in the cavern of Yarpa-lbari t 
mountain, saw a vision. The goddess Paldan Lhamo descending from 
heaven appeared before him and exhorted him in the following terms ; 
“Oh saint, in these days there are none so powerful as thou. Wouldst 
thou deliver the country from the hands of that sinful tyrant Landarma ?" 
In the morning the saint inquired of his servant the condition of Tibet, 
upon which he was told the cruelties practised by Lafhdarma. He then 
mounted his white charger whose body he had besmeared with charcoal, and 
' — dressing himself in a black robe with white lining, with no other weapons 
than an arrow and a bow in his hands, he arrived at Lhasa.” While the 
king was reading the inscription on the stone obelisk called Dorin, the 
saint, as he was making his salutations, shotan arrow at the king's back, 
which pierced right through his body ; then exclaiming, * I am the demon 
Yá-sher, and this is the way of killing a sinful king," he sped away on his $ 
horse. As soon as the king fell, his ministers and attendants eried, “the 
king is dead, the king is dead,” and the mob ran after the assassin, but the 
saint, urging his fleet companion, shot off like a meteor. In crossing 
a river the coal-black colour of the horse was washed away, and it became 
white as snow. He then turning his robe inside out so as to show the 
white, flew as the god Nam-théo-Karpo and escaped, leaving his pursuers à 
far behind. | 
The king pulled the reeking arrow out with both his hands, and in 
the agonies of death, when his proud heart was subdued with anguish, ex- 
claimed—* Why was I not killed three years back that I might not have 
committed so much siu and mischief, or three years hence, to enable me 
to root out Buddhism from the country," dnd died. 
With Lafidarma ended the monarchy of Tibet founded by "Nah 4 
Thi tsanpo, and his descendents henceforth ceased to exercise universal 
authority over the whole of Tibet. ‘The sun of royalty was set, and there 
rose numerous petty princes to shine with faded lustre in the pale realm 


of snowy Tibet. 


45 ‘The sleeves of the assassin saint 
and arrow. The king stood encircled by his ministers when tho saint arrived, dancing in 
frantic jumps. ‘They all ran to witnoss his curious dance. The king called to him to 
‘come near. The saint approaching prostrated himself to salute the monarch. In tho 

frst prostration he set the arrow and bow right, in the second he fixed the arrow to 
p the bow, and in the third killed tho king with it. Henco the origin of the Lama 
- dance and tho use of broad-sleoved robes by the Tibetan Lamas. 
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Genealogy of the Tibetan Monarchs. 


(416 B. C.) 


NAH-THI-TSANPO (1) 
married 
- Nam-müg-müg 


Muüg-thi-tsanpo (2) 
married 
Sa-din -din. 


Din-tht-teanpo (3) 
married 


So-tham-tham. 


| 
So-thi-tsanpo (4) 
married 
Dog-mer-mer. 


Mer-thi-tsanpo (5) 
married ` 
Dag-Lhamo-Karmo. 


Dag-thi-tsanpo (6) 
married | 


Srib-Lhámo. 


&xib-tbl. teanpo (7) 
married 
Sa-tsan-lufi-je. 


Digum-tsanpo (8) 
married 
Lu-tsan-mer-cham. | 
The prime-minister usurped the throne 
and reigned for a few years. 


| son son 
Chya-thi-gyal or (9) 


Pu-de-gufi-gyal 
— 
Bom-than -man-nüah. 


Esho-leg (10) 
married 
Mu-cham- Bramana. 





(11) 
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These six kings 
are € 


Sai leg mean- 
ing the “ ex- 
cellent of 
the land." 
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Tsho-man-donh-ma. 
Dofi-shi-leg 
married 





Man-pu-mo. 
| 
— 
Mu-cham-mad.leg. 
Sea-nam-ssin-de 
married 
Tsho-man-thi-kar. 
De-pbrul-nam-shunt-tean 
married 
Senol-nam-de 
married 
Lu-mo-mer-ma. 
Senolpo-de 
—— 
Mo-tsho. 
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Gyal To-ri-lofi-tean (24) 
married 
Di-tsun-chyafi-ma. 
BSu-thi-tsan-nam (25) 
married 
— Án 
Thi-dá-pufi-tsan (26) 
Man-J RUM 
—— e-tsan (27) 
Bà 2A iihi 
LHA-THO-THO-RI-Nan-tsan (441 A. D ) (25) 
married 
Na-so-manpo-Je. 
Thi-fian-ssan-tean (29) 
married 
— 
Bro-üan-de-hu (30) 
married 
Chhin-ssah-lu-gyal. 


— Tag-ri-üan-asi (31) 
Tag-ri g 


Hol-goñ-sañ-tsun-do-kar, 
NAM-RI-SRON-TSAN (32) 
Tsha-poñ-ssah-Bri-thoñ-kar, 


SROÑ-TSAN-GAMPO (617 A. D.) (33) 
married four wives. 





princess 4) Princess of Ru- 
of Mon named * in ‘Tibet. 
Seah.thi-cham. 

| Mañ-sroñ-man- -tsan (35) 


Guf-ri- tsan 
t —— Do-ssab-thi-bo. 


Hd: 
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a Me-Ag-tshom 3 
married three wives. (37) 
(1) Jafmo-thi-tsun (2) Nam-nañ. (3) Kyimshañ-Kuñħ-ju, daughter 
of the Emperor of China. 
Jantsha Lha-pon. | [ 
THI-SRON-DE-TSAN (38) 
married 
Tshe- pofi-ssah, 
Muni-teanpo Murug-tsan Mutig-tsan- 39 
reigned for 1 year set aside. i wife's ceni tick — 
a few months (had five sons.) 
. after which he was | 
poisoned by his 
mother. 


- 'Tsab-ma. Lha Je. Lhun-dub. Gad. WE drcum (40) 


became king  reigned up to 908 
between 908 —914 A. D. till 
and914A.D., assassinated by 
reigned three Landarma’s men. 


years, after 
which he was 
assassinated 
b Lama 
ia-Iufi-pal 
dorje. 
lst wife 2nd wife. 


Thi-de ey Nic de Iodé cu 
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PART II. s 
TIBET IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 





CHAPTER I. 
A. D. 917 ro 1270. 

The wicked Landarma had two wives, the elder of whom, perceiv- 
ing that her partner was in the family-way, shammed herself to be 
pregnant. At the time of the younger's delivery which took place at 
dusk, she clandestinely tried to kill, if possible, or steal away the new 
born child, but failed in her wieked design on account of the presence 
of a lamp light. The child was therefore given the name of Nam-de 
Hod Srui or “ one protected by light." The elder queen, to retrieve her 

iT failure, out of revenge, bought a beggar's child to whom she declared 

N she had given birth on the previous evening. The Minister really won- 

p dered how she eould have only yesterday, as she said, given birth to a 
child which had its teeth fully grown. But fearing to contradict the words 
of its mother, they gave it the name Thi-de Yumten* or “ one upheld by 

his mother.” 

During the interregnum, the Buddhist Ministers directed the affairs of 


a the state. They endeavoured to revive all the religious institutions that 
p were nearly extinct. They reinstated the images in their former places 
` and rebuilt the demolished monasteries and temples. Notwithstanding 
f their feeble efforts to rebuild the edifice that bad been ruthlessly pulled 
9 


down by Laüdarma, Buddhism did not reach its former condition within 
, seventy years from the death of Ralpachan. As soon as they came of 
Age, the two sons of Lafdarma, quarrelled with each other for the 
possession of the throne. At last they divided the kingdom into two 
parts. Hodsrui took possession of Western Tibet, and Yumten'5 of the 


^ mas dr ds se 
* oe wa asa 
48 The following is the cwm ime Lance from Yumten— 
| utn 










| 
Khri-/do mgonpo 


Š mGonpo-sñen 
Rigpa mgonpo Sicttoa| lemgon 
Khri-/de-po mGon rpyod 
Khri hod-po Tsha-nal Yose gyal-tshan 


and 80 on, 


m | | 


A-tsa-ra — mGonpo-ltsan mGon po-ftseg. 
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Eastern Provinces. This unfortunate partition gave rise to incessant 
quarrels and disturbances, both the brothers constantly engaging in wars 
against each other. 

Thus after the partition of the kingdom of Tibet, the descend- 
ants of Nah thi-tsanpo ceased to exercise universal sway over the 
country. They became weak and imbecile, in consequence of which they 
fell in the opinion and esteem of their subjects.  Hodsruh died at the 
age of 63 (980 A. D.) His son PalKhor-tsan™, after reigning thirteen years, 
died at the age of 31 (993 A. D.). He left two sons, viz, Thi Taśi 
Tsegpa.pal and Thi Kyi-de Nimagon. The latter went to Nah-ri, 
of which he made himself master and founded the capital Purah 
and built the fortress of Ni-Ssifi. He left three sons of whom 
the eldest Pal-gyi Derigpa-gon declared himself king of Maf-yul; the 
second Tasi De-gon seized Purah ; and the youngest, named De-tsug-gon, 
became king of the province of Shafi-shun (modern Gugó). Detsug-gon 
left two sons, viz., Khor-ré and Sroü-he. The elder became a monk and 
changed his name to Yesé-hod. 

Taśi tsegpa,? who succeeded to the throne of his father, had three 
sons, Pal-de, Hod-dé, and Kyi-de. 

This point of time is marked in the Tibetan History by the revival of 
Buddhism. Since the suppression of that religion by Laüdarma, no Indian. 
Pandit had visited Tibet. After a long interval the learned Nepalese 
interpreter, called in Tibetan Leru-tse, invited the Pandits 'Thala-rifi wa 
and Smriti to Tibet, but unfortunately after his death, which happened soon 
afterwards, his friends had to pass many years in privation as vagabonds in a 
foreign land. People took no heed of them. Smriti,in order to sustain life, 
betook himself to the occupation of a shepherd at Tanag. Afterwards becom- 
ing acquainted with the Tibetan language, he made his talents known. He 
visited Kham and conversed with the learned men of that place. He 
wrote a vocabulary of the Tibetan language which he called the “ weapon of 
speech”, The revival of Buddhism in Tibet dates from 1013 A. D. The 
royal monk Yeéé-hod™ invited the celebrated Indian Pandit Dharmapála 
from Magadha, who arrived at his capital accompanied by three pupils, all of 
whom bore the surname of Pala, With their assistance the king en- 
couraged the teaching of religion, arts, and especially vinayá. — 

Lhade, the son of Khor-ré invited Pandit Subhüti Srisáoti who 
translated for him the whole of S’erchin.” He appointed the illustrious 
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translator Rinchhen Ssafpo as his chief priest. He left three sons, viz., 
Hod-de, Shi-va-hod, and Chyai Chhub-hod. The last acquired great pro- 
ficiency both in Buddhism and in heretical philosophies, and was very much 
attached to the great translator. He became an illustrious personage in 
Tibet. Being greatly interested in the restoration of Buddhism to its 
former glory, he thought it urgently necessary to invite an eminent 
Indian Pandit who should be profoundly versed in all the S'ástras and particu- 
larly qualified in the three branches of Buddhism, v£z., theory, meditation,and 
practice of rites and observances, besides possessing a thorough acquaintance 
with the five Buddhist learnings. He sent emissaries to India to see if such 
a man was to be found in Aryavarta. Being informed by some of his 
ministers of the great fame of Lord Atiéa, the king became anxious to 
invite him into Tibet. Accordingly he equipped an expedition under the 
leadership of Nagtsho Lochava. He sent large quantities of gold and other 
valuable presents for this celebrated Pandit, in charge of his envoys. The 
party safely reached their destination, the city of Vikrama Sila, then 
the head-quarter of Buddhism in Aryavarta, where they obtained an 
audience with the ruling king called in Tibetan Gya-Tson-senge. After 
prostrating themselves, they laid their master's presents before Lord Atisa, 


Fand related to him the history of the rise, progress and downfall of 
Buddhism in their mother country, and its recent revival therein. Under 


such circumstances, they represented, the cause of Dharma could not 
be promoted by any other Pandit than himself. They exhorted him 
to accept the invitation, The Lochavas became his pupils and waited 
upon bim as his servants. At last after a long and careful consideration 
Atiga consented. Having consulted his tutelary deities, and the divine 
mother 'Tárá, and believing that if he went to Tibet, he would render 
valuable service for the diffusion of Buddhism, more particularly because 
it was predicted of him that he would be of great service to a certain 
great Upásaka.9 Although the journey would be beset with dangers to his 
life, yet the aim of that life being devotion to the cause of religion and the 
welfare of living beings, he quitted his monastery Vikrama Sil, for Tibet, 
in the year 1042 A. D. at the age of 59. Arrived in Nah-ri he took 
his residence in the great Lamasery of Tho-ding. He instructed the 
king in aphorisims and tantras. Then gradually he visited U and 
Teah where he turned the wheel of Dharma (preached religion). He 


A 
wrote many useful S'ástras, such as Lam Don (ag), "the lamp of 
thetrue way." He died at the age of 73, in 1055 A.D. During the reign 
of Tse-de, the son of Hod-dé, he assembled all the Lamas and monks of 


*3 This was the celebrated Brom-tan-Gyalwai Juüne, who succeeded Atif. in tho 
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U, Tsan and Kham, and introduced, nt a grand convocation, the method 
of caleulating time by the system of cycles of GO years, called Rab-J uñ, - 
obtained from S'ambbala, a province in Northern India. Ho exhorted 
them to maintain the honour of Buddhism., During this period many 
learned translators, such as Ssañ Kaar Lochava, Rva Lochava, Nan 
Lochava, Lodan S'erab, &c. were engaged in translating Sanskrit works 
(1205 A. D.). The sage Marpa, Mila Gonpo, and the famous Pandit » 
Sakya S’ri of Kashmir, besides many other Indian Pandits who furthered 
the cause of Buddhism, belong to the following century. In the reign 
of Tagpa-de, the ninth in descent from Tse-de,™ was constructed an image 
of Maitreya Buddha, which cost him 12000 Dot-sbad or a million and a 
half of rupees. He also prepared an image of Manju S'rí with seven 
“bre” of gold dust. His son Asode was a greater devotee than himself. 
He annually sent offerings aud presents to the Vajrásana at Buddha 
Gaya (Dorje-dan), which was continued even after his death, His 
grandson Ananmal prepared a complete set of the Kahgyur, written 
on golden tablets. Ananmal’s son put the golden dome over the great 
temple of Buddha at Lhasa and constructed the image of the god at : 
an immense cost. Ananmal’s great-grandson was initiated into Buddhism 

by the Sakyapa Lamas and subsequently became king A relation of thes) 
last king of this dynasty, named So-nam de (/Sod-name Zde), accepted an 7 
invitation to become king, and under the title of Punya-mal held the 
government of Pura. 

The descendants of Palde (son of Tasi tseg pa) made themselves 
masters of Güü-thah, Lugyalwa, Chyipa, Lha-tse, Lañ-luñ and Tsakor, 
where they severally ruled as petty chiefs. The descendants of Kyi-de 
spread themselves over the Mu, Jañ, Tanag, Ya-ru-lag and Gyal-tse 

















“ The following is the genealogical succession from 'Tse-de, 
a (1) rTse-lde, (10) Aso-/de. 


(2) — (11) AJ'e-dar-rmal 
(12) Anarirmal. 

(13) Ribu-rinal, 
(14) Hana Tamak as 
(15) | | 
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districts, where they ruled as petty princes over their respective possessions. 
Hod-de left four sons, viz., Phab-de-se, Thi-de, Thi-chhui® and Nag-pa. 
The first and fourth became masters of Tsañ-roñ, the second son took 
possession of Amdo and 'Tsofikha, the third son Thi-chhufh became king of 
U and removed the capital to Yar-láh. The fifth descendant of Thi- 
ehhuf, named Jovo Nál.Jor, patronized the Lamas Chyen-fia rinpochhe 
and Pal Pbagmo Du-pa. The seventh descendant S'akya-gon was a great 
patron of the celebrated Sakya Pandita, The ninth descendant, named 
Tag-pa rinpochhe, accompanied the illustrious Phagpa on his visit to the 
Emperor of China and obtained Imperial patents. He built the palace 
of Tag-khai-Phodan, and was well known for his veneration of the Bud- 
dhist congregation, He was succeeded by his son S'akya Gonpo IL, who 
was a friend of Leg-gyal-tshan, another eminent translator of Sanskrit 
bobks. He added another monastery to the Yumbu-Lagaf palace. 


Tibet as a Dependency of Mongolia and China. 

Al the descendants of Thi-chhun with few exceptions were weak 
sovereigns. As soon as the great and mighty warrior Chhengis Khan 
came, the whole of Tibet without much resistance succumbed to his power 
the beginning of the 13th century. The different chieftains and petty 
inces became his abject vassals. Jengis Khan, variously called Chhengis 
an, Jefgir-gzyalpo or Thai-Dsun, was the son of a well-known Khalkha 
prince named Yé-phorga Bahdur, by his wife, the princess Hülan or Khulan. 
He was born according to Tibetan chronology in 1182 A. D. At the age of 







s The following is a genealogical table o Thi-Chhuá (Khri Chhuñ) : 
Khrichhufi 


Hod-skyid-Abar 
=" gYum-chan and 6 sons 
Jo-Mgah 
an m NN and othera 
Jovo-rnal-Abyor 
Jovo-Abag » 
S'akya-mgon 
S'akya Mrati⸗ 
Grags-pa-rinpochhe had four sons 
S'akya- — II. 
E : rJe-sakya-Rinchhen. 


— 
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thirty-eight he ascended the throne of his ancestors, and during a warlike 
career unparalleled in history, which extended over twenty-three years 
he conquered almost the whole of Asia, viz., India, China and Tibet, Ren 
He died in the Glst year of his age, in the arms of his queen, leaving 
many sons, among whom Gogan was the most powerful, being the ruler 
of the eastern portion of his dominions. Gogan's two sons Godan and 
Goytigan invited Sakya Pandita to their court. From that event the 
abbots of Sakya monastery date a new era in the politics of Tibet, as well 
as in the religious belief of the blood-thirsty Mongols. 


CHAPTER IT. 
Sakya Hrkngamcny,7 1270—1340 A. D. 

The great Khublai,5 first Mongol Emperor of China, invited to his 
court Sakya Pandita's nephew Phagpa Lodoi Gyaltshan, who accordingly 
visited China in the 19th year of his age. On the first visit, the Emperor 
presented him with gold patents and seals, jewellery of gold and pearls, a 
crown studded with precious stones, an embroidered umbrella with a gold 
handle, a banner of cloth of gold, besides other presents in gold and silver 
ingots. Phagpa was appointed the Emperor's spiritual guide to teach 
him the truths of Buddhism. The Emperor, in return for his services, 
presented him with the possession of (1) Tibet proper, comprising the 
thirteen districts of U' and Tsan, (2) Kham and (3) Amdo. From this 
time the Sakyapa Lamas became the universal rulers of Tibet. The 
illustrious Phagpa now became well-known by the name of Do-gon 
Phagpa. After a residence of twelve years in China with the Emperor, he 
returned to Sakya. 

During his residence at Sakya, which extended over three years, he 
prepared fresh copies of the Kahgyur and Tangyur, all of which by his 


57 Genealogical table of the Sakyapa regents. 


(1) Sakya bSsanpo (7) Chyah-rdor (14) V D kn 
Kun-gah-Ssaüpo (8) Aillen " (16) Yon/tsun 

(2) Shai &tsun (9) — pal (16) Hod-Ssér-Sefiige No.2 

(3) "NP NR (10) Sefigédpal (17) rGyal-va-Ssaüpo 

(4) — bKyospa — (11) — (18) Dvwaü-sphyug-dpal 

(5 Kun-gshan (12) Hod-Sser-séigé (19)  58od-nam-dpal 

(6) Shaf-dvaf (13) — (20) rGyal-va-Tsaüpo II 

()  Chyañ-rdor (14) — Don-yod-dpal — (21) — Wab-iteun, 
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order, were written in gold. By extorting subscription from all his sub- 
jects of the thirteen districts? he erected a lofty temple at Sakya, 
He also constructed a gigantic gold image of Buddha, a high chhorten 
of solid gold, and innumerable images of other materials, and distributed 
alms and food to one hundred thousand monks, At the invitation - 
of the Emperor, he re-visited China. This time, too, he won the 
esteem of the Emperor, who loaded him with presents, honours and 
titles. He was decorated with the proud title of “Tisri.” On his 
return he brought 300 Bré of gold, 3000 of silver, 12,000 satin robes 
and many other precious articles, such as imperial bounty could shower 
on him. Of all the Sakyapa Lamas, this was undoubtedly the most 
illustrious and fortunate. Under his successors, who for many years 
ruled the country, owing to the imbecility of the regents, the prosperity 
of the people was greatly impeded, chiefs and nobles fighting and 
quarrelling with each other. The Sakyapa hierarchs were mostly puppets 
in the hands of the regents. Among these: regents very few deserve 
notice, and they all frequently embroiled the country in feuds, and 
themselves in war with each other. Quarrelling, not to speak of insubor- 
dination, was the order of the day. Conspiracy, assassination and murder 
"were rampant everywhere. 

The fourth regent named Chyan-rin-kyopa obtained a patent from 
the Emperor of China, soon after which he was assassinated by his servant. 
The administrations of two of bis successors were rendered memorable 
by the revision of the laws of the country.  Anlen, the eighth regent built 
the outer walls of the Sakya monastery. He also built two monasteries called 
Khaf-sar-lih and Ponpoi-ri, the latter situated on a mountain of the same 
name. During the Sakyapa supremacy the Di-gun (/Bri-gunh) monastery 
became very powerful, both in spiritual and temporal matters. It was 
patronised by the districts of Shiü-chyar, Dvag, and Konpo, and contained 
18,000 monks. 'lhere exist in it the biographies of its abbots and many 
historical records connected with its former splendour and power. During 
the great dispute between it and its jealous sister the Sakya monastery, the 
regent Aflen sent all his troops to plunder it and burn it down. When the 
monastery was set on fire, many of the monks escaped; some, it is said, 


$59 The following aro tho 13 districts of Tibet proper :— 


1. ) North and South Láto (Lostod). | *3 L. —— w 
pron unced urno 3. * du € =" 
‘ —53 x = 3 4. '"Thaü-po-chhe-va ZH 
6. Shai | 5. Phag-du p 
6. Shalu e 6. Yah Sai. a 


1n th district is that of Yaru Dag containing Ya-dotsho or tho Yum- 
puros du | do-chho between U’ and Tsai, | 
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miraculously fled towards heaven, while those who failed to run away were 
scorched and burnt. Owing to this great calamity, the monastery was 
reduced to a deplorable condition, but after a few years it was restored to 

. prosperity. During its quarrel with the Gelugpa sect, it was again humbled. 
Its present condition is the same as that of the Sakya monastery. Añlen 
died on his return journey towards Sakya,  Waf-tsun, the last of the 
regents, was involved in a quarrel with his prime minister of the family = 
of Phag-du-pa, the most powerful chief of that age. In the war, Phag- 


du was victorious. Thus the power of the Sakya hierarchs became extinct f 
after 70 years’ reign only. 





CHAPTER III. 


SECOND Monarcuy 1340—1635 A. D. 
Tibet a Dependency of China, a 
Asthe power of Sakya waned, the power of her rivals Di-gufi, Phag-dub 
and Tshal increased. They gradually became most powerful. In the year 
1302 A. D., the famous Ta-gri named Chyan-chhub-Gyaltshan, well. 
known by his other name of Phag-mo-di, was born in the town of 
Phagmo-dá,9? After subjugating all the thirteen districts of Tibet proper 
and Kham he established his dominion over Tibet. When only three 
years of age, he learnt to read and write. At six, he was instructed in 
religious books by Chho-kyi tohchan Lama. At seven, he took the vows 
of an Upásaka from Lama Chyan Na. At the age of fourteen he visited 
the Sakya monastery where he obtained an interview with the grand 
Lama, Dag-chhen Rinpochhe, which he effected by presenting a handsome 
pony. He stayed at Sakya for some time. Onee when the grand 
Lama was sitting at dinner, he called Phag-mo-du to his presence and gave 
bim a gold dish full of food, and assured him that by the grace of the 
= et he should one day become a great man. At the age of seventeen he 
* passed bis examination in letters. At the age of eighteen he was ap- * 
w He was the son of Rin-chhen-skyahs, the chief of Phng-mo-du and Khris t 
amon-ABum-skyid. The following is the genealogical succession of his dynasty : 
(1)  Phagmo-du (Tisri) or king Situ (7) dVafh Grage-Abyui-ne 










(2)  MJam-dvyaü-gu-sri-chhenpo (8) Rin-chhen-gdorje Wai 

(3) Gragspa-rinchhen (9) Pal Ani win 

(4) bSod-nams Grags-pa (10) fSah-wafi-PKra£i 

(5) (11) Saü- Wah Grags-po 
(12) Nambor-Gyalpo 


éSod-nams Waa phyug 
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pointed to the command of 10,000 soldiers by patents from the Emperor 
of China, and entrusted with a seal for his own use ; this sudden elevation 
of Phagmo-di excited the jealousy and enmity of the chiefs of Di-guh, 
Tsbal, Yah-Sat and Sakya, who spared no pains in devising means to 
ruin him. At last they drove him to war. In the first battle he met 
with some reverses, but was victorious in the second. The war lasted 
for many years, when ultimately victory attended the arms of Phagmo-da, 
who captured almost all the hostile chiefs and threw them into prison. 
After this great defeat, the chiefs, nobles and Lamas of U’ and Tsañ, 
jointly petitioned the Imperial Court of Pekin to degrade the 
upstart, ‘They represented that Phagmo-dú treated with violence the 
chiefs and generals of Tibet and especially the Sakyapa authorities 
whom be had thrown into prison. Phagmo-düá, presenting the skin of a 
white lion, besides other rich and rare presents, to the famous 'Tho-gan- 
thu-mer, then Emperor of China, represented the circumstances connected 
with the case. Pleased with his sincere statements, the Emperor decided 
in his favour and furnished him with renewed patents and seals and be- 
stowed on him, to be enjoyed as hereditary possessions, the province of U', 
leaving Tsañ to the Sakyapas. 

After his return to Tibet, he organized a regular form of government, 
He reformed the legislation, and revised the ancient laws and regulations. 
He revised the canons and the ancient laws of kings Srof-tsan Gampo and 
Thi-sroñ, which had been discarded by the Sakyapa rulers. He built a castle 
on Nedofi-tse bill and a large fortress with three gates to the ram- 
parts, He refused admission to women to its interior. He himself 
practised abstinence by refraining from the use of wine and the babit of 
taking afternoon-meals, as prescribed in the Vinaya class of scriptures. 
He endeavoured to observe the ten virtues mentioned in the sacred books. 
By his exemplary morals and piety, and above all by his beneficial rule, 
he won the sincere esteem of his subjects. He founded the monastery of 
T'se-thah, and admitted a large number of pfiests into it. He prepared 
a copy of the Kahgyur in gold characters. He built thirteen forts such as 
Gofikar, Bragkar, &c. During the supremacy of Phagmo-dü, the Sakyapa 
authorities and chiefs, on account of their imbecility and internal dissen- 
sions ceased to exercise authority over their subjects. They were also 
sunk in debt,and during their rule, they had debased the ancient laws of 
Tibet by an admixture of Chinese and Mongolian laws. It was by these 
injudicious proceedings that they created dissatisfaction among the people 
and forfeited the confidence of their subjects. Phagmo-da having re- 
presented all these various acts of imbecility to the Court of Pekin, the 


Emperor permitted him to annex the remaining parts of Tibet and Kham to 


= 


_ his possessions, in order by his rule to increase the happiness and prosperity of 
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the people. "This monarch is famous under the title of King Situ, He now 
became the undisputed master of the whole of Tibet. He made ten 
million east images. The fourth in descent from Phagmo-dá was S'ákya 
Riuchhen, who became a favourite minister of the Emperor 'l'ho-gan-thu- 
mer by whom he was entrusted at first with guarding the palace and 
afterwards with the collection of revenue from one of the great pro- 
vinces of China. S'ákya Rinchhen, instead of showing his gratefulness, a 
took part in a conspiracy, matured by the Chinese Prime-minister, to kill 
the Emperor. He sent many wagons, loaded with armed soldiers concealed " 
under decorations of silk clothes and silver and gold. By this means many 
soldiers entered into the imperial palace. When the Emperor discovered 
the plot, he fled towards Mongolia by the back-door of the palace. The 
Prime-minister usurped the throne, from which date China passed into the 
hands of a native dynasty. 
Thus the house founded by the illustrious Khublai ceased to bear £ 
sway in China. The throne passed to the traitor Kyen-Hun, whose son 
Yuh Miñ was proclaimed Emperor. Min presented Tagpa Gyaltshan, 
son of S'ákya Rinchhen, with gold and crystal seals, and the additional * 
possessions of Kham and Amdo, and several suits of kingly robes. He was 
made the undisputed sovereign of all Tibet which now extended from 
Nab-ri-kor-sum to the western boundary of Kham. 
Tagpa-Gyal-tshan was succeeded by his son Van-jui-ne who was recog- 
nised by the Emperor Kyen-thai Li-Wan. He prepared a complete set of l 
the Kahgyur written on gold tablets. Tagpa-Gyal-tshan was a great friend ; 
of the great reformer Tsoikhapa whom he assisted with great liberality an ^ 
zeal. He prepared two sets of the Khagyur in gold, one in anwlloy of gold 
and silver, and three written in ink. He also prepared 1,00, copies of 
Dháranis. For years he supported 1,00,000 monks at his own cost. He 
built the fortresses of Hu-yug lih and Karjóh. His grandson Rin-Dorje 
^— obtained the title of Wan (king) from China. Sat veh eae hep ee 
impartial and just kin Héshewed great veneration for the Dalm Lama 
| — Gyatsho sions he greatly patronized. The celebrated Bhutan $ 
Dharma Rájá named Padma Karpo was also his friend. He himself was 
well versed in Buddhist literature, and impartially respected all classes 
and religions, and built chaityas in Lhasa and other places. He several 
times fought with his rebel minister Rin-chhen Puhpa and was every 
time successful. He was adorned with the title of Kwadin-kau-srih, by 
the Emperor of China. : | 
——— during the reign of the Phagmo-du dynasty all Tibet enjoyed 
peace and prosperity. People became rich in money and cattle. The coun- 
i rre ees ee nity 4 ‘famine and plague, and was not harrassed 
by foreign invasion, being under the protection of China, and more parti- 
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eularly under the benign rule of the kings of this dynasty. Although 
some petty fights and quarrels with the disaffected and rapacious ministers 
now and then disturbed the peace of the kingdom, yet on the whole 
the dynasty was most beneficial to Tibet. From the time of Namber- 
Gyal-van's reign, the chiefs and nobles of U' and Tsai constantly waged 
war with each other, in consequence of which the power of the king waned, 
e to a great extent. At this critical time the king of Tsañ became very 
= powerful and by taking advantage of the reigning king's weakness gradually 
became de fucto sovereign of Tibet. He brought the whole of U’ and 
Tsaà under his dominion. Thus when fortune was about to turn 
towards the proud king of Tsah, suddenly the Mongolian warrior Guéri 
Khan invaded Tibet and speedily completed its conquest. Gu4ri Khan 
presented the fifth Dalai Lama with the monarchy of all Tibet. From that 
event, in the year 1645 A. D., dates the Dalai Lama's supremacy. 


* 
» 





CHAPTER IV. 
MINISTERS AND POWERFUL NOBLES OF TIBET. 
I. The Family of Rinchhen-puni-pa. 

E Nah-Thi-fsanpo, the first king of Tibet, chose for his minister one 
of the most powerful and intelligent Tibetan chiefs, whom, owing to his 
imperfect knowledge of the Tibetan language, he used to call Khyè-hu 
(or the little man). He was afterwards called by his proper name of 
Gerpal-leg-po. He had three sons, viz., Chhyi Ger, Nat-Ger and Dub-thob- 
Tho twenty-seventh — of Naü-Ger, named Ralpa Ssin, 

obtained boat-loads of turquoises from Gruguiyul. 
The famous Thon-mi Sambhota was a descendant of Chhyi-Ger. 
Among the descendants of Dub-thob-Ger, many illustrious ministers were 
born: Gar, the celebrated prime-minister of king Sron-tsan-Gampo, 
Go, Shaü-shi, Da gyal-tshan, &c.. the ministers of 'Thi-sron-deu-tsan 
were among them. The great saint Vairo-tsana was descended from 
1 Dub-thob-Ger. Masha and other enemies of Buddhism also belonged 
to his family. One of the descendants of Dub-thob-Ger became prime- 
minister of King Tagpa-Gyaltshan of the dynasty of Phagmodu. He 
obtained the Jédiponship of Rinchhen Pun, the generalship of Chhumig, 
and afterwards became the highest official under the Sakyapa authorities, 
His son and grandson Norpu Ssánpo succeeded him in his dignities. 
The latter became the commander of the army and headed many of the 
chieftains of Tibet. He founded the monastery of Hon-Tsham-chhen 
— and became the chief patron of the first Dalai LamaGedunDub. He left 
five sons the eldest of whom became the prime-minister of Wai Tagpo 
juin | » and succeeded to his father's dignities, favoured the Sakyapa 
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school, and founded the monastery of Thub-tan Nam-gyal at Tanag. 
He was succeeded by his son Don-yo-ge. 

Don-yo being entrusted with the command of the army recovered 
the towns of Bragkar, Chhu-shul and Lhunpo-tse from the hands of Nelya. 


He favoured the Karmapa sect of the ancient school of Buddhists, in xk 
furtherance of whose cause he founded the Yaüpa Chan monastery. He - 
sent an army to subjugate Kyid-shod, but it was repulsed by the | * 


Gah-dan forces which came to assist the aggrieved party. Hisson Na- 
Wai namgyal became the prime-minister to King Pal Nag Waüpo and 
was a great warrior and scholar. He incurred the displeasure of the king : 
by having tried to employ the army under his command to take possession ` 
of E" Nal, in consequence of which he lost his possessions in U', He, 

however, retrieved this loss by fresh acquisitions in another quarter, for 

Sefigetse, Lato, Lho and other places, came under him. He patronized the 

monastic institutions of Tsah. He left three sons, of whom the second, é 
called Ton Dub Dorje, succeeded him in his dignities and possessions. 

This young chief was also a valiant warrior. He obtained possession of 

Lhun Dub-tse-Jóñ and founded the monastery of Ssáñ-rabliñ. He . 
became acquainted with the dogma of the Dsógchhenpa class of the 

Nifima school. The youngest Nag-WaüJig-Grag also became a very P 
learned man and wrote many works such as a history of Tartar kings, P 

a Romance of S’ambhala, and many other poetical narrations. His son 
Da-Ssanpo inherited his property and dignities In his old age, many i 
ES. of his subject chiefs having deserted him, he became poor. M à 





II. The House of Shon-nu Ssáñpo, the Tartar (Hor). F | 


This family traces its origin to the royal races of the city of Sahore - 
in ancient India. Dharmdésoka, king of Magadha, who was born of the family 
of king Daéaratha, built one million chbortens, and performed other reli- 
gious acts showing his great piety. His son Jaya also received many 
miraculous blessings from heaven by means of his prayers. One of his 
illustrious descendants, named Indrabhuti, king of Sabore, became well versed 
à in the Tantras and ultimately attained sainthood. 

His grandsons Dharma-rája, Sánta Rakshita, and granddaughter * 
Mandáravá, were famous for their devotion to Buddhism. The second, * 
R 





S'ánta Rakshita, being profoundly read in five classes of Buddhist scriptures, 

went over to the snowy country of Tibet to lay the foundation of Bud- 
dhism. Then Mandáravá became a saintly fairy, She was the reputed 

wife of Padma Sambhava. JDharmarája succeeded to the throne of his 
father. He left three sons, Dharmapéla, S’ékya-deva and Mahádeva. 

b During this period, king Thi-srof-deu-tsan, in order to found the monas- 
| tery of Samye invited Padma-Sambhava from India, Arrived in Tibet the 
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M illustrious sage invoked the Nagas to guard the institution against attacks 
] from malignant spirits and malicious folk, but they having expressed their 


inability to undertake such a serious charge, Padma Sambhava, sitting in 
Yoga, invoked the prince of genii well-known by the name of Pehar. But 
as the genius was reluctant to go over to Tibet having for master Dharma- 
— pál the king of Sahore, king Thi-sroh Deu-tsan sent an Ambassador 
with such presents as a turquoise image of Buddha, musk and erystal, to invite 
them both to Tibet. After meeting with great hardships the party arrived 
x in j King Darmapála accepted the Tibetan king's proposal, King 
, TA fi-déu-tsan appointed him as his chief spiritual guide and minister, 
and gave him large jagirs. 'lhe demon Pehar Gyalpo? was bound, by a 
solemn oath to protect the Buddhism of Tibet. He was so vigilant and quick 

a guard that he could detect and pursue a thief who, after stealing anything 

: as small as a needle from Samye, could fly eighteen times fleeter than an 
- ER Dharmapála married the fairy Phoyouh-ssah by whom he got two 

| Pal Dorje and Rinchhen Dorje. The younger, turning a hermit, 

visited India and died in the city of Sita miraculously, The elder married 
a Tibetan lady by whom he got three sons Kinchhen-tagpa, Dorje-tagpa, 
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aud Chho-kyi-tagpa. The youngest became a monk. The eldest Rinehhen — 


ae tagpa bad a son of the name of Da-va-tagpa.™ 
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à “i This appears to bo a legendary account of the famous Dharmapála of Magadha, 
* © According to the majority of Tibetan Historians, Pohar was invited from the 
-—- — Western country of Urgyen, which is identified with Gazni and Balk. 
E. © Line of Rinchhen tagpa :— 
- Da-va-Gragspa 
> Rigspa sefigé (settled in Moükhar) 
- Sakya loGros enp — Yese 
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Sce Doivà p Rinchhen  — 
: Dorje- | Dorje Gragspa 
Hor tati bum 
Shon AG Ssahpo 'Ta£issatpo (name unknown) 


J Bhon-nu-Gyaltshan Kundub-palssuñ (unknown) Waß chhug Rinchhen 
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Da-va-tagpa's eldest son Rigpa sehge, settled in the Mofkhar coun- 
try, and inherited his possessions and office, He became minister to the 
reigning king. Shon-nu-ssanpo and Tasi-ssatpo were ministers of king Situ, 
the founder of the Phagmodu dynasty of kings. The eldest was the general 
who defeated the Sakyapa armies at the battle of Yarlúñ ; in consequence * 
of which Sakya, 'Tsah, Jañ and Lhomai came under his master's 
possession. Paljor Ssanpo the last mentioned in the table, became Joñpon 
of the town of Naü-SamDub.tse. He signalized himself in a war, and 
was a great friend of the first Dalai Lama Gedun-dub. 

Rinchhen-tagpa, probably a son of Paljor Ssafipo, became chamberlain 
to king Wantag-gyaltshan, a descendant of king Situ. His younger 
brother became versed in Tantrik ceremonies and is said to have possessed 

great influence over clouds and winds. He rendered immense good to 
: the country by bringing down rain in times of drought, Rinchhen-tagpa’s 
^on, Hor Tasi Dorje, became minister of king Waf-tagpa Junne and 
_ founded the monastery of Rivo-de-chhen. He left two sons Tse-wan- 
Namgyal and Rinchhen Gyaltshan. The first was a professor of Buddhism. - 
_ The youngest, being a wise and learned man, was elected chief minister of - - 
state. He was appointed Secretary to the Commission which sat to settle 
the great dispute which took place between U' and Tsai. At its conclusion, 
when matters were brought to a happy close, he was rewarded with a large 
= jagir consisting of three towns. His eldest son was appointed General 
d of the king's army and the second son was appointed Prime-minister. 
: The eldest left two sons, viz, Sonam-Targe and Tondub Dorje. The * 
younger turned an ascetic and the elder became the minister who patronized 
the Dalai Lama Sonam Gyatsho. His son Sonam-targe obtained the town 
. of Lha-tse Jof as jagir from the king. 

III. rGyal-khar rtse-pa. 

This is an ancient family of Kham descended from Da-gyo-loa, a 
famous warrior mentioned in the great Tibetan epic called the Gyaldrün, 1 
who tamed the savage men of Kham. His dress consisted of 100 tiger . 

skins. He married the daughter of Qesar, the hero of that great epic. | 
One of his descendants was Nam-kha-chyaf-chhub,9 whose son Yon- 
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dag.suh-hig was a powerful Tantrik., His son Gyal-tsan knew several 
languages and was a Buddhist scholar. He wrote several works and favoured 
the Karmapa sect of the old school. He built the monastery of Tshur- 
phu called Chyai-chhub-chhenpo. Paldan Ssifipo, his son, was an 
official of high rank under the Sakyapa hierarchy. He was sent as 
ambassador to the Tartar Emperor of China, and returned successful from 
— his mission, He erected the forts of Tse-chhen, Phag-ri, Gyal-tse, Nave 
e and Khyuftse, and a monastery at Tse-chhen. Rabtan Kun-Ssan, his 
te, son, became minister to king Tagpa-gyal-tshan. He defeated the troops of 
a Namkha-gyalpo, the chief of Rinchhen Pufpa, and made them prisoners 
» of war. He patronized Panchhen Rinpochhe, Kha Dub Ge-leg-pal Ssáñ. 
— He founded the famous monastic institution of Gyal-tse called Palkhorehhosde 
with eighteen. schools in it, and erected the picturesque chhorten of Gyaltse 
called Chhorten Tagi-Gomafi, which has 108 doors and is several stories 
igh. He was famous for his devotion to religion and was the most 
brated king of Gyal-tse. — Él" 
IV. Chya-Thi-pon. (The bird-general.) * 
X Once on a time in the lower Yar-lui District north of Lhasa, a 
very handsome maiden was met by a splendid looking bird, who cap- ` 
>. tivated by her personal charms had descended from his aerial residence. 
After some time spent in happiness with the bird she gave birth to 
a son named Chya-mig®™ who became a great supporter of Buddhism. 
Yon-ton chhog, grandson of Chyamig, was a learned manand well-known by 
the name of Yar-kbanpo.  Dorje-wan-chhug his nephew went towards Naa 
and founded the town of Gyam-tsho. Dorje’s son Lama Chya-nag was a 
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| pupil of Sakya S'rí Pandita of. Kashmir, who became a renowned teacher | x | 


and founded the monastery of Yah-tse.- His second son Chyn- Rinehlien, 
after repelling many Tartar armies, became the chief of Enyal. His son 
~ Kungah-Rinchhen became a minister of Kungah-S«áhpo the regent under 
the Sakyapa Lamas. He was a pupil of Dogon Phagpa. He left four 
sons of whom the first Kungah-Gyaltshan was appointed minister to the 





Sakyapa regent Hod-ssér-seigé. The second son Chyilbu being a nepliew ‘>. 
of the chief of Diguh, was appointed Johpon of Chyar Dag. His son E: 
became abbot of Ssánmochhe, whose grandson Tadgi-pal Ssáü _ became > 3 
the general of king Tagpo Gyaltshan, under the title of Cliya Thipon. SEN 


Taśi's son Gyal-wa Taśi became secretary to the king and inherited his 

father's titles and dignities. . Gyal-wa's ‘son Tasi Dargye was appointed — 

General of Lhogyud-Luh by.the king. He prepared a set of the Kahgyur + 

in gold characters, construeted many images and chhortens and did many 
“pious acts. From him the title of Chya-Thipon obtained its celebrity. 

The last men of this dynasty served as deputies to the kings of riage 





_ dá dynasty. *» 
6 V. Secretary Tag.pa-Ssáfpo. P s 
d. ^ Nah-Tagpa Ssaüpo of a family descended from Vah phugNan, the s 


secretary to king Thi- wp was born in the Eastern district of 
"Tsen-thatü. He beca of the ministers of king Situ. His son 
S'erab Tasi served as an ORY to the Tartar Emperars of China, from 
the Sakyapa and ‘Tshalpa Lamas, He was a devoted minister, who in ` 
the discharge of his duties did mot fear to risk his life. Honesty and 
self-denial were his prominent virtues. He conducted his affairs personally 

“before the celebrated "Phuzan-themur. He returned to his master s 
presence, having successfully accomplished his mission, with the imperi 
patent in his hand issued in favour of his master king Situ. Pleased wit 
his conduct, the king presented him with the town and fort of T g-kai 

` His son Rinchhen Pal Ssáñ succeeded him as Joñpon and was A~n 
patron of the great reformer Tsoñkhapa. He helped him greatly — 
building and establishment of the Gah-dan monastery. 
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Rinehben Ssáhpo was a loisten Se Situ, In the Sakya war, he 

made the regent and other chiefs of the Sakya Hierarchy captives and 

n id them i Hy — for thirteen days. He punished 500 rebels, for 

ga ena Situ. His son Pon-tagpa became comman 
and d efe: a enemies in a great battle. He was famous for his 

ity to , and for his devotion to the clergy. His son Nam- 
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"tutor to the Dalai Lama Gedun-Gyamtsho. 
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VIL Magpon Sonam Gyalpo, 

| This family is descended from Gar the celebrated — Sroi- 
tsan Gampo. They were th ‘chiefs of Tshal, but being defeated in. war 
by king Situ, they became his vassals. One of the illustrious members of 
this family was superintendent of the Gah-dan monastery. His son Sonim 
Gyalpo was a celebrated general who being vietorious in war ith Rinchben 


" 









=- Puñpa in the battles of Lho-bragpa, Dvagpo and Konpo, became well- 
known by the title Magpon or general. He subsequently became magis- — 





of Lhasa. He built a gold dome over the great temple of Lhasa. 

His descendants have all along served their eountry well. 

a "VIII. Deva-Holkhapa, ; E 
This family is of modern origin. The founder of it Tasi Gyal 

tsham was chief secretary to king Tagpa-Gyaltshan. He was appoint- 

ed a Joñpon. is son Chho-Je-Ssáü founded the monastery of Nima 





Tangyur. In his old age he led the life of an austere monk. His 
sons NorSsáüpo and Gyam-tsho-pa became ministers and generals 
to the king's army. The son of the elder brother was the well-known 


Khadub Nor Ssáü who was profoundly versed in Sütras and Tantras. 


He wrote many works, such as Thimed Hodchhe 


en, Ke. and was appointed 
* — 






(To be continued.) 


endowed it with grants of land and furnished it with the Kabgyur . 
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se route over 
Patkai, eid Nongyang, viewed as the most feasible and direct route from ` 

2. ndis to China,* and, having a month's leave 1 in the cold season, I determined 
^to proceed, if possible, to the pass over the Patkai leading to Upper rey 
Burmah; report on the same, take altitudes, &c., and explore the Nongyang | 

Lake, in the valley of the same name beyond, on the Burmese side of the + * ' 
water-parting. 

Permission to travel east and to cross the frontier was kindly given to . ; 
me by the Chief Commissioner of Assam, in time to enable me to start from 
Jaipur, 0 ‘the Dihing river, by the end of January 1879. . 

Hi , on this line of route considerable delay and inconvenience 
ave always been caused to travellers from the want of a sufficient 
number of orthy load-carriers; parties have been detained eight 

and ten days w he necessary men were collected, and em route exorbitant 
demands have often been made. At times, as in the cases of Major Sladen's, 
and Mr. Cooper’ s parties it completely frustrates all ati is at progress. 
I therefore secured enough men whom I could rely on potters before 
starting. ‘The party consisted of seven picked Bengali coolies, an. A i 
" © Journal, A. S. By VolexX VII, Part 13.1879. e 


Last year, I prepared a short note on the old Burme 
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onderly ind his mats in — of my arms and instruments, &c., a cook 
used to camping, a Khampti boatman and his Duania mate, and, subse- 
quently a Singphü guide,—as small a party as possible. ; 

* Among us all we could manage to speak English, Hindustani, Bengali, 


- Sonthali, Assamese, Khampti or Shan, Singphü, and Naga. 


The lingua franca of the party was Assamese, though as we went east 
Singphü and then Naga of the Namrup was chiefly spoken to outsiders. 
Three Alpine tents, 7 ft. x 7 ft, weighing about 8 lb each, poles 
included, enabled us at any moment to camp comfortably and very quickly; 
at the same time, when rolled up they served as padded poles on.which to tie 
baggage. Six small and extremely light boxes, measuring 10 in. x 12 in., 
x 18 in. and provided with locks and hinges, served to carry stores, presents 
and sundries securely, a great object being to avoid bulky and heavy or open 
packages. As it was desirable to explore the Namtsik river and Nongyang 
lake, a small dug-out (Rob Roy) was also taken slung on a bamboo bétween 
two men, with bedding stowed inside. A Snider carbine, a double-barrelled 
central-fire No. 12 shot-gun, a revolver, and a Deringer were the arms. 
Our first day’s march was east to Jaipur, at the junetion of the 
Dhodur Ali with the Dihing river, formerly a place of considerable import- 
ance, and likely to become so again. Large steamers can reach it from the 


— Brahmaputra in the rains, and small ones during about eight months of 
oe the year. Coal, petroleum, and timber are also to be found in large quanti- 


ties not far off. It is also the point at which a route from Burmah would 
“practically emerge. Government has wisely reserved large tracts of forest 
up-stream, and already some teak has been planted. 

'. The first care on arrival was to secure a good boat for the heavy stores 
to go by water up the De. this done, an application in person to 
old Turkong, of the Phakial or Khampti viii secured me a good boatman 
named Müng,a Khampti who has piloted many up and down this river, 
who knows all the people, villages, and folk-lore of these parts, and is withal 
intelligent and communicative. By noon all supplies of rice, tobacco, salt, 
opium, cloths, sugar, &c., were stowed, and six of the men started lightly 







laden, by land, the rest of us in the large canoe. Sae = 


Soon after leaving the station of Jaipur we passed ‘up some very 
beautiful reaches of the river, where the water, deep and still, slowly winds 


among wooded hills (the gorge in fact), with huge | sandstone rocks 
along the flanks covered by ferns, bamboos, wild plan 






products of a sub-tropical jungle. Towering above all, here and there, rose 
of dead rubber-trees, once so plentiful and now so 
re, a silent protest against reckless tapping. * 

Some of the reaches are Many — — — 40 feet dep, 
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tains, canes, and other 
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~ At one spot a picturesque pile of rocks, capped by forest trees, divides «= 


the stream equally, and is called “Hita Tatol, from Sita’s tat-hal, the s 
weaving-hall in which Sita was found by Ram, | | 
* Here and there we passed camps of people who were cutting bamboos 
F to raft down to Jaipur for building, also native boats of the usual small — 
E dug-out pattern. Having the Mob Hoy, I was enabled to paddle ahead or — 


stay behind sketching, and at one place made a small careful memo. of a 
huge dead rübber-tree that had fallen over into the river,—the trunk and 
branches resembled a huge dragon. 

As rain appeared to be coming on, we camped early at a large high 
sand-bank, near a rapid called Digoli Gagori. In a very short time we 
were all comfortably housed, fires blazing under the cooking-pots, and a 
pile of dry logs got in ready for the night-fire. Our three tents and the 
" boatmen’s bivouac were generally so placed as to form a cross, the openings 

- facing & log-fire in the centre, that was at once light and heat for all. 
he assembling round this camp-fire every evening after dinner was generally 
looked forward to all day. Here we met strangers, heard the local news 
or stories, the inexhaustible Mung generally giving us the traditions, often 
illustrated by very creditable maps in the sand. Villagers, if near, always 
joined our circle, enabling me to collect a large amount of information, or 
explain the objects of my trip, which is an item of some moment in cases | 
wt of this nature. - 
The monotonous rush of the rapid at last was the only sound heard. | 
* The night turned out cold and foggy. Once the echoing bark of the little 
hog-deer roused me, and I put the logs together that bad burnt apart. 
In the early morning the dew-fall was sufficiently heavy to be audible 


- several hundred yards off, the moisture condensed on the bigher foliage 
falling like a steady slow shower on the ried leaves on the ground. Ere | 
starting at 9 a. m. I made all the people cook and eat their breakfasts. At * 


10 a. M. we passed the mouth of the Namsang river on our right (but the 
left bank of the river). It rises among the hills of the Namsang Nagas, 
and near its mouth is a small tea-garden. 
me More : r less scattered up and down the river Dihing, there are names 
and traditions that unmistakably indieate this as the old Ahom route to aud 
from Burma,—a highway of the past. The earlier portions of the “ History 
of the Kings of Assam,” detailing the Ahom invasions, clearly enough 
point to the Dihing river as the line of entry, and Nongyang as the part of 
the Patkai where they crossed, the name Patkai having originated there. 
About 11 A. M. we came to JVoralofa, a tree-covered ridge jutting 
into the Dihing river, which derives its name from Nora-ulota, i. e., Nora's 
— returned, In November 1228 A. D. Sukapha Rája coming to Assam from. 
^ Munkong with 1,080 men, 2 elephants and 300 ponies, brought also “ Chum 
Deo" (unknown to the owner) Noisanp ia Nora Roja of Munkong, Noisanpba 
LM > 2 * 
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missing Chum Deo, sent men after him for ita recovery who followed to the 
Dihing whence they returned, this spot being now called “ Nora-ulota," a 
Nora's returned. 


The following is a copy of the passage in the History of the Kings of 
Assam. 


Hate) 33e Faq 3s ateata WAczfatiiíwocuts patel Gan He TICES HTS 
Ga) mE seve, Fata HS >, ater etfs 2, cutzl 555, atta ys Fes STA WIS aie Ga 
cutet® e etegi cmIswa zz cutet®, at eff afécs cote cease ty afta | aats 
teats qw cane AEeteee «sb sete ciuem fastia cett, palett ics aq 
sH, petu cute fiaa atau sition | ort atace cuf athe patel wis At o 
eitt; fm Beco ai tafe a4, aa rece wsis aT cate | 
As we went up the river, the hills on either flank gradually subsided, 
and gave place to level land, covered with mixed forest, the waterway 
became shallow and wider, several Duania villages were passed, built more 
or less after the Singphü pattern, i. e., long sheds of bamboo, the floor raised 
on small posts. These people are the descendants of Assamese carried off by 
Singphüs some 80 or 100 years ago, and reduced to slavery. — — 
from Hukong during and after the Burmese wars, and are now located 
about the Dihing river, speaking both Assamese and Singphü,—dressing 
like the former, but having the gross superstitions of the latter. 
" During the day the Namsang Parbot, or hill, was a conspicuous feature 


_in the landscape, generally forming a fine background to the views on the 
river. Its outline is good, and the colour at times dark green to blue, or 
even purple, is seen reflected beautifully in the long still reaches of water, . 


with, at times, a wooded island in mid-stream, and a foreground of snags 
piled in pieturesque confusion. 

We were in no great hurry, so camped at the Juglo Duania village, 
the ten or twelve houses of which were placed end on, at a few yards back 
frum the edge of the bank of yellow clay 30 feet high. 

Selecting a clean stretch of sand by the water, under the cliff, we soon 
pitehed our tents, and were visited by the headman, who brought the usual 
little present of fowls, eggs,and some rice. The Rob'Roy caused some 
amusement, and one of the young men paddled it about very creditably, 
considering it was rather crank, and the stream strong. As usual, great 
interest was taken in my journey, and routes discussed after dinner. My 
kerosine wall-lamp, revolver, and guns were duly wondered at, and a tiger 
bappening to announce himself by a loud whistle on the opposite bank, 
I was enabled to gratify them by a shot from the Snider to frighten it 


away, the echo rolling through the forest on each side for a long way, and 


sounding unusually loud and prolonged in the still night. At9 r. M, tho 
ometer stood at 65°, and we had a fine night. 


o- In the morning there was a heavy fog, with the usual light west-by- 
south-west wind, threatening rain ; of the Dihing water 68° 
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— and air 63°. After all had cooked and eaten we started up-stream between 


two islands, the river bed becoming wider up to 400 yards. Extensive 
shallows over sandy bottom often rendered it difficult to keep to the pas- 
sage, a line of deeper water frequently ending in a wide shallow that 
compelled all hands to get out, and by sheer foree push and drag the canoe 
to the nearest channel. 

Near Poai Mik there were large islands of dry sand in mid-stream, 
which are evidently well covered in the rains, thus indicating the large 
body of water that must then be needed to fill the river bed. 

It was about here that some forty years ago a small cannon fell into 
the river during an expedition, and which is now commonly reported to go 
off with a loud bang under water once every three years. 

About 11 a. M. we reached Máküm, a village on the right bank, now 
celebrated for its fort, situated on a clay bluff overhanging the river. A 
native officer and 20 police are in charge, The plan of the building is a 


! Maltese cross, walls 4 feet thick and 50 bigh, loopholed in three stories. 


It; erected by the late General David Reid, R. A., who had long experi- 
ence on this frontier, and to whom we are indebted for most of the little 
permanent work of this kind in Eastern Assam. The fort is impregnable 
to savages like the Nágas. While at Máküm I saw old Gubor Jemadar, 
formerly in charge here, but who is now pensioned. He has great influence 
among the bill tribes about, and by timely tact has on several occasions 
saved us from political complications with the Nagas. 

After hearing the object of my journey, he quite agreed as to its 
feasibility and safety, giving me also some valuable information regarding 
the tract I was about to visit, though he bad himself never seen ib. 

At Máküám the Dihing is 350 yards wide, and at this season runs 
shallow over shingle. Not far off there are valuable beds of coal up to 20 
and even 30 feet thick ; there are also petroleum springs. "The river here 
takes a huge bend, the concavity facing the Naga Hills opposite to the 
south. Ona fine day the view from the fort, across the river and low 
forest and lower ranges of bills, is very fine, the higher ranges bordering 
the basin of the Tirap running behind, asat Rangatu, 3,500 feet. Beyond 
these again lie the hills near Yungbhi and Yugli, and the Patkai in the 


extreme distance ab 5,000 and 6,500 fect, rising here and there to 8,000. 


Having made the necessary arrangements as to parcels and letters, we 
started next morning zt 11 A. M, reaching Insa, or Bor Phakial, in the 
afternoon, and camping on the huge sand below the village. ‘The inhabi- 


tants are mostly Khamptis, or Shans, a race from the south-east, who are 


scattered more or less about near here, their head-quarters being at Manchi 
or Bor Khampti, on the Mli Kha branch of the Upper Irawadi. They 


1 - - 
. 


speak and write Shan, using the Burmese character, and are Buddhists 
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They dress in white or dark blue cotton jackets, have, like the Singphüs, 
a sort of kilt of plaid pattern, dark blue, green, and yellow, the prevailing 
mixture, and round the shoulders wear a large thin ehudar, or wrap, 10 feet 
by 3 feet, of some bright red and white check pattern, and a white pugri, 
generally worn in a conical form, covers the characteristie knob of hair on 
the tops of their heads; their cloths are home-made, like their rude pottery, 
the manufacture of each can be seen going on daily here and there. Amber 
ear ornaments are common to both sexes, and the men generally have the 
so called Khampti ddo worn in or on a sheath, slung under the left arm by 
a cane-loop passing over the right shoulder. 

The women now wear clothes more or less like the Assamese, though 
now and then a Shan costume of dark blue can be seen, skirt and jacket, 
the latter having a close row of silver buttons, the head covered by a dark 
blue pugri, laid on in close coils,—a remarkable and pretty tout ensemble. 

In colour these Khamptis are paler than the Assamese, though at 
times with a yellowish tinge, the hair and eyes black, and faces clean; the 
moustache, if worn at all, is generally a failure; bigh cheek-bones, small 
eyes, and wide flat noses are the rule, giving the well-known Mongolian 
cast of features. Both sexes are rather short and stout in build. 

After dinner, the elders paid me a visit, and, having been there some 
ten years before, recognized and welcomed me, and made many enquiries 
after * Jenkins Saheb,” whom they all remembered. As usual, they were 
greatly taken with the guns and revolver, the fitting and finish being well 
appreciated by men who are more or less naturally workers in metal. 

The ability to raise and lower rapidly the light from the strong kero- 
sine wall.lamp struek them all as something quite new, and they were 
equally astonished to learn that the water-like oil was simply their dark 
petroleum purified. 

One and all showed considerable interest in my trip, though, as it was 
through the Shingphü country, no one would join me. I found that 
Khamptis do not often travel east or south in small parties. At the same 
time, though none of them had, as far as I could learn, been to Nongyang, 
some of the old men gave me information regarding those parts that was 
more correct than that which I obtained from those who should have 
known far better. This I partly attribute to most Shans being able to read 
and write, and their being possessed of manuscripts handed down for many 
generations. Asa finale to a pleasant evening, I amused the big and little 
boys by burning a piece of magnesium tape. 

Next morning, while the men were cooking, I was shown all over the 
village, and the Chang, or sacred house, containing their books, pictures, 
images, offerings, gongs, &c., and into which I beheve no females are 
‘allowed. It is a building raised some 7 feet on wooden posts, measures 
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some 35 feet by 50 fect, and with six of the central posts continued up to 
carry a second central raised roof; the caps of these six columns were carved, 
and under this raised portion was the shrine with some different sized images 
of Buddha. Atone end hung a large cotton pardha, with horizontal rows of 
very well painted figures, about 8 inches high, illustrating their idea of the 
earth and its inhabitants; near the lower edge there was one group inverted 
and said to represent the people who lived below us, with their feet up- 
wards! The whole picture was in fair preservation, but from all I could 
learn, not very old, and executed by a Shan from Burmah, who travelled on 
to Dor Khampti. 

The houses of the people in the village were ranged more or less in 
lines, and, though long, were parallel, leaving room enough for a road in 
between each. They were invariably raised platforms with the Jengo roof 
coming well down over the sides, an arched and rounded end in front, be- 
yond which the platform always projected, so as to enable the people to 
put things out in the sun and yet be safe from the inevitable pig; it also 
serves as a sort of semi-public reception place, It seems also a feature of 
all Naga houses, though not seen among Singphüs. 

These houses run from 20 feet wide to 100 feet long, contain one 
family, and, unless large, are often built or re-built in a remarkably short 
time. While at Bor Phakial the Gdonbura’s house was being re-built, and 
he told me that it would be done in two days by the able-bodied men and 
lads of the entire community, who during the erection are fed at the 
owner's expense,—a custom which prevails more or less all over Eastern 
Bengal, Assam, and the hills adjacent. 

Passing up the Dihing now again after an absence of several years, 
I was struck with several changes. The Bapu, or Khampti yellow-robed 
priest of Bor Phakial used to teach all the lads to read and write. He had 
now gone to Burmah, might not return, and the boys could not all read. 
Again, Nagas are now seen in numbers, and have boats, villages, and lands 
on the Dihing, where there were formerly none. These people and the 
Duanias, indeed, seem to be getting more mixed up as time goes on. 
Kaiyas, or Marwari merchants, or their agents, are now seen at every place 
of importance, they exchange opium, brass-ware, and cloths for ivory, 
rubber, and such like. Indirectly, they have been the cause of the exter- 
mination of the rubber-trees over large tracts; the ready sale for ivory has 
also added to the natural tendency among the Nagas to hunt and kill 
elephants for the sake of their flesh, Not long ago eight elephants that 
crossed tbe Patkai were so carefully watched and hunted that only one 


escaped. 


There is now a great want of blacksmiths up the Dihing and, dáos cost 


^ double what they did in 1870, which is generally attributed to Govern- 
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ment purchasing too indiscriminately. At Bor Phakial, ere I left, some 
twelve Singphüs from Hukong came in en route home from Assam, having 
sold all their amber. Happening to ask if they knew certain villages, 
Mbon and Nmphin, I found they were from the first one I named, and 
I at once bad pressing invitations to go and see them ere my return, they 
offering to guarantee my safety. The advantages of our rule to Assam 
was here, as on some other occasions, dilated upon; security to life and 
property here contrasting favourably with the insecurity there, where there 
was no paramount authority. 

After breakfast the whole village lined the bank to see me off in the 
Rob Roy, which seemed to amuse old and young, boys and girls alike. 

Passing Bhaigirot, we were joined by a Singphü and his wife and 
family in a small dug-out, the woman and an infant in the centre under 
a little bit of curved roof, the man paddling as he steered, while a boy of 
10, and a girl of 12 poled at the bows, keeping pace with us easily and 
crossing shallows we dared not venture near. By 4 o'clock we reached 
the Tirapmük, whereat is situated the village and residence of Kherim 
Gam, the young chief of the nearest Singphüs, whom I knew well, but who 
was now up at the Namtsik elephant stockade. 

The Tirap river falls in on the left bank of the Dihing, after a long 
course, draining a huge valley along the northern flank of the Patkai, 
which is densely populated by the Nagas. 

A route from this point enters the hills, passing Wadoi, Hongtam, 
Rangnem, and Yungbhi, crossing.the Patkai at 5,000 feet elevation, and 
afterwards other ridges of similar height, ineluding the Gedak Büm, to 
emerge at Namyung village in Upper Hukong. It is a long and tedious 
route, crossing great elevations, and was taken by Griffiths in 1837, there 
being no carriage vid Nongyang, From the Tirap to Namyang takes 
twelve days generally. In the morning I visited the Gam's houses, a col- 
lection of dilapidated sheds, having raised floors, beneath which the pigá 
luxuriated in unlimited mud, Tbe Gam's mother complained to me, - 
through an interpreter, that the Nats, or evil spirits, tormented her with 
pains, so I gave her a small present of opium and departed. 
| Asa race, the Singphüs are more rude and headstrong than the 
Khamptis, and would make remarkably good soldiers, like most of these 
hillmen ; the pity is they are not utilized. 

... Kherim Gam's brother paid me a visit ere Ileft in the morning, and 
said he knew the Gam would be sorry that he bad missed me. 

En route we had some fine views of the hills to the south and of snowy 
peaks to the eastward, the river bed was still very wide, shallow, and full 
of snags above Tirap; bow some of the little canoes that shot past down- 
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At Ntem we came to the first rapid since leaving Namsanz, and a little 

above it camped on a wide sand, whence a Singphd, a Duania, and a Naga 

: village were visible at once, all quite small and unfortified, showing the 

s security of these parts. Here, again, a tiger came out at night, and prowled 
about a good deal, as we saw by his tracks in the morning- 

By 9 4. x. we were off, after breakfast and a visit to the Duania village, 
and landed at Saiko at noon, finding the village of six houses nearly de- 
serted. I here saw some very pretty silk ornaments being woven for a bag, 
but the price, (Rs. 10 for 2 square feet) was more than I cared to pay; 

| . the loom was a rude little contrivance 2 ft. by 2 ft. by 2 ft., made of 
some sticks and bamboos. 

I here also measured a peculiar kind of bamboo, 22 incbes in girth, 
with close joints, and from 70 to 80 feet high. I hear they are not known 
wild, and the internodes are made into mugs, jugs, boxes, and such like. 
'The stem is of a bluish white eolour. * 

Later in the day we reached the Kherim Páni, or old bed of the Di- 
hing, now more or less silted up. There are two other passages through 
which the Dihing comes in the rains, i. e., the Mganto and Kasán; from this 
upwards, the river is called the Namrup. 

Selecting a dry sandbank, where there was plenty of fuel, we pitched 
our eamp and made all extra taut and snug, expecting a storm at night, 
which duly visited us; the thin waterproof sheets, however kept every- 
thing dry, notwithstanding a strong gust or two. At dawn we were all 
astir. While some of the people cooked, I went with the others to 
Bisa, about a mile up the Dherim Páni, a place celebrated as the head- 
quarters of the Singphiis of our side of the Patkai, and the residence of 
the late head Gam, Banká. There was little to distinguish it from other 
Singphü villages,—the same long shed-like houses, traces everywhere about 
of the depth of the mud in the rains, pigs and children. Very few men 
were to be found, as most of them were out hunting for rubber. 

In exchange for some opium, I secured 800Ib of clean rice, a few fowls 
and eggs, alsoa few chillies. Chautong, son of the late Chief, a smart lad of 
t 310 or 11, was pointed out to me, and Chauing, his nephew, a lad of 17 or 18, 
S. was a very fair sample of a Singphü, tall, quiet, and obliging. His father, 
Latua, about 16 years ago having determined to raid some villages in 
Hukong, on the Upper Dinoi, departed with his men, saying that, if suc- 
cessful, he would return. As he was not successful, he has not done so to 

the present time, though he has been frequently asked to come back. 
E. ! ] On the way to the boat and camp we found the funeral pyre and 
— monument of the late Chief, a small square enclosure, railed 6 ft. by 6 ft., 
— with pillars at the corners, and long bamboos with strips of cloth dependent, 
a highly ornamental post in the centre with a kind of carved gilt cap or 
ye 2 
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mitre, split bamboos alsó at the corners to hold offerings, and a long rich 
red silk Burmese cloth hung on a bamboo some way off, strips of red and 
white cloth hung all about on sticks, aud waved with a curious effect, 
the jungle forming a background. 

On reaching the canoe I gave Chauing a dozen rounds of Snider 

. ammunition to shoot a tiger which was killing their eattle, and started on 

up the Namrup, finding that the rapids at once became more frequent and 

difficult. At places we had to clear out a track or passage by rolling the 

boulders aside ere we could drag the canoe up. a work that we became pretty 

expert at, and these same passages were again very useful on our return. 
At the Singphü village of Sambiang, or Gogo, we landed and secured 

a guide named Lah, who was known to Müng, our boatman, and was re- 

puted to have influence among the Tkak Nagas. He owned a gun that he 

desired to fire off “for luck" ere starting, so sitting on shingle he pulled 3 

the trigger several times in vain, a¥the hammer stuck at half-cock. Iad- 

vised a hard jerk and turned to go to the canoe. Hearing a fearful bang, 

I returned and saw the guide's feet and gun pointing skywards through 

the smoke. He assured me, though in a nervous way, that it was all right, 

and usually did that when he put in six fingers of powder and two balls! 

à From hence to Tkak we had three other Singphüs travelling with us, 
and at starting most of us walked over the shingle, gravel, and sand near 
the river to lighten the boat. I noticed these three men at one place busy 
catching some insects, and found that they were bugs an inch long which 
lay under the stones, and which had an unmistakable odour. On enquiry, 
one of them said they were going to eat them as they were a capital 
substitute for chillies! and asked me to give them a fair trial! 

By 4 o'clock we found a good camping-ground near the Nmbai Muk, 

- on the wide dry sands of an “era hute,’ open on each side and with high 

forest behind and in front. Fires were soon blazing, every one felt com- 
fortable, and dinner was over by sunset. Gradually the moon rose over the 
tree-tops and lit up the entire scene. While I enjoyed a cigar, the Bengalis 
did justice to their £amaXá, Müng and the Singphús lit up their little brass 
bowl pipes, and we enjoyed the long evening. ‘There seemed few birds or n 
beasts about, the ripple of the rapid not far off yielded the only sound. 

Then we discussed Nongyang and the routes: none except Lah had been | 
there, Queer stories abounded, such as that the island in the lake floated * 
about and shifted its position with a change of wind. I heard also that 

— | Š 
the valley had once been densely peopled with Khamongs or K = 8, 
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people. Múng drew some creditable maps on the sand, and seemed to 
thoroughly understand the relative positions of the various countries, 
routes, passes, rivers, and mountains, with their inhabitants. From all he 
could learn, the Singphú track vig Sitkha was difficult mainly on account 
of the want of supplies en roufe, and at best not so easy as that over 
Patkai. All agreed that the line over Dopha Büm to Manchi from the 
Upper Dihing was reported both long and difficult, and people very seldom 
traversed it. After a while, the moon sank, leaving the line of forest 
opposite strongly marked against the sky. One by one we went to sleep, 
and all was quiet. 

About 6 A. w. we were all astir, boxes packed, camp-chair folded and 
stowed, tents rolled up, and for once we pushed on before breakfast. A 
cup of hot coffee and milk with a biscuit was my chota hazri. This same 
prepared coffee and milk is a most useful item, and ean be made almost in 
a moment and milk cannot be proctired em route. Here and there we 
occasionally saw some fine mahsir, 20- and 30-pounders, and I regretted 
not having tackle. 

Fine views of the snow-capped hills to the east were seen ere the mists 
rose, and Dopha Bim looked beautiful in the early light, the shadows sharp 
and blue, while the snow was of that peculiar creamy white, so difficult to 
get out of any colour-box, the sky colour behind all being a clean pale 
grey. A good telescope, to one travelling eastward is a necessity ; without 
it he misses half the “ sights" of these parts. 

About ll «a. x. we passed the Mganto Mük, one of the three old 
channels of the Dihing, and saw there some huts of elephant-catehers and 
rubber-cutters. After passing it, we again found the Namrup perceptibly 
smaller, several long shallows so bad indeed that the men had all to carry 
their loads ahead and return to drag the canoe over. My Rob Roy, 
drawing only two inches of water, of course experienced no such difficulty. 
Later in the day we passed the entrance to the Nmbai, or Lumbai as some 
call it, for at times they seem careless which itis, This is not really a 
river, but a loop from the Namrup which leaves it here and rejoins the 
main stream above Kherim Páni. 

Still later we passed the third channel of the Dihing ealled the Kasán 
on the same (right) bank, reaching Namtsik before sunset, and camping 
on a sand below the huts of the elephant-catchers employed by Mr. 
Vanquelin. He was encamped close by, and paid me a visit, giving some 
information in reference to routes, and kindly lent me a smaller boat to 
assist me in getting up the river Namtsik. I was here induced to take 


— the Namtsik and Tkak route vid Sonkap, instead of the one straight on vid 
| the Namrup, or, as it is here called, Namhük, the route by which Mr. 
| H.L. Jenkins and my brother travelled in 1869. | 
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Next morning we re-arranged the baggage, leaving some needless 
items till our return, and taking only loads which the men could easily carry 
in the bills. At first the Namtsik was a succession of deep clear pools, 
among wooded hills, with rapids at every bend. The timber was remark- ^ 
ably fine, the best I had ever seen. Huge nahars (Mesua ferra) mekahi 
© and gondserai, rising here and there to immense heights, certainly 100 feet 
to the first branch, being 10 and 12 feet, or even 16,in circumference 
at the base. Large tree-ferns and wild plantains rose above on either side, 
and creepers hung in profusion everywhere, long lines often hanging down 
into the water, as a rule everything was beautifully reflected in the still ^ 
clear water. Eventually we reached a rapid towards 4 o'clock, where an 
immense rubber-tree overhung a deep pool, but with a ledge of shingle 
intervening, on which there were remains of some huts made by the 
ubiquitous rubber-cutters, these we speedily demolished, and after levelling [ 
the ground, pitched our tents in a line. Somehow this evening, in 
consequence of the gloom, the weird look of the whole place, queer hootings, 
and a slight drizzle, the party all seemed inclined to the superstitious, and 
I had to compel them to cook and eat. After they had done so, I issued a 
small “ tot” of grog to all who would take it, which served to rouse them up. 
During the night it rained, but, as before, our waterproofs kept us dry. 
About 9 A. M. next morning, after all had eaten, we started on, passed 
some long rapids and shallows, where I had even to get out and tow my 
Rob Roy. At one place I was ahead looking for deer, and enjoying tho 
beauties of the gorge. Some of the tree-ferns I estimated at 30 feet high. — s 
Dead rubber-trees were also seen here and there, tbe dead arms standing 
out conspicuously against the clear blue sky overhead or fallen over bodily 
into the river bed. 
Suddenly, on turning a corner, I came on some Nága men and women 
who were out for jhúming, they were all nearly naked, the men wearing a 
narrow strip of cloth and the women a series of fine cane strips, so girdled - 
as to look like a miniature crinoline that hung down about a foot below 
the waist, and to which a narrow strip of dirty cloth was fastened horizon- he. 
: tally, ‘The women also wore nose-studs (which covered the nostrils) made A 
of pewter, and the size of four- or eight-anna pieces, A profusion of glass 
beads, as usual, made up for the scantiness of the costume in other ways, 
and brass wire rings were worn through the upper part of the ear, from 
= — which the red and green skins of a small bird depended, Brass wire brace- 


if lets, a bead coronet, large red cane loops in the hair, two bone skewers, and 
ME shin-rings seemed to complete the outfit, ‘Two lads of 16 or 17 were quite 
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had ever seen a white person before (when the surveyors were there). 
Though taken aback, they evinced no distrust, and by signs I called the 
lads to haul my canoe up the top rapid; soon after my followers came up, 
and my guide could talk to the lads. ‘They were from a village up on the 
northern flank of the Patkai. ‘The dress and general appearance of these 
Nagas was almost precisely the same as of those found up the Tirap valley, 
twenty miles west. 

As we ascended the Namtsik it maintained its picturesque look, a suc- 
cession of deep still pools, often overhung by rock and trees, shallows and 
rapids here and there blocked by fallén trees, at times long ledges of dark 
slippery rock with narrow channels, through which the river rushed, mak- 
ing it difficult to get the canoes over. In places the gorge was almost 
in twilight, in consequence of the masses of foliage all around and above, 
where it was not always possible to see much sky. The large whitish 
trunks of immense trees (Ahulong and wekai more especially) here and 
there rose very conspicuously against the darker background ; there were 
also many large trees that seemed new to us. .Hüluks, or Hylobates, 
the black gibbon, were very common, and made the forest echo with their 
hallooings. The great hornbill, too, was seen in flocks of twenty and 
thirty at a time, and could easily be hedrd, as their wings seemed to 
rasp the air, from a quarter to balf a mile off. Otters were common, and 
made off with a great fuss; no doubt, from the signs we saw, they have a 
nice time of it. 

At one place we came to a huge mekai stem hanging or projecting out 
in the air from the jungle on the left hand; after passing under I got 
out of the canoe and serambled up on it, the stem was fully four feet thick, 
and projected about thirty. On walking back on it, and dividing the 
jungle with my knife, I found it was poised on its centre on an island, and 
that an equally large portion overhung the other branch of the stream,—it 
had evidently been carried along and lodged there during some big flood. 

Towards the afternoon we began to get glimpses of dark green and 
blue forest-covered hills not far off to the south, the group of Sonkap Bim 
on which there were several Naga villages. The highest peak of the ridge 
is about 3,000 feet, and as it stands well out north of the main range 
of Patkai, it affords some magnificent views 

At 5 P. ar. we arrived at the mouth of a small dark gully, which the 
guide said was the route to the Tkak Naga villages. Here we camped, and 
in the early morning arranged all the loads carefully. Three men were 


then left in charge of the boats, while the rest of us went up to the 
village. 


For some way the path led up the rough and slippery stream bed, 


‘subsequently over a level spur, through clearings, where we had to scram- 
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ble from log to log and walk along large and small tree-stems at all angles 
of inclination, the ground being as a rule completely hidden under a thick 
mass of creepers, foliage, and smaller lopped branches, all drying so as 
to be ready for being set fire to about March. 

How the leading men kept the path under such circumstances was 
wonderful, for no trace of a track of any sort was visible, In some forest 
beyond we met a Tkak Nága and his young wife, who were rather taken 
aback on seeing our party. A palaver ensued as to which of the two 
villages we should go to, and during it we suddenly saw a long string of 
Nagas advance in single file, and, the path being very narrow and in dense 
undergrowth, they had to pass us closely. As they went by many spoke 
to our guide, and some stopped and gave him some tobacco, asking who 
we were and where we were going, many had flint guns, and all carried 
the Khampti dáo. Generally, they passed me hurriedly and seemed more 
comfortable when they had got by; then turned round, and stared. Those 
who had loads carried them in a conical basket (the Naga hüra) by a 
strap over the forehead ; more than half had spears, and all wore the little 
cane erinoline and small strip of cloth passed between the legs which 
forces the testes into the abdomen, a usual custom among these Nágas 
(East). They were not tattooed, and hence looked much paler in the face 
than do the tribes who live further west, I found they had all been 
summoned by a Singphü Chief to assist in building him a new house. 

After passing through another JAúm we reached Tkak, a village 
consisting of ten houses on a spur facing the Nambong valley, where the 
guide made arrangements for us to stay in the outer end of the head. 
man's house After an hour's rest, the carriers went back to the boats 
for the other things, and the whole party came up. While they were away 
I had breakfast. It was no easy matter communicating with these folks, 
as the only language they knew besides their own was a little Singpbú, 
Lah, the guide, and Mung, the boatman, hovever, were generally somewhere 
at hand to interpret. 

The village was evidently not more than five or six years old, as I saw 
the stumps of the forest trees everywhere about, and often the stems as 
large logs. The houses were not arranged on any plan, but just built 
where the owner bad a fancy, on a fragment of level eked out by posts, 
not over 30 or 40 yards apart, no two houses consequently. were on the 
same level or faced the same way. "They were more or less on the same 

pattern as are all the houses of the hill tribes in or about Assam except 
howe of the Gáros and. Chásias, i | long bamboo shed, with floor raised. 
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for example the Deodhaings, who came in as Ahoms in 1228, and are now 
seen occupying a few scattered villages not far from the Disang river, in 
the Sibságar district. The Aitonias and the Miris also afford other 
examples. The custom in all cases seems due to the necessity of keeping 
the floor out of the reach of pigs and goats. 

It may be called the “ Pile platform " system, and to some extent 
marks a race distinction between Aryans and non-Aryans, It is probably 
the same system which occurs throughout the Malay peninsula, and has 
latterly been traced in the Swiss lake-dwellings, and present Swiss chalet. 

Among the Nágas, where houses have been built on a declivity, I have 
seen one end of the house only a foot or so raised from the ground, while 
the other end, supported on bamboos 30 feet long, overhung a fearful 
gully,—the little platform at the extremity, on which the people sit out 
and sun themselves and their children, having nó rail or protection of any 
kind, 

The people seemed very quiet and civil, but were more or less curious to 
see our things. While they were examining them we heard a loud wail raised 
in a house not for off, that made all mute, soon after another, and they all 
went there in a hurry, gradually joining in the chorus. It turned out most 
unluckily that the old headman, who had been very ill for some time, took 
it into his head to die just after our arrival. It made my guide and Mang 
and the three other Singphüs look serious fora while Guus began to go 
off, too close to sound pleasant, and were pointed about promiscuously ; 
I began to think matters were getting serious, as the son, a grown 
man, rushed about demented, yelling and slashing and eutting everything 
within reach of his dáo,—fíloor, walls, baskets, all got a fair share of his 
fury, an unlucky cock that ran past lost his head, and dogs kept aloof. 

Guessing that a good deal of the rampus was “a form of sorrow" in 
these parts, I kept our party as unobtrusive as possible, and in about half 
an hour the bereaved son came to me, quiet, but crying, and asked for 
some caps, as they had a nipple-gun which they desired to use in the row. 
On giving him a few, I remarked that had I known the old gentleman was 
so nearly dead, I should have gone to the upper village, but he explained that 
his death had been daily expected for some time, and I must not be put 
out at the noise and fuss, which was their custom. He turned out after- 
wards to bea very decent and intelligent fellow, and rendered me good 
assistance, 

The row still going on, I took my note-book and strolled out by the 
path towards Patkai, A fine view which I had of the Namtsik valley shewed 
it to be wide, and filled with low rolling bills and undulating land, and 
not nearly so steep or high as I had anticipated from the shading on the 


Di i Government maps, which extends as far as this village. 
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Patkai here at least presented a high and tolerably level ridge to tho 
south at 3,000 feet up to 6,939 fect at the Maium peak, all seemed deep 
blue, instead of greem, forest-covered to the top, and at some five or ten miles 
off, the Nambong river below, dividing it from Sonkap, and receiving the 
drainage from both sides, to flow east and join the Namrup. The six or 
seven large spurs from Patkai are all included in the prospect. 

Early in the evening the men arrived with the remainder of the loads, 
and I pitched the tent in the usual form on a elear little flat just at the 
outer edge of the village. After dinner we had a large audience as usual 
of Nágas, men and women, the latter being in the outer circle. The object of 


. my visit (£. e.. to see Nongyang lake) was explained, and routes in various 
directions discussed. There was but one to the lake from: hence, 4. c, vid - 


the Nambong to Nünki, a stream between two of the large spurs, then 
across Patkai by the regular and only pass. They made many enquiries 
regarding ** rubber," and I was able to show it to them in various forms, 
as waterproof sheet, coat, air-pillow, elastic rings, &c. It was little wonder 


that they were interested, inasmuch as till about a year ago any enterprising - 


Nága could earn 2 to 4 rupees a day by its collection, and both the 
inhabited and uninhabited tracts on each side of Patkai had been ex- 
plored. 

Here, as before, remarks were freely made in favour of our Ráj, which 
was favourably contrasted with the state of insecurity known to exist in 
Upper Burma, and here also before our arrival in Assam. They spoke of 
the visit of the Survey party some years before, to which they made no 
objection. A good many of them bad been as far as Bisa or Máküm and 
Tírap, but few to Jaipur, and very few indeed to Dibrugarh. They seem 
to work pretty hard, the men and boys in clearing the forest (jAuming) 
and house building, while the women plant and weed the crops, reap, look 
after the family, cook, &e., though the carrying of water in the bamboo 
tubes, often for considerable distances from some gully below, is no joke. 
They also bring in immense loads of firewood from the clearings, but 
as a rule the women and girls are remarkably sturdy, and think very 
little of carrying 150 or 200 pounds on their shoulders and backs, slung 
by bands across the forehead. 

Like most Nagas, they bave no special agricultural implements, but 
use the ever handy dáo, which is also a weapon. Spears were pretty 
common. They were iron-headed and of the elementary form common 
all gyer the world, the other or butt-end often having an iron spike to 
help in climbing; the young men also seemed fairly expert with the 








. Old flint muskets of English make, were not uncommon, the powder 
being made on the spot by the Nagas, nitre collected from the sites of old. 
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cow-houses; where the sulphur eame from I could not ascertain. The 

i charcoal was made of the wood of citron-trees, jaura tenga of the Assamese. 
ái This powder is not granulated or very strong, so large charges are necessary. 


At 9 a. w. the boiling-point thermometer showed 209°. GO, the 
temperature of the air being 64° F. 

After a fine cool clear moonlight night we were up at dawn, and our 
party had an early breakfast, the loads were carefully arranged, and I 
prevailed on five Nágas to carry extra rice for us. 

Leaving the village at LL a. M, we at once passed through the last 

. year's fim towards the south-east, and down a long spur, towards a tract 

of low wooded hills, on one of which we passed the last Nága village in this 

direction, a small one of some five or six houses. There are no Nagas east of 
the Dihing and Namrup. Thence through their 7A» partly felled, and on 
down to the bed of a stream, along which we travelled a little way, eoming 
out on the Nambong, à small river that carries the northern-drainage of 
the Patkai east to fall into the Namrup and Namphük. ‘There was not 
much water in it, though here and there we saw pools; the bed was rock, 
boulders, gravel, and sand alternately. How they kept to the path it was 

' not easy to see, for we often cut off bends by suddenly parting the jungle 
and finding a rude track below,—at times even this was not to be seen, as it 
was over boulders and rock, Still, the faculty of keeping or finding the track 
is part of the savage nature all over the world, and when studied and 
understood is not at all wonderful On opening their eyes anywhere in the 
jungles, these savages ean read the surroundings like a book, it is their 
book in fact, though sealed up, or the signs invisible, to the civilized 
intelligence. 

Near the mouth of the Nüki, which drains a valley between two of 
the large spurs of Patkai, we camped at a clear spot, where there was also 
plenty of firewood, and wild plantains, for the guide, Ming, and the Nagas 
to make a hut of, 

Bedded rock, laminated shale, was passed frequently inclined at 60° or 
70° dipping south. 

4 At dusk, when cooking, the stones under the fires, or supporting the 
various pots, frequently exploded, so that the operation beeame rather 
exciting, and it was agreed by the Bengalis that the Nambong Deo, or 
spirit, had objections to it; however, it was all over ere long, as we were 
hungry; and, on the moon coming out, we spent a very pleasant evening. 
Stories and jokes abounded; now and then a general bowl was raised.to 
warn off a tiger that prowled: about, though none seemed much afraid of 

him (his tracks were fresh and plain on patches of sand not far off in the 

morning). At 9 r. x, the thermometer stood at 60° F, 

After breakfast, af 9 4. M., we again started on and soon struck 
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the Nünki, up and beside which we travelled for some hours, and which in 

places is anything but easy walking, and, though bare-legged, I found shoes 

were necessary. Here and there a man had an ugly fall, and it was well the 

things were well packed, as the loads had rough usage. Gradually it began to 

rain, which wasa damper in every sense, as where we went onthe banks leeches 

abounded, and in the river bed the rocks and boulders and the smaller 
` shingle became very slippery. A small lean-to shelter or old hut marked 
where the path left the Nünki bed to ascend the spur, and here I made 
the men halt. The Nagas and Singphüs and Mang at once pulled out 
pipes, so I made my fellows all take a little rum * medicinally." We then 
started on and found the first 1,000 or 1,500 feet pretty steep, the path 
being unmistakeably visible, both by the track below and the blazes on the 
tree stems of all ages, from one to ten years; a peculiar feature of tho 
path was that it very seldom varied from a dead level for perhaps two 
miles or so, and never descended anywhere as much as 30 feet, and was in 
the main fairly straight. Vegetation began to vary a little, not only trees, 
but plants and herbs of new kinds were seen, and after about a couple of 
hours’ pretty easy walking the track got steeper and steeper, where the 
long spur joined the main range. At last the climbing became no joke, to 
the men who had wetted loads especially, and we had frequently to rest; 
half an hour or so of this work brought us through some ‘ako bamboo to 
the crest of the ridge, which was quite narrow and densely wooded, the 
views either way being simply of clouds and mists. 

At about fifty yards from the path we camped on a small level, and 
the rain left off in time for the people to hang out and dry their clothes, 
blankets, &e. The only thing now needed was what we had too much of 
already, 7. €., water. 

Some of the Nágas, however, went away to the bamboos, getting 
about a gallon from the joints, which sufficed for cooking my dinner and 
brewing tea for all the party. 

I repeatedly told them there was a spring of good water some 400 
yards down the path on the east side, in a gully off the same, but both 
Lah and the Nagas denied it, and said it was useless to go. Subsequently, 
when at Bor Phakial, I heard that it was true that there was water there, 
At 9 r.m. water boiled at 205°. 75, air being 57° F. Considering our wet- 
ting and fasting, the people were all in very good spirits, and we were 
anxious to see through the veil of mist to the south,—but no auch luck, 
the night proved foggy too. In the early morning I put my orderly to 
watch for the view at a part of the crest where there was a patch of grass 
some two acres in extent, At about 5 a. M. he reported by shouting to me 
that the clouds were clearing and mountains showing beyond. I at once 
went up with my prismatic com pass, and now and*then the driving white 
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mists or clouds that swept up showed signs of parting. Suddenly below 
us, and some way out among the clouds, we saw a patch of bright yellow, 
and another to west, of blue, both for the moment a mystery. It turned 
out the yellow was dead grass on the plain in sunlight, and the blue was 
the lake. 

In a little time it had so far cleared that I secured bearings of the 
most conspicuous features, including the peak of Maiüm, to the south- 
west, which is just 7,000 feet high. While I made a hasty outline sketch, 
the men struck the camp, and by 9 a. m. we were off down the path that 
leads to the Nongyang ford and from thence vid the Digum Bam and 
Loglai Kha, to Namyong villages in Hukong. 

After a short time, having first consulted with the Nágas, we left the 
path and struck south through the jungle, down across deep khuds and over 
little bills, where the load-carriers had a job to get along, especially those 
in charge of the canoe, the incline in many places being 50° and 60° from 
the horizontal. But Nagas are at home in the jungles, and soon piloted 
all of us down to the level, which we reached far sooner than we expected, but 
found it so soft and swampy that it was too dangerous to go on, and we had 
to return to the flanks of the smaller hills trending towards the lake. After 
about an hour's walk we came to where the bottom was more firm and 
sandy, and we crossed to the low wooded hills that run along the northera 
edge of the lake, passing among which we suddenly emerged on it and had 
a splendid view. Giving directions to pitch the eamp on the little hill-side 
facing the lake, where there are some large hingori trees, we crossed a patch 
of reeds and stood on the actual margin. 

The Nágas, Singphüs, and Kamptis at once began some sort of puja, 
each after his own fashion muttering away, bowing, and touching his 
forehead with some of the water. I then bad the canoe launched, but 
they all begged me so hard not to take the gun, that I left it, and the wild 
fowl which I saw out on the lake's opposite shore got off. One and all said 
we should be sure to have heavy rain if I fired, or à bad storm, as the Deo 
of the lake would be certain to be offended, So I turned the Mob Roy's 
bow out, and felt the peculiar pleasure of being the first who had paddled 
on that sheet of water, certainly the first who had done so in a Rob Moy. 
As I went out I saw the margins were low all around, and no forest near, 
except where I had started from, 

The basin of hills, beautifully reflected in the smooth water, swept 
right round in a green-blue curve, the valley of Nongyang extending south 
some six or cight miles as a dead flat covered with grass and scrub. The 
whole bottom of the valley was flat, except where three small tree-covered 
hills stood like islands in the sea of grass east of the lake. The banks were 





go low and flat all around that I could see a considerable way inland from 
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the canoe. Turning westwards, I began the circuit of the lake at some 100 
yards from shore, and soon found little bays and headlands, though no sign 
of out- or inlet. When half round, I looked aeross and saw the smoke of the 
camp fires rising blue against the foliage, The water-fowl had apparently 
crossed over there, Towards the south-east corner I passed up a channel, 
separating banks barely a foot high, covered by a small sedge, and found I 
was rounding the island, a very low flat pateh of an acre or two in extent, 
with some very scrubby trees on it, | 

The water was here so shallow, being often barely two inches deep, 
that had not the silt been soft I must have stuck. This silt, however, was 
so soft and light that the paddle, held upright in it, sank in 2} to 3 feet 
from its own weight. Of course I got out of such a dangerous corner as 
quickly and quietly as possible,—an upset there meant certain death. 

l was surprised to sce neither stones, sand, nor clay, all was silt and 
peat, excepta little sand where I had started, the outlet was from the south- 
east corner not far from the island, After about an hour's paddle I returned 
for breakfast, made all snug, took some observations and memo. sketches, 
and in the evening went out again, going nearly round, and finding several 
inlets. "The number of wild fowl must be considerable, as the edge of the 
lake was almost everywheré denuded of sedge or vegetation for a couple 
of feet in, and had plenty of feathers trampled in. At one place I saw 
marks made in the bank by the two tusks of a large elephant at water- 
level, evidently one whieh had got in and could not easily get out, of which 
there were other signs beyond. Report says there are large numbers of 
tusks in the silt everywhere. Other tracks were very common, though no 
game was visible, but no deer, buffalo, nor indeed any large game tracks 
except those of elephants. 

In the evening we had some strong puffs of wind, and we made all 
taut for the night, after dinner settling with the men who were to take turns 
at watching. The Nagas also drew creepers and some dead branches and 
leaves about us outside, so that anything approaching would at once be 
heard, then we turned in and slept soundly. 

In the morning I started the five Nágas to their homes they were 
not wanted and wished to be off, and then prepared to sketeh the lake 
and hills and get bearings. This occupied me all day, and we prepared 
to start next morning for the Nongyang ford, where I desired to search for 
the inscriptions in Ahom cut some 500 years ago near the ford, where the 
road crosses. The men, however, whom I had sent ahead to find a path, 
returned in a great mess, and declared it utterly impossible to cross the 
valley, as the peat, or pifoni, was too soft and deep to bear their weight. 
This was most unfortunate, and a second attempt, backed by a good prize 


if successful, failed equally, so there was nothing for it but to return to 
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Patkai at any rate. I then determined to lash my canoe in the large 
arms of a big hingori tree, and did it so as to prevent its being blown, or 
shaken down, resting it bottom up on three boughs; being of a very 
lasting timber, it may remain safely for some years to come, unless 
elephants can reach it, which I doubt, or the Nágas hear of it from Lah. 

We therefore, instead of crossing for the Nongyang ford, started back 
by the road we had come, and found the return to the pass comparatively 
easy, it took but 2 hours or 2}. There being no water on the crest, 
I bad made the men cook and carry extra rations and water in my kettle, 
From the crest, it being a fine clear day, I made a sketch and took bearings 
again, also by boiling-point thermometer at 4 P. x. and 9 P. 3M., and again 
ab 9 A. M., secured the altitude, which was worked out for me by Mr. H. F. 
Blanford, to whom all the observations were submitted. Apparently, the 
crest of the Patkai at the pass is about 3,500 feet above mean sea-level, 
probably 3,000 above the bed of the Nambong on the Assam side, while 
the Nongyang lake and valley stand at about 2,200 feet, showing, say, 
nearly 1,300 feet difference in the levels. The valley of Assam, in fact, 
being much the lowest, and the Nongyang lake lying about on a level with 
the Sonkap villages. 

From the pass, looking southwards, the valley extends as an irregular 
triangle for some eight or ten miles north and south, by three or four in 
width, the lake being near the Patkai end where broadest, and being itself, 
say, three-fourths by half a mile. Apparently the lake once filled the entire 
valley, the junction of the level with the hills all around being a well 
marked line ; the surface also mainly consists of grass and scrub jungle, and 
showing very fow trees, is apparently all swamp. The three small conical 
and wooded hills east of the lake, and at, say, one-fourth to balf a mile 
distant from it, look precisely like islands, the exit from the lake passes 
close to them. 

Later in the day I attempted to get along the crest eastwards, but it 
was an interminable succession of gullies or saddles and ridges, which would 
need a whole day to explore, and the dense forest precluded a view in any 
direction. Ata mile east a peak rises which dominates all around and 
beyond. While we were camped on the summit a party of Singphüs 
crossed from Assam en route to Hukong for buffaloes. Starting from the 
Nambong that morning about 9 a. ar., they intended making the Nongyang 
ford ere dusk, thus crossing from water to water in one march, Three or 
four of them had guns. 

Early on the 14th we struck the tents, and started back down the 
northern slope, seeing the tracks of cattle which had crossed since we did. 
In about three hours we reached the Niinki, where we had breakfast. I 
here caught some orange coloured butterflies which seemed new to me, and 
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measured a mekai sapling which was 10 inches diameter at foot and 5 
inches diameter at the first branch, 60 feet from the ground. 
It was a lovely morning, and, excepting for one or two bad falls, we 
got down to our old camp easily and quickly, finding three Tkak Nagas there. * 
At dusk we heard a barking-deer not far off, a Náza took his gun and 
quietly disappeared, a loud report soon after told us he had succeeded 
though, being dark, he could not trace it; by dawn, however, he was EU 
and returned with it on his shoulders. I gave him some beads for a leg. 
These men knew the country pretty well, and had cut rubber on the Upper 
Loglai. They gaid large numbers of Nagas from our side go east on the 
side of Burma, taking food for twenty days, and in parties of thirty and 
forty or more. It is a large tract of country, and totally uninhabited. 
After breakfast, about 9 a. xr., we all started on together up the Nam- 
bong, thence over the undulating forest land and low hills, jhiims, &c. , 
One of the Nagas we dropped at the first Tkak Naga village, and soon 
reached the one we had camped in at night, where we rested an hour and 
waited for the guide, who had loitered behind. In the jAám close by I 
observed each person's little store-house of yams, chillies, pumpkins, &oc. 
quite open and exposed, often without doors, yet I was told on all sides that 
the contents were quite safe. So close to the path were the things, and so 
very tempting, that I had to collect and warn my people against innocently 
supposing they might stoop and take what they saw, or there might have 
been no small row. While resting in the Tkak village, a Naga woman came 
and presented me with a large basket of moad, or rice-beer, which, after a 
tasting, I passed round; it was not so good as that of the Nagas living 
west near me. Like the Singphüs, these people make very neat wicker- 
work baskets, and line or plaster them with rubber-juice, so as to be not 
only water but spirit-proof. They also make pretty bamboo mugs, with 
two handles in loops, some of them absurdly like Dr. Schliemann's early 
Greek pottery. | 
When the guide joined, we went on and climbed another 500 or 600 
feet to the Upper Sonkap village of some ten or twelve houses. Several 
women and big girls at once, and without a word from us, brought out and ta 
handed over bundles of firewood for nothing. It was done so quietly that + 
I take it to be a regular custom, and one form of welcome. Water, 


however, was at a premium. Some for present purposes was given us in c 
huge bamboo vessels, but I had toget the Nága boys and girls to bring e 

more at a pice per tube. Even then, there was a short allowance, till the n 
spring filled, or they found a lower one next day. I went to see it, and " 


a how they managed to get down aud up in the dark surprised me. The 
|. wantof water has a perceptible effect on the complexions of these people,— 
/— &he older women seem especially partial to charcoal dust and ashes. ; 
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We pitched our tents in a row, on a clean piece of ground offered us 
among the houses, and after dinner a most motley crowd of people came 
round our fire, to whom I had mere or less to show myself, my clothes, 
guns, lamps, &c. 

The imperceptible effect of custom was curiously seen in many very 
trivial things here, as elsewhere: for instance, though more or less all 
prepared for wonderful guns, I found that whenever I opened the D.-B. 
B -L. suddenly and the barrels dropped, there was an instantaneous ** Awa! 
he's broken it," the idea of a joint at the breech being the last to occur 
naturally, At last we got to sleep, after telling them all I would remain 
over the next day, perhaps two, and there was plenty of time to see every- 
thing. 

Early next morning I was up, but the range of Patkai all along was 
invisible. In the dark, however, I must mention the Nágas were up and 
the women and girls at work and going for water. The muffled tread of 
many feet and tinkling of the many shin-rings awoke me, and they came 
back in the dark ; meantime, the dull ** bump, bump" of the rice husking 
went on in every bouse till dawn. 

I took a turn to the upper few houses of the village, some 300 yards 
east; while my man was getting chota hazri (little breakfast) for me, and 
on my return in half an hour, failing to make a sketch east on account of the 
mist I found alot of the women and girls squatted about weaving, and ** got 
up regardless," in beads, red hair, red cane, and such like in lieu of costume, 
the fout ensemble when some of them stood up was certainly most remark- 
able. ‘The long and in some cases profuse straight black hair was secured 
on the poll of the head by two large (engraved) bone hair-pins, from 
the projecting ends of which, behind, beads depended, round the head or 
over the hair some twenty rings of scarlet cane were fastened, and over the 
forehead a bead coronet. A large brass ring bung from the upper edge of 
cach ear, a bright green bird's skin dangling below to the shoulder ; the pe- 
culiar nose-studs, or nostril-plugs, completed the head. A profusion of large 
small bead necklaces hung from the neck, some close, others long and 
reaching to the waist, Pewter armlets, bright and dull, on the arms, and 
wristlets of brass of various sorts, from plain wire to a curious piece of 
casting, were on the arms, now and then red goat's hair being attached in a 
fringe or bunch. Round the waist was the curious series of cane rings, some 
fifty or sixty, more or less attached to each other, or long strip coiled round 
and round, but generally worn as a little crinoline, very much too short, and 


which was helped ont by a strip of native-wove cloth, going all round, but 
ends not joined,—the whole contrivance barely decent. Red cane bands 
— were often worn round the leg below the knee, as is the custom with the 
men, and then the remarkable pewter shin-rings, four or five on each leg 
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placed on edge in front and tied round the leg in some way that prevented 
them all from slipping down. In walking or ranning these made a pretty 
loud tinkling as they touched each other. 

To-day the belles of the village came out strong, they seemed for once 
to have washed themselves and donned all the finery available. As I went 
about with an interpreter, looking at the weaving and little sticks used as 
a loom, and asking all sorts of questions, they seemed as much- amused as 
we were, and when laughing, the whole costume seemed to join in, the 
nose-studs in particular, I could hardly helpevery now and then thinking 
what a sum one would realize as a model at the Academy life-class, especi- 
ally some of them who were remarkably well made and not bad-looking. 
The children, as a rule, were not at all prepossessing, and had heads and 
faces round and uninteresting.as a turnip, the nose a little round knob, 
and little eyeholes as in a mask, utterly destitute of modelling. The 
men’s costume was limited to the cane crinoline and a jacket without 
arms, occasionally a necklace and topi with hair or feathers; but they 
do not dress themselves as gaudily as the women, or as the Naga men 
further to the west. 

The looms I saw were simply two little upright sticks of any sort 
driven into the ground, and one loosely tied across the offside, to which the 
woof was wound, another similar one being in front and looped to a 
band, against which the weaver leaned back to pull it tight. A huge flat 
paper-knife seemed to complete the arrangement, being some four inches 
wide it, when placed on edge, opened out the strings enough to allow a 
little ball of thread to pass through ; letting the said paper-knife lie flat 
seemed to open the strands the other way, and the little ball was rolled 
back again: with this they wove cloths with a simple pattern, which were 
from a foot to eighteen inches wide, Several were weaving men’s cloths 
of the strong bonrhea, 5 feet long by 3 inches wide, and with ornamental 
ends, = 

After an early breakfast at 9 o'clock I started with several men for the 
gummit of the bill, and after a steep climb reached it and found it had been 
jhúmed about two years before, so we set to work.and in an hour cleared 
off a good deal, enough to enable me to see round and get bearings. "The 
view was a fine one, bounded on the north by the Mishmi Hills, north-east 
by Dupha Bam 15,000 feet, well snowed down to 2,000 feet or so from the 
summit; east the 
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= of hills,—a feature visible here alone, as elsewhere the range of Patkai 
hid them from view. 

The hills seen beyond were expressively called the “ Loglai Patkai" 

* by the Nága headman, who caught me making an outline and taking bear- 
ings. They may be the group that lie between the Loglai and Turong 
rivers. From this point west, the entire line of the Patkai « crest was visible, 
but slightly undulating till near Maium, where there seemed fo be several 
depressions, before the rise to the 6,939 feet of that peak. The seven 
large spurs, running north and more or less at right angles, were very 


by distinctly seen with their intervening valleys, all, like the main range, 
i densely wooded, the Nambong draining all that was lying in this direction. 

Some of the more western spurs of Patkai were sufficiently high, and form 
‘i the sky-line, as Longvoi Pipoi, and Nongya Sapon, projecting into the 


Namtsik valley, which lay west, and seemed filled with low rolling ‘hills, 

one behind the other, for a long way. Towards the north-west at some 
* miles off, and seen more or less on end, were the ranges dividing the Namtsik 

from the Tirap basins, some peaks, as ‘ Mung phra,’ Kongtam, Rangatu, 
á and Yungbhi, were from 2,500 to 4,000 feet high ; further west again 
about Makum, the hills gradually sank to the level of the plains, in a sea 
- of forest. I observed that the mists in the early part of the morning, or 
before noon, poured for hours over the lowest part of Patkai above indi- 
cated, like milk from a jug, and the phenomenon was repeated daily 
during our stay, thus marking it unmistakeably as the lowest part of the 
" range East of this part (which seemed the Upper Namrup on our side 
: and Loglai on the other) the range rose again, though not to any great 
M" height. Between Patkai and Dupha Bim, beyond Dibing, rose a fine 
group of hills called by these people Miao Bim, and between Miao and 
Sonkap, on which we stood, were the small hills called Nan-nan and 
Tantuk, between which Pemberton says the old route lay and the Namrup 
flowed, under the name of the Nam-huk or Nambhok, and near the village 
"of Namphuk; the alternative route to the Nuünki, viá Nambongmük, 
passed hence also, it was taken by Mr. H. L. Jenkins and my brother some 
years ago, in 1869. 

Towards the afternoon we descended through a clearing, where we saw 
boys lopping the tree branches that overhung a gully, seemingly a very 
perilous job and-needing some nerve, as the branches fell quite 500 feet, 
In the evening, an old N iga gave many particulars about the Nonyang 
lake and valley, and the previous inhabitants, routes to Burma, &c. He 
A gave the length of the valley as one day's journey, and says be lived with 
= other Nágas once on the hills overlooking the western end of the lake, 
| ead there are now no villages. The original inhabitants were, he 
E , Khamjangs, Aitonias, and Turong Turai, contirming what I had 
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heard before, and that Nagas inhabited the hill ranges around on the 
west. 

At night we had again a large audience, the men and boys seated 
round the camp-fire, the women and girls in a circle standing outside. I 
was asked all sorts of questions about my country and people, the Queen, 
railways, and steamers, on which Müng had been dilating more or less, 

Next morning after chota hazrí, I started eastwards with my orderly 
and a couple of Nagas, and got into a jhúm on the eastern flank of our hill, 
from whence I obtained a fine view. At noon we returned and had 
breakfast and after a rest, I made an outline sketch of the Namtsik valley, 
and then saw a fine sunset. I also fired a few rounds from my revolver, at a 
mark, to the delight of the young men, who cut out all the bullets at once 
from the old stump. Some eight or nine Kessa* Názas came to the village 
from'the other side of Patkai, and were pointed out to me. They were, I 
could see, in various ways somewhat different to the Nagas I was among. 
Paler in colour, more ugly and sinister in looks, destitute of arms or of orna- ` * 
ment, and each wore a large wrap of bonrhea cloth. They also did not 
tattoo. It was difficult to communicate with them, as only one or two 
knew a few words of Singphü, and their * Nága" was also very different, 

The Sonkap headman and others told me they belonged to a tribe who 
sacrificed human beings, and, as this was news to me, I took some pains to 
get it confirmed by them. The Nagas replied by explaining that it was 
done as an old custom, to secure good crops when there was likelihood of 
failure, and not through wantonness, and that they explained this to the 
victims, men and women, captured or bought, who were tied to a stake, 
and killed, as far as I understood, by a cut across the abdomen transversely 
in some way. It would be very desirable to verify this on the spot, and, 
if it proved true, endeavour to suppress the practice of such a custom at 
our doors. 

The entire Naga question must be taken up sooner or later and 
properly settled, or it will be a source of constant trouble to us. We have 
had very fair success with the. Aryan populations of India, but seem to 
fail signally among non-Aryans. Dr. Hunter's remarks regarding such 3 
races are worthy of the most careful attention. They seem to need a com- 
bination of the autocratic and patriarchal,—an essentially Personal as E 
distinguished from a Departmental Government, with its cloud of Babus, 3 
a race mortally detested by the Nagas and such like tribes (and with 

reason). ‘Chis indispensable element of personal regard our Government 
iP to systematically ignore, the most potent tie which can connect us P 
E with these people is frequently and recklessly severed, with results that ^ — 
c _ * Nágas on our side of Patkai are callod “ Hijud Nágas," — — 
lized, those on the 1 urmos oium rene yate 
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act disastrously on them. — Yet, instead. of blaming ourselves, who should 
know better, we blame the savage, and wonder at the result. In time no 
doubt these people might be educated and understand us and our instita- 
tions, but in the meanwhile they need an intelligent ** Chief over them, 
rather than a department, and one not changed for every little frivolous 
pretext, but one who will elect to live and die among them and worl for 
them. From being a set of treacherous and turbulent races, they would 
become n prolific source from which our Indian army could recruit most 
valuable and trustworthy material They are particularly susceptible to 
personal kindness. It is to be lamented that with the opportunity and 
power to govern them successfully, there should be deliberate blundering 
through thoughtlessness. Such men as Captain John Butler are needed, 
E they are few and far between perhaps, but are still to be found with a little 
trouble. 

But to return to these Kutcha Nagas; what they were like in their 
houses I can't say, but here they wore a sinister truculent look, and there 
was more difference between them each individually than is usual, though 
the colour was somewhat uniform; they wore the hair cropped to a 
horizontal line across the forehead, as is so common among all Nagas. 
They spoke very little, and in undertones, to each other, their numerals, 
like those of all the races in Eastern Assam, being on the same basis, with 
minor variations. 

At last we got to sleep, and after a pleasant night were up at dawn. 
I asked the Nága headman to assist me in procuring some curios, personal 
ornaments, costumes, &c., but it proved to be no easy matter. They might 
give away, but how could they sell such things? OF course, if given, a 
present was expected in return of, say, at least double value. 

At first they quite failed to see why I wanted their costumes and orna- 
ments, unless for some unstated purpose, not a good one,—to perform 
magie with, perhaps; but gradually I got them to see it as a harmless 
| and laughable peculiarity of mine, and I secured a few of the things; 
"1 though at exorbitant rates. I got them to see it best and easiest by 

: selecting a girl well got up, and saying I would like to take the “ lot” as 
it stood, bar the girl. Nága-like, they could not resist the temptation to 
palm off bad things for good. Eventually, we got what we wanted, had 
breakfast, and, while packing, I showed them all another village through 

| the telescope. Their astonishment was considerable, and, as usual, they 
thought the village had been brought near by magic. 
* - Ere midday we were off down for the Namtsik, where, meeting a 

. young Naga I secured some sunples of his gumpowder in exchange for 

— some bullets, on which he set a high value. The powder was kept in dry 

"bamboo tubes, with a stopper and bit of cloth. I also made him sell me 
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his jacket and erinoline, or at least three-fourths of it, for he said if he 
went up home without it, he would be a laughing-stock to all the girls, 
even though he bad his cloth on, Our men soon appeared emerging from 
the gully, and we shipped everything and got off, the dropping down 
stream being very pleasant work, and the rapids giving very little trouble. 
At one place, a long deep pool shaded. by overhanging rocks and trees, we 
found a party of Nagas fishing; their mode was to stake the shallows 
above and below, and set a series of traps, then to hoe or dig in by stakes 
or dios a lot of the bright red fine clay of the bank at that place, which 
renders the water hke pink eream, whereupon the fish in the pool clear out, 
and in so doing all get caught. They go about, too, on bamboo rafts, and 
beat the water, to scare the fish ; generally each person gets two or three 
big fish to take home. We shot along pretty quickly, and at last camped 
on a bed of shingle at the river side, where there was plenty of grass 
to sleep on, and firewood. Here the dam-dums, or moans, small flies on 
silent wing, tormented us. Their bites or stings itch the next day and 
often cause bad sores. 

Next morning we got off early, and shot some rapids in a way that 
made us all hold our breath. he river had risen somewhat. At one place 
we came to a huge rock that rose out of the Namtsik, in a deep pool, and 
it had four large seulptured circles on it in contact, each about a foot in 
diameter, and containing an eight-petalled rose,—whether a Hindu or 
Buddhist emblem I cannot say. It is, however, well known to the people 
about, who declare it a work of the Ahom Rájas many years ago ; 2 part 
of two circles which is missing is said to have been struck off by 
lightning. 

By 4 r. Įm. we reached the mouth of the Namtsik and the elephant- 
stockade, having takén in our remaining stores we pushed on to the 
Nmbai múk the same evening. I had seen the young Singphü Chief, 
Kherim Gam, at Namtsik, and he agreed to meet me at Tirap. 

. Next day we pushed on, passed the Kasam, Mganto and Kherim Pani, 
into the Dihing river, landed at Gogo and saw some peculiar men, said 
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: one would either have split the canoe in two, or sent us and it rolling 

8 pell-mell into the deep water below. 
; Ming, however, seemed to know his work, and only once showed a little 
— weakness, when in shooting down a rapid with a bend in it, and that seemed 
to end in a huge pile of snags and branches, the leading paddlers jumped 
overboard, and I had just time to jump forward and give six or seven hard 
side-strokes with my large-bladed Rob Roy paddle, which served to convert a 
frightful upset into a hard bump. We reached the bend above Tirapmik 
about 3 P. M., and most of us got out and walked across the chord of the arc 
J on the sand and grass; five or six of the men, who had gone on foot and 
f carried light loads, here joined us, and we got to Tirap itself about 4 P. w., 
camping where we did before, on the sands, just above where the rivers 
joined in the fork, and opposite the end of Kherim Gam's village. They 
: soon had the tents up, firewood in, and were hard at it cooking, when my 
— dik by two men turned up, it had been waiting a week, They also brought 
afew acceptable stores. Kherim arrived at night, and in the morning came 
over and we had a long talk together on many matters. He seemed much 
pleased to see me, and asked after Jenkins Saheb and my brother, with 
whom he had gone to Hukong in 1868-69, He particularly wanted me to 
mise to repeat my visit next cold season, and offered to go anywhere 
with me I liked,—especially Hukong, where he was well known, and has 
two sisters married to Chiefs. One of these two, over on a visit to Assam 
came as soon as Klerim was gone and interviewed me. She is married to 
Dubong Gam, on the Turong, and asked me to visit them, guaranteeing my 
safety. She was a smart, intelligent little woman, and it was now twenty 
years since she had been home to Assam. She had her four children with 
der. Through an interpreter we had a long conversation. She seemed 
thoroughly to understand the relative positions of the Singphüs on our side 
‘and hers, and declared the keeping of slaves not so bad after all, and in 
some cases necessary ; at the same time, they all admired the peace and 
security to life and property seen on our side. As usual, she came with a 
small present,—fowls, rice, milk, &c.,—and in return I gave her an assort- 
ment of strong needles, some threads, tapes, and handkerchiefs for the 


= children. She was soon to return to Hukong, and several, of their slaves 
had come to take her and the children back, a ten days' Journey | the 
‘Naga villages and Namyong. As far as I could see, the system of slavery 
in force in Hukong is not the curse John Bull so often supposes it to be, 
and seems particularly well adapted to the state of society prevalent there. 
T The slaves, often either Assamese or their mixed descendants, are treated 
more or less as part of the family, a proof of their happiness being that they 
“don . run away and join our side when possible. Leaving the Tirap, we 
“went d wn: ; the small Khampti village of Manmo, where I saw aud 
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sketehed a pretty little Buddhist chang and sehool-house with very fair 

carving about it. For some reason, the Bapu, like the one at Bor Pakhial, has 

gone to Burma, and they did not know whether he would return. It seems ~ 

a great pity if Buddhism is doomed to die out here among these people ; 
theoretically and practically it seems infinitely better than what they are 

getting in lieu of it, ¢. e., a mixture of the dregs of several superstitions. , 

We reached Bor Pakhial about 3 P. at, and camped this time up on the 
bank near the houses and some bamboos, and soon had a collection to learn 
of our success. A little before sunset I fixed up the telescope pretty firmly, 
and showed them several canoes full of people in the distance; there was 
great excitement over it, for, though very far off, the boys kept calling out 
the names of the girls and women in the boats, and were able to recognize 
them. As they came nearer it was a pretty sight, and they made the boats 
travel, as most of them had oars and were paddling. As the canoes were too 4 
small to sit down in, all were standing in a row, five or six in each long and 
narrow dug-out, then they all ran up to see us. Several old men reiterated 
the story about the people who had originally inhabited the valley of Nong- 
yang, and who were driven out by the Singphüs. They also indicated the 
difficulties of a route east vid Manchi or Bor Khampti, up the Dihing, of 
the Sitkha ; of tbis latter route, they could only speak by repute. 

Taking the configuration of the whole country and the ranges around, 
in regard to the countries beyond, it seems that the only feasible in or 
outlet is vid the Namrup basin and Nongyang or Loglai; eastwards the 
Patkai not only rises, but the approaches from either side become more and 3 
more difficult and traverse an uninhabited country. Westwards, again, T" 

. though inhabited by Nagas, the hills are also more difficult, and the actual 
water-parting at a much higher elevation, the tract of mountainous country 
on either side becoming much wider. 

The discovery of the actual route where it crossed the Patkai in olden 
times is not now very difficult, its locality is known, and exploration on the 
spot is all that is necessary. 

It is not unlikely that in ascending some one of the several gaps in 
the lower part of the range east of the present pass, and not more than 
two or three miles distant, the path may be found to debouch almost at 
once en the level, or but little above it, rendering a route anything but ! 
difficult to open there. | E 

Certainly, the elevation cannot be over 600 or 800 feet above the e | 





tributary of Loglai first met, that river itself probably running at about TE 
— 1,000 feet below the crest. Nongyang is but 1,200 feet below a much 3" 
“higher portion. There are reasons for presuming that this old route was im ——— 
© mse as the “ Doi bat” in 692 A. D. by the earliest Shans from Mogong. — 
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- |. I1.—On the Identification of certain Diamond Mines in India which were 
known to and worked by the Ancients, especially those which were 
visited by Tavernier. With a note on the history of the Koh-i-nur.— 
By V. Barr, Esq, M. A., F. G. S., Geological Survey of India. 


(Two woodcuts.) 
[Received 26th January :—Kead 2nd February, 1881.] 


Having recently published a general account of Indian diamond 
| deposits* in which I unfortunately allowed myself, in more than one 
instance to be misled by untrustworthy authorities and having still more 

recently had an opportunity of consulting original works not available to 
me when I wrote, I am anxious, on this the first opportunity to correct, 
as far as possible, the errors to which I have given currency and to place on 
record some of the more important conclusions at which I have arrived. 

Undoubtedly the best general account of Indian „diamond deposits 

published up to within the past few years is that by Karl Ritter in his 
Erdkunde Asien (Vol. VI, 1836). This most careful and assiduous compiler 
has been quoted and misquoted, generally withdut acknowledgment, by a host 
of subsequent compilers, none of whom have supplemented his account by re- 
ference to the modern researches published by the Geological Survey of India. 
I am compelled to add that one of the latest writers on Indian Diamonds,t 

T has by not having had recourse to this last source of information, misled 
his readers as to the positive amount of knowledge possessed at present 
regarding the mode of occurrence of Indian Diamonds, He has rebabili- 
tated several long exploded theories as to their age. In his identification 
of the localities visited by Tavernier he bas been rather wide of the mark 
while other parts of his paper especially his table of diamond weights are 
internally inconsistent with one another. 

Tavernier’s visits to India took place in the middle of the 17th 

century. He describes the mines at three localities, namely, Kaoleonda in 

i the Carnatic, Gani or Coulour in the kingdom of Golconda and Soumel- 
A pour. 

i The identification of these three localities, has, so far as I can 
ascertain never been successfully made out. It is the object of this paper 
to describe the result of my investigations and also to draw attention to 
the fact that the Diamond mines mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as being 
situated at Beiragarhf are known to have been at a spot where traces of 
— . . the mines are still to be seen. 
© Scientific Proceedings of tho Royal Dublin Society, 1880. 
t Quarterly Journal of Science, N. S. Vol VI, 1876. 
f Vide Gladwin's Translation, Vol. II, p. $8. 
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3» 
It is not within the scope of this communication to describe the 
„mines themselves, that I have done already elsewhere and hope to do 
so again more fully hereafter. It is from the historical point of view alone 
that they are discussed at present. P 


I. Gawr-Covrovmg not identical with Gawr-PamTIÁL Lat. 16° 39' 
Long. 80° 27° but with Korrvn Lat. 16° 42’ 30” Long. 80° 5’. 
(Atlas Sheet No. 75.) 


The mines at Gani called also Coulour by the Persians were situated, 


according to Tavernier, seven days’ journey eastwards from Golconda.* In 2 

a subsequent chaptert to that in which the above statement is made he 

adds some details regarding the route. ‘The itinerary being as follows : 
Golconda to Almaspinde, .2............ 2*2... 9j Gos(? 2p) ' 
Almaspunde to Kapor (...o0022esv99€9»62** 2 wy E 
Kaper to Montecour, .... eee eee ee 2H jy 
Montecour to Nagelpar, (4... eese 2 y : -< 


Nagelpar to Eligada,...ccerecceseerseeserese dl » 
Eligada to Sarvaron, ...... ese os, l 
Sarvaron to Mellaseron, $**^922524252595a4085946 1 
Mellaserou to Ponocour, *»"929*9»299»**99»9529 1i » 
From Ponocour you have only to eross the river 

to Coulour or Gani, 


Total 143 Gos. * 


The total of these items amounts to 14-} gos and in the English edition of 
the Travelst amounts to 152. But it must be concluded that both tables 
contain misprints since Tavernier expressly says that the distance was 13} gos 
or 55 French leagues the gos being equal to 4 leagues. Taking this 
league to be equal to 4,444} metres its value expressed in English miles 
would be 2:78 and therefore the gos (2:78 x 4) would be equal to 11:12 
English miles,§ or rather less than the modern Indian stage distance of 
6 coss or about 12 miles. The distance of Coulour from Golconda was 











therefore, by the route taken by Tavernier, 153 miles (11:12 x 13°75.) p 
El It is impossible to identify all the names of stages mentioned in the CP 
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un-Indian sound about them; but Eligada seems to be Oorlagondah of 
Atlas sheet 75 (Lat. 17° 15° Long. 79° 55’) and Sarvaron and Mellaserou 
may very possibly be represented by the modern Singawarum and Mailla- 
cheroo, they being separated fram one another and from the crossing of 
the Kistna river to certain diamond mines, by distances which correspond, 
nearly, to those given by ‘Tavernier. 

If the diamond mines of Coulour were situated south of the Kistna 
and that was the river crossed and not its tributary the Moonyair then they 
were wholly distinet from those of Partiál. In favour of this there is much 
to be said. On the south bank of the Kistna west of Chintapilly in Lat. 16* 
49' 30" and Long. 80° 5' there is a diamond locality which on the Oldest 
engraved map I have seen, that by Thomas Jefferys, (London, 1768) is called 
Kalur or Gani, This it may be thought would finally settle the question, 
but as I shall have to say when speaking of Raoleonda both this authority 
and Rennell evidently took their information, from Tavernier, and not 
from independent sources. 

Fortunately a manuscript map by Col. Colin Mackenzie, of the 
Nizam’s dominions, which is dated 1798, indicates this locality as Coulour 
and marks it as a diamond mine, Partial is written separately in its 
proper place as Gani-Purtial and so also is a well known intermediate 
Jocality at Istapully and both are marked as having diamond mines, I 
think on the whole we are bound to conclude therefore that ‘Tavernier's 
Gani Coulour was not identical with Gani Partial the modern Partiál but 
with the moderh Kollur as it is written on the Atlas Sheet No. 75. So 
far as can be seen from tlie map its surroundings are not inconsistent with 
Tavernier's description, he says the mine is close to a large town on the same 
river (Kistna ?) which he crossed on the road to Raolconda, and that a 
league and a half from the town there are high mountains which are in the 
form of a cross. In the intervening plain the seareh for diamonds was 
carried on. ‘The locality too, it muy be added, is in the middle of presumedly 
diamond bearing rocks. 

Now as regards this word Gani there is still a remark to be 
made. Its recurrence in the titles of two mines which I have shewn 
were distinct, suggests that it was not a proper name, and that in fact it 

ally meant * mine o£ ' being only a corruption of Kan i* We know that 
tib letters G and K are interchangeable in some Indian languages and 
therefore no particular effort is required to accept the view that Gani 
Coulour meant simply the mine of Coulour, f. €., the modern Kollur. So that 
to speak of, the mine of Gani, as is often done, is meaningless tautology. 


* I am indebted to Mr. Baden Powell, C. S. for this interpretation, vide * Panjab 
Manufactures’, p. 197. 
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Identity of the Great Mogul Diamond with the Koh-i-nur. 


As the identity of the Great Mogul or Kollur diamond has been the 
subject of much controversy I think it well to include the following note 
bere since it properly comes under the head of Gani-Coulour or Kollur. 
Tavernier states that not only it, but many other large stones were pro- 
duced there, and he adds, that, in his time the miners still continued to find 
large stones in the same mines. 

I shall first quote verbatim and then analyze what Tavernier has 
written regarding this diamond. Having gone to take leave of the Great 
Mogul (Aurangzeb) on the 1st of November 1665, he was invited to return 
on the following morning to see the Emperor's jewels. He says,* “ The 
first object which Akel Kan (the Custodian of the Jewels) put in my hands 
was the great diamond, which is a rose, round, very convex (? haute) on 
one side; at the edge of one side there is a small notch (cran) with a flaw 
in it. ‘The water is perfection and it weighs 319} ratis which are equal 
to 250 of our carats the rati being $ of a carat. When Mirgimola who 
betrayed the king of Golconda, bis master, made a gift of this stone to 
Shah Jehan from whom it is descended it was uncut and weighed 900 
ratis which are equal to 7874 carats and it had many flaws. If this 
stone had been in Europe it would have been differently treated, for some 
good pieces would have been taken from it and the stone left much larger, 
as it is it has been almost polished away. It was Sieur Hortensio Borgio, 
a Venetian who cut it, for which he was badly paid. They reproached him 
with having spoilt the stone which ought to have remained heavier and 
instead of paying him, the Emperor made him pay a fine of 10,000f 
(rupees) and would have taken still more if he had possessed it, If 
Hortensio had known his work better he might have taken some good 
pieces off without doing injury to the king and without having expended 
so much trouble in polishing it, but he was not a very accomplished. dia- 
mond-cutter." 

It is now believed by some authorities that very large pieces, inclu- 
ding the Orloff diamond were as a matter of faot cleaved off from the 
original Great Mogul. Certainly cleavage had as much to do with the 
shape of the Koh-i-Nur as polishing. 


In the chapter on his visit to the mines at Coulour, he says that 


the Great Mogul diamond was found there. If this be true and also that 


the — was only. discovered about 100 years before his visit, which 
k 2, p. 249. Paris Ed. 1677. | 
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took place between the years 1665 and 1669, then this diamond cannot 
have the great antiquity claimed for it by some of those who consider 
it to be identical with the Koh-i-nur. 

Tavernier's third mention of this diamond which is accompanied by a 
figure is as follows: “ This diamond belongs to the Great Mogul who did 
me the honour to show it to me with all his other jewels one sees the 
form which it received on being cut. On my being permitted to weigh it I 
have found its weight to be 3194 ratis which are 279.2. of our carats, In 
its rough state*it weighed as I have said 907 ratis which are 793%, carats. 
The stone has the same form as if one cut an egg in two." 

He gives us therefore two different accounts of its weight in the 
rough, 900 ratis or 787} carats and 907 ratis or 793,% carats. It is 
obvious that there is a mistake as the two do not agree in any respect even 
the equivalent values calculated at 1 rati = i of a carat should be 7874 
and 7938. I have already pointed out strange and unaccountable defects in 
Tavernier's arithmetic. 

Different weights and measures appear to have been used in different 
parts of the country in his time, the mangelin = 1} carats or 7 grains at 
Raolconda and Coulour ; the raf? = i of a carat or 34 grains at Soumelpour. 
If we could with approximate accuracy fix the value of the raži mentioned 
by Tavernier we might succeed perhaps in instituting a fair comparison 
between the Great Mogul and other diamonds, It seems to be difficult to 
believe that it equalled 34 grains as he states. In Nagpur in the year 1827 
according to Mr. Jenkins the rati was only 2:014 grains. The French 
grain was equal to about :77 of a troy grain, therefore since the ragi 
contained 34 of these, its value would have been 2:695 or say 27 troy. 
This fact seems to have been overlooked by some who have endeavoured to 
reduce the weights given by Tavernier: non-experts too, appear to have 
forgotten that the diamond grain is not identical with any other grain, 
though our English carat contains 4 of these grains it only consists of 
3:174 troy grains.* So calculated, the weight of the Great Mogul would 
te en = 27178 English carats. If in this equation we could 
see our way to putting the value of Tavernier's rati at 1-54 instead of 277 
then the exact weight of the Koh-i-nur when brought to England would 
be obtained but for this there is perhaps no necessity. Another system of 
calculation is used by the writer of a note in the Great Exhibition Catalogue of 
1851, in which he adopts the known maximum weight of a rati at 24; grains 
(? what grains) and thence deduces 175 carats as the weight of the Great 


Mogul. This is somewhat short of the 186, carats of the Koh-i-nur while 


the other is too large. Supposing the Koh-i-nur to be identical with the Great 
© Vide Encyclopædia Britannica, Art. Diamond. 








believe that the followi - a the right clue to its identification. — 
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Mogulit may TEN been mutilated during its travels and this may account 
for the loss in weight 271:78—186:06 = 85-72 carats, and for the difference 
in its shape when brought to England from the sketch given by Tavernier. 





"x i A) t V A 
Tur Great Moovr Tur Kon-i-NUR 
(From sketch by Tavernier). ( Before recuttingJ. 


It is probable moreover that 'Tavernier's sketch or diagram as it might be 
called, which is here reproduced for comparison, was from memory and was 
therefore more regular in outline than the original. The name Great Mogul 
was, of course, not of native origin but was probably first conferred by 
Tavernier. By the natives, it was in all probability originally{known as the 
Kollur diamond. In reference to this I was quite accidentally informed, by 
a native jeweller of Calcutta that it has been suggested, if not absolutely 
stated by some native writer that the title Koh-i-nur really owes its origin 
to a change in the originally meaningless name Kollur. Such changes, in 
which, while the sound is more or less retained, a meaning is acquired are 
not by any means rare in Oriental languages while they sometimes occur in 
those of Europe. Thus English surnames in the mouths of natives become 
changed into words of similar sound which have a meaning in Hindustani or 
whatever the language spoken may be. 

From the above I think it will be admitted that there are good reasons 
for believing in the identity of the Great Mogul or Kollur diamond of 
Tavernier with the Koh-i-nur. In spite of the slight differences in weight 
in his two statements we cannot suppose that he saw two distinet diamonds, 
and the hypothesis that the Great Mogul diamond stall exists in Persia 

under a different name is wholly without foundation. 


II. RA0LCONXDA, identical with Rawduconda, Lat. 15° 41' Long. 76° 60'.— 


District of Mudgul in Haidrabad, 
gi t has hitherto been supposed by all the authors to whose writings 
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According to Tavernier* Haoleonda was situated in the Province 

t Carnatica't five days’ journey from Golconda and eight or nine from 

Visapour (Bijapur). Remembering that he states that he crossed the river 

* separating the kingdoms of Golconda and Visapour, £. ¢., the Kistna or its 
tributary the Bhima and fixing the rate of travelling at 20 miles a day 
which seems to have been Tavernier’s average, we should arrive at the con- 
clusion that Raolconda was situated somewhere in the angle between the 
Kistna and Toongabudra rivers and not far from their junction ; but as in 
the case of Gani-Coulour, Tavernier gives a route list of the stages between 
Golconda and Raoleonda which, on analysis, proves to be quite inconsistent 


7 with the above stated distance between them, This list is as follows :— 
i 1. Golconda to Canapour, -.eesississssssosococa L “Ges. 
P 2. Canapour to Parquel, .......... cen BF a 
3. Parquel to Oaxkenol.... l “A 
4. Cakenol to Canol-Candanor,,.............s06:: 3 RE 
5. Canol-Candanor to Setapour,... .............. 1 M 
6. Setapour to the river,....... ...... enn L ha 
K (This river is the frontier of the kingdoms 
of Golconda and Visapour, £. e, the 
l Kistna). 
* T. . Thé river bo Alpoub, sc«cise sceau seco vac vés 3 " (?) 
B... Alpourto Canol, sccccescccncavessensesecwoniis Ly h (?) 















á , ~ s 
9. Canol to Raolconda, TIAIA ""*^hinae" a "tse 24 , 





The total of these items would be 144 


Here again there is something wrong in the arithmetic since Tavernier 
gives the total as being 17 gos. probably the items 7 and 8 are misprints 
for 3 each. To begin with there are here given 9 stages and the distance 
17 Gos. or 68 French leagues must have been, according to the method of 
calculation adopted above in the case of Gani-Coulour,f about 189 miles, 
1f Gani-Coulour 150 miles distant from Golconda wasa seven days' journey 
it follows that Raolconda must have been much nearer nine than five. and 
therefore it seems probable that Tavernier really meant to write exactly the 
converse of what he did write, and that we should transpose the distances 
|. given respectively of Raolconda from Golconda and from Visapour. 

5 This being done and these new indices of position being applied to the 
map, we are led unhesitatingly to identify Tavernier's Raoleonda with the 
=- © Voyages des Indes, Paris, 1867, Ser. II, Chap. XV, p. 293. 
s (t This term or rather Karnata was an ancient Hindu geographical division 
which comprehended the tableland of South India above the Ghats. See Hamilton's 
- "Hindustán, Vol. II, p. 247. Also Ferishta’s History by J. Scott, Vol. I, p. 45. 
fees one league — 2:78 English miles 


x ot 
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modern Rawduconda in Lat. 159 41’ and Long. 76° 50’. That Raoleonda 
was not on the Kistna or its tributary the Bhima as some writers have 
supposed is evident from the fact that Tavernier states that on his return 
journey from Raoleonda the governor gave him an escort of six horsemen 
in order that he might traverse in safety the tract under his government 
up tothe river separating the two kingdoms and which was, as shewn above, 
at the 6th of 9 stages on his outward journey? 

Hawduconda, as the crow flies, is situated 165 miles south-west from 
Golconda and by road it must be quite 189 miles. From Bijapour (or Visa- 
pour) it is about 110 miles or some five days’ journey to the south-east, 
The town is 6 miles distant from the western bank of the Toongabudra 
river one of the principal feeders of the Kistna, From the station of 
Raichir on the Madras Railway Rawduconda is about 50 miles distant in 
a south-westerly direction. 

l believe it will be admitted by all who care to investigate the question 
that the above is a legitimate conclusion. "Tavernier's two statements as 
they stand are clearly contradictory, but the first being amended as I have 
suggested their united testimony seems to compel the conviction that we 
have at length identified his Raoleonda. 

Tavernier describes the neighbourhood of Raoleonda as being sandy 
and full of rocks and thickets somewhat similar to the environs of Fontaine- 
bleau.* I have not seen any recent account of the locality and the geology 
can only be guessed at. All round at no great distance crystalline rocks are 
known to occur, but Tavernier's account of the matrix seems to indicate a 
rock other than any belonging to the crystalline series. However, it is no 
part of my present object to enter further into this question nor is it 
necessary to reproduce Tavernier's account here. 

Captain Burtont who appears to have located Raolconda on the Bhima 
as he certainly did Gani (i. e., Coulour) relates that he heard of diamonds 
in Raichür and that Sir Salar Jung offered to arrange for his going there, 
but that he gave up the idea on hearing that there were only crystalline 
rocks there. It is possible that a tradition of diamonds at Rawduconda 
in the Mudgul Circar adjoining Raichür may still linger at Haidrabad. 

I let the above stand without alteration though since it was written 
I have had an opportunity of examining a number of old maps at the Sure 
veyor General's Office, for which my thanks are due to Mr. James. 
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Thomas Jefferys' engraved map of India, dated 1768 gives Tavernier's 
stages to Raolconda which is placed in the angle between the Bhima and 
Kistna with such accuracy that it is impossible not to conclude that the 
route was laid down to fit Tavernier’s supposed line and not from indepen- 
dent evidence, there is too, other internal evidence that Jefferys took some of 
his localities from Tavernier. 

Rennell's map of 1788 fs open to precisely the same criticism. But 
& manuscript map of the Nizam's dominions by Col. Colin Mackenzie, 
dated 1798 largely drawn from actual surveys, does not represent any 
similar route terminating at Raolconda, but it does give Rawduconda in its 
right place. A village called Alpour situated south of Raichúr on this 
map may be identical with the locality, two marches from Raolconda, which 
is mentioned by Tavernier. Similarly Booreull another village near Gol- 
conda may be Tavernier’s Parquel. Heyne it is true in a map published 
with his tracts calls Karnul, Canoul and Canül in the text, these are 
almost the same words as 'Tavernier's Canol. 

In conclusion if Itaoleonda be not identical with Rawduconda I can 
only suggest that it may be Ramulkota a known diamond mine in 
Lat. 15° 34' Long. 75" 3' 15" but being 120 miles as the crow flies 
from Haidrabad and 150 miles from Bijapur, two rivers, the Kistna and 
Tungabudra having to be crossed to reach it, em route from the former, it 
does not fit so well with Tavernier’s description. Ramulkota is only about 
19 miles south of Karnul whereas Rawduconda must have been 30 miles 
from Tavernier's Canol, 


IIIL—SovMELPOvR of Tavernier situated in Chutia Nagpur and not 
identical with Sambalpur as has been supposed by some authors. 
Possibly represented by the modern Simah in Palamow, Lat 23° 35' N. 
Long. 84° 21’ E. 


When writing of Ptolomey's ddamus flus in the paper already quoted 
I pointed out that though doubtless it was intended for the Mahanadi its 
upper reaches are represented as passing through a region called Coeconage 
which is supposed to be identical with Chutia Nagpur. Though this is not 
exactly the case still one of the principal tributaries of the Mabanadi, 
namely, the Ebe, which is itself believed to be diamond bearing, passes 
through a large portion of Chutia Nagpur. 

Although I included Tavernier's description of Soumelpour under the 
heading of Sambalpur I recognised that the facts did not seem to fit which 
I attributed to defective geographical knowledge on his part. There 
can be no question, however, that the Soumelpour which was visited by 
bim was situated far to the north, being if not identical with, at least not 
very far removed from, the localities in Kokrah or Chutia Nagpur which 
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were discussed in a paper by the late Mr. Blochmann* who states that the 
Generals of Akbar and Jahángiri were led to invade Kokrah and attack the 
Rája on account of the diamonds which it was believed they would find 
there. Mr. Blochmann believed the river to have been the Sunk and I E 
mention in my paper that a spot is stil shown in that river where 
diamonds are said to have been found, 
Tavernier's list of stages from Agra to this mine as in the other cases 
presents some perplexing items, It is as follows with the real distances in 
miles added for comparison. 


Actual distance 


Costes. in miles. : 
Agra to Hulabas (Allahabad), ............ 130 276 
Hulabas to Benarous (Benares), ......... 33 95 
Benarous to Saseron (Sasseram), ......... 4 
Saseron to Great Town, .................. 2L 70 
Great Town to Rodas (Rbotas), .. TY OE 4 21 
Total 192 465 


Rodas to Soumelpour, .................... 80 


There are several manifest inaccuracies in the above. The distance 
between Allahabad and Benares is in reality about one-third of that between 
Agra and Allahabad yet Tavernier makes it only one-fourth, The ‘Great 
Town’ mentioned, probably lay between Benares and Sasseram not between 
Sasseram and Rhotas. The items 4 and 21 should be transposed. E 

lf Sasseram were S8 costes from Rhotas then since the distance is 24 
miles, the cost would equal 3 miles and the same result would be obtained, 
nearly, fron the distance between Allahabad and Benares, but by dividing 
the above totals of the table, i. e., 465 by 192 we only get 2-4 as the value of 
the cost. If again we strike the average between these, 2:4 and 3, we get 
2-7 as a final approximate value. Now multiplying the 30 costes which are 
stated to intervene between Rhotas and Soumelpour by this we obtain 81 
miles as the distance between these places. The next question to deter- 
mine is what locality at this distance from Rhotas answers to the following 
description of Soumelpour, “The Raja lives half a league from the town 
in tents set upon a rising ground at the foot whereof runs the Goue? de- 
scending from the southern mountains and falling into the Ganges." Just 
80 miles from Rhotas at the foot of the Neturhat plateau there are the 
remains ; of an ancient town called Simah Lat, 23° 35’ Long. 81» 21 rather 
mor e than a mile. from. the left bank = the Koel where it enters the | 
periode repens iaie from the high! 
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Simah I take to be the same as Semul the name of the silk cotton 
tree (Bombax malabaricum) which attains an enormous size in that 
particular region, and Simah or Semul-pár might have very probably been 
written Soumelpour by Tavernier. That the name of the river, Gouel, 
is identical with Koel, under the circumstances, admits of no doubt what- 
ever as the Koel runs northwards to join the Sone and so reaches the 
Ganges; but it is perhaps open to question whether the present Koel or its 
tributary, the Aurunga, may have been intended 

Tavernier states that the diamond searchers worked up to the sources 
of the river in the hills 50 costes distant to the south. This though an 
exaggeration as applied to the length of the Koel would be wholly in- 
applicable to the Aurunga, but on the maps by Rennel of a century ago 
the name Koel was applied to the Aurunga while the present Koel, above 
the junction, bore the name Burwah or that of the region where it takes 
its rise. ‘The highlands separating Palamow from Lobardugga proper form 
part of a water-shed between the rivers of the Ganzes basin which flow 
northwards, and those of the Brahmini and Mahanadi basins which flow 
to the south. Among the former the Koel and the Aurunga are the principal 
and among the latter the Sunk and another Koel both of which, flowing 
southwards, combine to form the Brahmini. 

If there were really two sets of diamond mines, one in each basin, 
it is probable that the sources of the diamonds were identical being situated 
in these ranges of hills which form the water-shed, unfortunately we do not 
know much of the geology although neighbouring areas have been pretty 
closely worked, but it will be interesting to see whether future research will 
prove the existence of an outlier of Vindhyan rocks—representatives of the 
formation being rarely absent from the vicinity of diamond mines in India. 
On Jeffery’s map to which allusion has been made on a previous page. 
Soumelpur is placed on a river (doubtless the Koel) south of Rhotas and 15" 
north of a town called Jounpur. Asno other towns save Soumelpur are 
given in the same region, it is clear that Jefferys took his data from Taver- 
nier. HKennell, however, in his map of this region marks diamond mines 
south of the water-shed, 2. e., on the Sunk river, 

There is still another point of interest to be mentioned with reference 
to the identification of these mines. A large picture, representing the 
attack upon the fort of Palamow in 1660 by Daud Khan, which has been 
described by the late Col. Dalton* contains a figure of the Zamindar i Kán 
i almas, or lord of the diamond mines, in the back ground. He is considered 
by €ol. Dalton to be a Kol (Nagbunsi) Raja but why should he not be 
A liia px being precisely what heis described. He was probably .the very 


* J. A.S. B. Vol. XLIII. pt. I, 240. 
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person whom Tavernier found living in tents on a rising ground only five 
years later. 

I have reason to believe* that the late Mr. Blochmann was somewhat 
perplexed by the statement in the Tuzuk-i-Jahüngiri that the presence of 
diamonds was indicated at particular spots by the hovering (?) over them of 
insects called Jhinga. Might not this term Jhinga have been a technical 
one meaning the same small pebbles which Tavernier calls * thunder stones’ 
and by the occurrence or absence of which the skilful miners, he says, 
knew whether the sand contained diamonds or not. They are believed to 
have been small spherical masses of iron ore. 
1V.— Bernagaru—wmentioned in the Ain i Akbari identical with Wai- 

ragurh in the Ohanda District CO. P. Wat, 20° 26". Long. 80° 10. 

In the Ain i Akbarit which was written towards the close of the 16th 
century it is stated that there is a diamond mine at Beiragurh which bad 
been conquered lately by Bubjeo otherwise called Chanda who was the 
zemindar of an ancient city in Subah Berar called Kullem. | 

An earlier notice of the locality occurs in Ferishta's Historyf from 
which we learn that the diamond mines at Kullem in Gondwara, where 
stood many temples, wére taken possession of in the year 1425 by Ahmed 
Shah Wali Bhamuni, 

Again in the ‘Brhat Sanhita,' in the chapter on Trying of Diamonds, 
the peculiarities of stones from the following localities are described. 
Vena river, Kocala, Surashtra, Supara, Himalya, Matanga, Kalinga 
Pundra. The second of these is I find from Genl. Cunningham's Ancient 
Geography probably Berar with Chanda for its capital town. Possibly, 
however, it here indicates quite a different place, namely, the modern 
Chieacole on the East Coast which might very possibly have been a mart 
for the sale of diamonds ; but the Vena river is believed to have been the 
Weiagunga, 

It is needless to enumerate the various suggestions as to the identity 
of Beiragurh by Rennell, Karl Ritter and others. It has now been 
clearly established that the ancient Kullem was identical with the modern 
Chanda and that Beiragurh is to-day represented on the maps by Waira- 
gurh on the Sath river a tributary of the Kophraguree which is itself a 
tributary of the Weingunga. * 

"The exact position of the town is Lat. 20° 26’ and Long. 80° 10’. On 


the opposite bank j called Hirapur. 
| pihe: opposite. bank of the river the map shews a town called Hirapur 
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Jenkins and Wilkinson, residents at Nagpur,* by Messrs. Hislop and 
Hunterf and more recently by Mr. Beglar of the Archeological Survey. 
The fact is also recorded in the Central Provinces Gazetteer under the 
heading of Wairagurh where, however, there is no mention of the identity 
of Beiragurh with Wairagurh although it is fully set forth in the 
historical aecount of Chanda in the same volume ; but this I did not see 
until I had independently come to the same conclusion. 

As not improbably referring to this last locality it may be of interest 
to add the following from the aecountf of the Travels of Nicolo Conti in 
the early part of the 15th century. I cannot agree with the writer of the 
Introduetion to the volume which contains this aecount that Goleonda was 
intended. Nicolo Conti says that at 15 days' journey north of Bizengulia 
(by which Vijayanagar the modern Bijapur is intended) there isa mountain 
which produces diamonds called Albenigaras. Now Beiragarh, the modern 
Wairagarh, is as the crow flies about 324 miles north-eastwards of Bijapur 
and therefore within a possible 15 days’ journey though, as the actual distance 
traversed would be greater it would require very hard travelling. However 
Albenigaras looks so like Beiragarh with the Arabie prefix Ær or AF that 
I am inclined to believe that.it was the place intended. He goes on to say 
that the mountain being infested with serpents it is inaccessiblu, but 
is commanded by another mountain somewhat higher, “ Here at a certain 
“period of the year men bring oxen which they drive to the top, and 
“having cut them into pieces, cast the warm and bleeding fragments upon 
“the summit of the other mountain by means of machines which they 
“construct for the purpose. ‘The diamonds stick to these pieces of flesh. 
4 ‘Then come vultures and eagles flying to the spot, which seizing the meat 
* for their food, fly away with it to places where they may be safe from the 
“serpents, To these places the men afterwards come, and collect the 
“diamonds which have fallen from the flesh." Nicolo Conti congjnues 
with an account of how other less precious stones are obtained, and his 
deseription is that of ordinary Indian diamond mining. The travels of 
Sindbad the Sailor and of Marco Polo whose account apparently refers to 
localities in Golconda on the Kistna, have made this tradition of throwing 
pieces of meat in order that the diamonds may stick to them familiar to most 
people; yet an adequate explanation of the origin of the myth does not 
appear to have been offered hitherto. I believe the following to be a 


probable one, 
Heyne in the account of his visit to the mines at Kadapah (Cuddapah) 


F states that they were under the particular protection of Ammawáru (the 


* Vide Caleutta Journal of Natural History, Vol, III, p. 290. 
t Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XI, p. 355. 
| India in the 16th century. Hakluyt Society, p. 29. 
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sanguinary goddess of riches, 4. e., Lakshmi) and the miners objected to 
his riding on horseback up to the mines for fear of offending her. 
Now what can be more probable than that the miners, before opening a 
new mine, in order to invoke the aid of this sanguinary goddess made : 
an offering to her of cattle or buffaloes. Bloody sacrifices are known to be 
offered to Lakshmi in one of her forms. 

The opening up of new mines was and is we are told by several autho- 
rities preceded by various rites and ceremonies. The miners were probably 
never Hindus, and the custom of offering up cattle in sacrifice by the 
aboriginal tribes from the Todas to the Sontals is too well known to 
require special illustration. If it be admitted that the opening of a mine was 
preceded by the sacrifice of cattle and the throwing the fragments of the 
flesh to be devoured by the fowls of the air, we at once arrive at the 
foundation of fact upon which this superstructure of fable has in all 
probability been erected. | 

Casual speetators and travellers may very easily have supposed that 
the slaughter of cattle and the subsequent throwing about pieces of meat 
was an essential part of the operations. Any one with experience of how 
Oriental imagination can erect a tale of fiction on a small substratum of » 
fact will find no difficulty in conceding that in the above supposition there 
is a sufficient explanation for the origin of the whole story. 

It may be added that this propitiation of maletiant spirits was and 

` is by no means limited to mining operations connected with diamonds. 

In the Journal of this Society* will be found an account of one of the 
richest gold bearing tracts in Assam which had been deserted by the * 
indigenous gold washers in consequence of the expense connected with the 
propitiation of the evil spirits who guarded the mineral treasures, being 
greater than they could afford to pay. 





* 


IIL— List of Mollusca from the Hills between Mari and Tandiani— 
e By W. ''ugonanp, Deputy. Supt. Geological Survey. 
[Received Nov. 25th ;—Read Dec, Ist, 1880.] | 
The following list, which embraces three mew species, was drawn up 
. during a five months’ residence at Tandiani, the hill station of Hazara. 
ab t wil giv >a good idea of the mollusean fauna of the region, but is most . 
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The work of the naturalist should resemble in its method, no less than 
in the devotion bestowed on it, that of Bees — 


— “Ergo ipsas quamvis augusti terminus aevi 
Excipiat, neque enim plus soptima ducitur mstas 
At genns immortale manet, multos que per annos 
Stat fortuna domus, et avi numerantur avorum." 


Fam. ZONITID.;E. 
Heticarion FLEMINGI, Pfr. 


4 This species is extremely abundant at Tandiani though not of quite so 
large a size as specimens obtained by Stoliczka at Mari. My largest shell 
measures diam. max. 36, min. 27 alt. 16, whereas a Mari shell measured 
x 40 mills. 
To judge by Mr. Nevill's measurements (40 x 23 x 12) his measure- 
ments are taken somewhat differently to mine. My ‘ diam. maj.’ or length, 
'min.' or breadth and *alt.' (or axis of Mr. Nevill) are all measured at 
right angles to each other and with a straight limbed measure, like a shoe- 
*- maker's, not curved callipers, whence my ‘alt,’ or axis’ is larger than 
| Mr. Nevill's, though the shell is a trifle smaller. 


H. AusrENIANUS Nev. (Mollusca of the Yarkand mission). 


p This species is scarce at Tandiani. The animal is furnished with a 
s large mucous pore behind, and carries a long linguiform process of the 

- - mantle, capable of extension to the apex, and is one of those species which 
though so provided does not possess a polished shell. 'The texture of the 

jJ shell (epidermis) is during life delicately sericeous, from the fine striation 
of the epidermis, Mr. Nevill correctly describes it, as *glossy,' that is like 

| silk. e 

Å My largest specimen measure diam, maj. 16: min. 13-1, alt. S mills, 

© The animal is rather more depressed than Hi Flemingi. 










H. SrortiCzkANUS, Nev. (Yarkand mollusca). 


This species abounds on the north-east flanks of Sirban hill opposite 
Damtour in a grove, frequented by picnic parties from Abbottabad. My 
largest specimen measures ; 

Diam. maj. 27-5, min. 21, alt. 14°5 mills. 

The colour of the body whorl is greenish, of the earlier whorls rusty. 
He shell i is transversely rugous above, crossed by fine, above almost micros- 
copie lines, § giving | it above a sericeous lustre; beneath the shell is smooth 
or eis 
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MacnhROCHLAMYS PRONA, Nov. 
(Mollusea of the Yarkand mission), 

This species occurs not unfrequently at 'l'andiani, though it does not 
quite correspond with the Naini Tal type. The spire of my specimens is 
convex not ‘ flat," and my largest shell is rather larger than Mr. Nevill's 
type, but the shells are I doubt not identical. 

An unusually large specimen of G whorls measures, diam. max. 15, 
min. 184, alt. 7:8 mills, Adults are rare, as I have only two. The animal 
is long and slender, and dark slaty above, with long tentacles. A stout 
dwarf form measures diam. max. 11:8, min. 10:3, alt, 5:9 mills. 


BENSONIA MONTICOLA, Hutton. 

This species is not rare at Tandiani and the shells are usually of a 
dark rich chesnut colour, though pale individuals also occur. The abun- 
dance of dead shells in the surface soil in sheltered spots among rocks, 
suggests here, as in Kashmir that the species was formerly more abundant 
than now. 

I adopt M.. Nevill's generic name as a convenient one for this species, 
but I am disinclined to refer to it (as Mr. Nevill does in his Yarkand 
memoir) Maerochlamys splendens, Hutton, with its lustrous, highly polished 
shell which would seem to fall more naturally into the ‘ vitrinoides’ section 
of the genus, (.Nanina). 


Microcystis Neviniiasvs, Theob. 

This pretty little species is not rare at Tandiani. I do not describe 
it here as I have furnished specimens to Col. Godwin-Austen for his forth- 
coming work on the genus; it is a very snug little form of 6 whorls, of a 
pale brown colour, warmed with orange towards the mouth. l 

My largest specimen measures diam. max. 8, min. 7:4, alt. 4'6 mills, 


TROCHOMORPHA TANDIANENSIS, n. Sp. 

Testa trochiformi, carinatd, anguste umbilicatd, lenui corned ; 
Anfractibus sex, lente crescentibus, transverse rugose striatis, Aperturd 
parum obliquá, lunate-quadratá. Margine simplici, columellari juxta 
brevissime rcflexo. 


* 


pedes 8500 alt. 


The nearest ally 
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Fam. HELICIDZJE. 
| VALLONIA mnuvwrinis, Hutton. 
. | Not very rare, on trees at Tandiani. 


Fam. LIMACIDZ;E. 
ANADENUS ALTIVAGUS, Theob. 
This large slug is not uncommon at Tandiani, though only seen abroad 
after heavy rain. 
Mr. Nevill doubts if I am correct in writing with this, the Æ. gigan- 
teus, Haynemann, which Mr. Nevill thinks is a larger and distinct species, 
of which he has seen specimens from Nipal, 


land 


NAPJEUS DOMINA, B. 

A dextral form of this shell is very common on the hills between Tan- 
diani and Abbottabad, from 4000 to 6000 feet. It is identical with the 
form found at Mari and typical (sinistral) forms also occur. 

Long. 26, Lat. 9'6 mills. 

A small variety is found in places and in the Pakli valley north of 
Abbottabad. It is dextral and varies rather in form. Two specimens of 


©  thisvar. minor measured. 
a, Long. 20, Lat. 9 mills, 
b. Long. 19, Lat. 7 mills. 
i Specimen 5 is intermediate between * domina’ and ' spelaus," 
n N. BEsppowEANUS, Nev. 
zu (Mollusca Yarkand mission), 


This is rather a common species at ''andiani. There are three varie- 
ties of it var, fypica 10 whorls, Long 12, Lat. 2:6 mills. 

Var. turrita 11 whorls, Long. 12°4, Lat. 3 mills. 

Var. pusilla 9 whorls, Long. 8'5, Lat. 25 mills. 

This is the most aberrant species of its genus, and is certainly not very 
near any of its allies. ‘The flat expanded peristome it sometimes displays, 
[^ suggests a relationship to some pupas, P. canopicta, Hutton, for example. 
| - Tt is not a little strange too that I have hitherto failed to detect a single 
M. Pupa at Tandiani though the prevailing rock being limestone, would seem 
favourable to their presence. 

















is 
N. MarwwamrNorANUS, Nev. 

| (Shells of Yarkand mission). 

variety, as I take it of this shell is locally not rare on the hills 
est of the Pakli valley from 4000 to 5000 feet. It has one whorl 
(which is described as having 7) but is slightly larger, 
due to the lesser elevation at wbich my specimens 
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lived. Shell with six whorls, outer edge of aperture not quite so convex, 
or full, as in Nevill's plate. In most other respects corresponding with the 
description of the type. The surface under a lens displays a microscopi- 
cally decussated sculpture, not mentioned in the type. Two varieties 
occur. 

Var. major Long. 15, Lat. 62 mills. 

Var. intermedia Long. 12, Lat. 4-4. This last I do not term ' minor’, 
as it is actually larger than the type from Mari. 


N. SwrrHEI, B. 
This species was found by me at Mari, rarely. 


Prnonazus NEVILLIANUS, n. sp. 

Testá turritd, rimatá,costaned, Anfract. 8 ad 9 converiuseul is, frans- 
verse plicatis, lineisgue spiralibus leviter decussatis, ultimo brevissima 
ascendente. Aperturd oblongá, verticali. Murgine pallido, simplici, ex pan. 
siusculo, et juxta columellam breviter reflexo, 

Long. 157, Lat. 4'1 mills ad Long. 11:9, Lat. 4 mills. 

Habitat ad Tandiani, montibus Hazarw ad 8500 ped, circa radices 
arborum. 

I have named this elegant species after Mr. G. Nevill whose work on 
the Yarkand mollusea and other Indian Pulmonata has so helped to eluci- 
date the synonymy and relations of many species of that order, 


CraAvSILIA WAAGENI, Stol. 
This species is tolerably abundant at Tandiani on trees. My speci- 
mens vary from 11 whorls (Long. 17, Lat. 4 mill.) to 12 whorls (Long. 21, 
Lat. 4°75 mills.) 


C. CYLISDRICA, Gray. 
This species is very abundant in rotten wood. | 
An undecollated specimen of 11 whorls measured 15:4 mills, a decol- 
ated specimen of 5 whorls only 11:8 mills. 
Appended is a list of the mollusca known to me from the Mari and 
"Tandiani hills. - | 
T. Tandiani. M. 


a 
~ 
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AM. chloroplax, B. M.* 
M. Jacquemonti v. Mart. M.* 
Bensonia monticola, Hutton T. M. H. 
y Microcystis Novillianus, Theob. T, 
T'rochomorpha Tandianensis, Theob. T. " 
Kaliella fastigiata, Hutton T. M. 
Fallonia humilis, Hutton T. M. 
Anailenus altivagus, Theob. T. M. 3 
Napaus domina, B. M. H. 
N. Beddomeanus, Nev. T. M. 
N. Mainwaringianus, Nev. T. M.*- 
AN. Smithei, B. M. 
Peronaus Nevillianus, 'Theob, T. 
Clausilia Waageni, Stol. T. M. 
C. cylindrica, Gray T. M. 





IV.—. list of BUTTERFLIES taken in Sikkim in October, 1880, with notes 
: — on habits, &c.—By LIONEL DE NicE'viLLE. 


Tu [Received December 12th, 1880; Read 6th April, 1881.] 


Panr I. 
Insects taken on the road between Siligori, elevation 397 feet above 
the sea, and Chunabatti, 2,260 feet. 
l. Danais me/aneus, Cramer. 
Common in the Terai and the wooded slopes below Chunabatti. 
2. Danais aglea, Cramer. 
Lower hills. 
: $9. Danais septentrionis, Butler. 
ME. * One male on lower hills, 
4. Danais chrysippus, Linnaeus. 
Common in the open between Siligori and the Terai forest-belt. 
5. Danais plexippus, Linnwus. 
Common in the Terai. 
6. Euplea (Trepsichrois) midamus, Linnieus. 


b. Males only observed in the Terai, 
| ^H. Euplea core, Cramer. 
| * . Both sexes very common in the Terai. 


8. Lethe rokria, Fabricius. 
| Very common on the road through the Terai. 
(9. Bethe europa, Fabricius. | | 
| Only one male seen in the Terai, AI 


n.r 
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10. Alycalesis perseus, var. visala, Moore. 

Common amongst grass and bushes. 

11. Afycalesis malsara, Moore, 

Common, settles on the road in damp places. 

12.° ¥phthima philomela, Johanssen. 

Frequents grass and herbaze, where I found it common. 

13. .Aerea vesta, Fabricius. * 

Excessively common. Ithas a weak flight, continually settling with 

closed wings on a flower or the end of a branch. 
14. Cethosia biblis, Drury. 

Common all through the Terai and up to Chunabatti. The rich 
red of its upper surface with a lovely violet reflection makes this species 
one of the handsomest insects on the wing I know. 

15. Cirrhochroa aoris, Doubl. Hew. 
Not uncommon: it has a quick flight, and very much resembles an 
Argynnis on the wing. 
16. Cirrhochroa mithila, Moore, 
Rarer than O. aoris, and only seen in the Terai. 
17. Cynthia erota, Fabricius. i 
Two males only taken just above the Terai. This species has a very 
bold, strong flight, 
18. Symbrenthia hyppoclus, Cramer. 
Two specimens taken near Chunabatti. 
19. Pyrameis indica, Herbst, 
Flying in numbers round the Chunabatti Dak Bungalow. 
20. Junonia lemonias, Linnæus. 

Common. 

21. Junonia laomedia, Linnwus. 

Seen only in the Terai, 

22. Junonia iphita, Cramer. 

Only one specimen taken. 

28. Ergolis ariadne, Linnwus. 

Common everywhere in the lower hills and plains. 
* 24. Cyrestis thyodamas, Boisduval. 


1 1 - 
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26. .Euripus halitherses, Doubl. Hew. 

I only saw two females of this species, and mistook them for Euplaa 
(Salpinz) rhadamanthus which they evidently mimic, not only in form and 
coloration but also in the slow flapping flight and the habit of settling in 
open places so characteristic of Ewplaas. 

27. Limenitis procris, Cramer, 

One only taken ig the Terai, It is a high soaring insect, settling 
often on the outer leaves of the boughs of trees. If disturbed it always 
returns to the same spot from whence it is driven off. 

28. Neptis hordonia, Stoll. 
E Common in the Terai, 
29. Neptis viraja, Moore. 
One female only taken in the Terai. 
30. Neptis aceris, Lepechin. 
Common in the Terai. 
31. .Neptis emodes, Moore. 
One specimen only taken. 
32, Neptis cartica, Moore. 
Both sexes taken in the Terai. 
33. Neptis susruta, Moore. 
= Two males taken in the Terai, 
p (084. Athyma leucotho?, Linnweus. 

A single male in the Terai. 

85. Athyma selenophora, Kollar. © 

Males common in the Terai. 

86. Athyma inara, Doubl. Hew. 

Seen only in the Terai. The males of this genus are especially partial 
to settling on damp spòts to suck up the moisture. 

37. Apatura parysatis, Westwood. 
EE Males common along the road below Chunabatti. 
MA 38. Nymphalis athamas, Drury. X 
J | A fine male of the pale greenish-white (almost pure white) variety 
—  — taken just above the Terai. 
|».  — $9. Zemeros flegyas, Cramer. 
Very common all along the road through the lower hills. 
40. Polyommatus sangra, Moore. 

E. "The commonest “ Blue" amongst the grass in the Terai and toward 

ri. 
— 41. Lampides ardates, Moore. 

_ Very common every where, settled on damp spots, 

1 e A ] i e rosimon, Fabricius, 
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43. Lampides elianus, Fabricius, 

A single male taken in the Terai. 
44. Lampides elpis, Godart. 


A Terai insect. On the wing it presents a very curious appearance 


on account of its alternately completely opening and shutting its wings, the 
contrast between the brilliant metallic-blue of the upper surface and the dark 
dull underside being very great. 
45. Lampides puspa, Horsfield. 
Common throughout the Sikkim hills. This species seems to take the 
place of L. kashmira, the commonest “ Blue" in the North-West Himalayas, 
which is apparently not found much further west than Kumaon. 
46. Lampides kandarpa, Horsfield, 
A single specimen only taken in the Terai. 
47. Ilerda epicles, Godart. 
Common in the Terai and lower hills. The genus to which this 
species belongs is one that is essentially a frequenter of rank herbage, 


being always commonest where the ground has been disturbed by man, and 
weeds have sprung up. 


48. Hypolycena erylus, Godart. 
Males very common all through the Terai and up to Chunabatti. 
Only one female taken. 
49, Pseudodipsas bengalensis, Moore, 
Common, settled on moist places on the road. 
50. Curetis bulis, Doubl. Hew. 
Males common in the Terai, settled on the road. 
51. Surendra quercetorum, Moore. 
One female taken in the Terai. 
52. vrais hecabe, Linnwus. 
Common between Siligori and the Terai. 
53. Pieris nerissa, Fabricius. 
Papilio amasene, Cramer, pl. 44, A. s 
A single specimen of this apparently very variable Pierid taken in the 


Terai. The Sikkim specimens are always much larger than those from 
other parts of India, 


54. Appias hippo, Cramer. 
Common near Chunabatti. 


^ 65. Tuchyris indra, Moore. š 


71 4 | A few males seen near Chunabatti. 
| 56. Catopsilia pyran the, Linnwus. 
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settling on a flower it is very inéonspieuous, the mottled hind-wing and the 
apex of the fore-wing which is also much mottled and which alone is left . 
uncovered by the hind-wing, render it difficult to see on account of its close 
resemblance to a dead leaf, . 
58. Irias evippe, Drury. 
Very common near Chunabatti. This species has a very rapid, strong 
flight, but continually settles. 
59. ? Ornithoptera pompeus, Cramer. 
Three specimens seen, sailing high amongst the trees, 
GO. Pupilio helenus, Linnwus. 
a Not uncommon in the lower hills. 
e. 61. Papilio polytes, Linnwus. 
One or two seen in the Terai. 
62. Papilio androgeus, Cramer. 
A female, second form, taken just above the Terai, where the road 
commences to ascend the hills. 
63. Papilio aristolochia, Fabricius. 
I took several battered specimens in the Terai. 
04. Papilio philoxenus, Westwotd. 

i Not uncommon near Chunabatti. I took several specimens, but all 
except one, a female with an expanse of 5:9 inches, were much broken. It 
sails about in the open, often high up amongst the trees, and apparently quite 

. safe from the attack of birds, its strong scent, perceptible a couple of yards 

— . off even now, three months after it was caught, being probably most dis- 

























tasteful to insectivorous birds. 
Fe: Parr II. 
Butterflies taken on the road between Chunabatti, 2,260 feet, and 
— 4,840 feet. 


(L) Danais melaneus. 
Common just above Chunabatti. 
(2. Danais aglea. 
One only taken. 
(S.) Lethe rohria. 
Common along the road. 
(11.) AMycalesis malsara. 
One male only taken, 
65. Mycaleris gopa, Felder. 
— A single male. This species is new to the Museum collection. 
66. | ¥phthima sakra, Moore. 
Common by the roadside. 
| e 67. Fphthima nareda, Howitson. 
| | Less common than the preceding. 
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(13.) Aerea vesta. 

The larvæ and pups of this insect covered the weeds all along the 
roadside. In the North.West Himalayas it is a local and rare species, in 
Sikkim it is the commonest butterfly seen. 

(14.) Cethosia biblis. 

Many seen. 

68. Cethosia cyane, Drury. 

A much rarer insect than the preceding, a few specimens only seen. 

(18.) Symbrenthia hyppoclus. 

One only taken. It is a very rapid flyer for so small an insect, but it 
frequently settles. 

69. Junonia asterie, Linnwus. 

70. Precis veda, Kollar. 

A water-loving insect, I have never taken it except in beds of streams, 
up and down which it flies keeping to a regular beat, and occasionally 
settling on a leaf, darting off in pursuit of any intruder venturing near, only 
to return to the same resting place. It isa wary insect and not easy to 
capture unless waited for in the line of its flight when a quick stroke of 
the net may secure it. - 

(25.  Hestina nama. 

Males only met with commonly, 

(39.) Zemeros flegyas. 

Very common, settled on the road and pathways. 

(41. Lampides ardates. 

(45.) Lampides puspa. 

All the females that I have seen of this species have been smaller 
than the males. 

(54.) Appias hippo. 

Both sexes seen, males common, The intensity of the crome-yellow 
apical spot on fore-wing and the ground-colour of the hind-wing seems 
variable, some specimens being much darker than others. 

71. Pieris canidia, Sparrman. 

Common near Kurseong, 

(57.) .Hebomoia glaucippe. 

. An occasional o: 
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On both occasions, both going to and returning from Darjiling, 
I had no sunshine when traversing this piece of road, which accounts for 
* the small number of Butterflies observed. 
j 74. Lethe sidonis, Hewitson. 
Males excessively common all along the road from about 5 miles — 
Kurseong to Darjiling. I only took one female, it hardly differs from 
the opposite sex. 
(66.) Ephthima sakra. 
A few specimens seen, " 
70. Limenitis daraxa, Doubl. Hew. 
J Only two specimens seen. It isa very pretty insect on the wing, very 
. rapid in its movements. It always settles with its wings wide outspread. 
(45.) Lampides puspa. 
* Not uncommon, settled on the road in moist places. 
76. Ilerda androcles, Doubl. Hew. 
Three males taken, many others seen. 





Part IV. 


The Butterflies enumerated in this part were taken on the road be- 
tween Darjiling and the Badamtan Tea Estate ; the greater portion between 
elevations of from 5,000 down to 3,500 feet. 

(3.) Danais septentrionis. 

Very common at the lower elevation, 

(6) Luplea (Trepsichrois) midamus. 

Many specimens of both sexes on flowers in the garden at Badamtan. 

77. Lethe kansa, Moore. 

A single male. 
(10.)  Mycaleris perseus var. visala. 
Common along the pathways. 
(14.) Cethosia biblis. 
bt - Both sexes very common. 
— 78. Neptis amba, Moore. 
A single male. 
(38.) Nymphalis athamas. 
A single male of the green variety. 
79. Abisara fylla, Doubl. Hew. 
A fine male of this rare species. 
80. Dodona ouida, Moore. 
) a One male. | 
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81. Pieris nadina, Lucas. 
One female. A most rapid insect on the wing, reminding one much 
more of a Zuchyris than a Pieris. 
82. Papilio paris, Linnwus. 
I took several males hovering over moist spots on the bank of a rivulet 
which crosses the road near Badamtan. 





Part V. 

All the Butterflies referred to in this last part were obtained in the 
valley of the Great Runjeet, at an average elevation of about 1,000 feet 
only. The road follows the course of the river, and passes through a 
maznifieent forest with an almost impenetrable undergrowth of bamboo, 
rattan-cane, &c. The road is often crossed by small streams of water run- 
ning into the Runjeet, and it was on the moist ground bordering these 
streams that I took most of the butterflies mentioned below. In places they 
were so abundant that when approached, they actually rose like a cloud pre- 
senting the most varied colours, forms and sizes. All along the road, 
however, butterflies were in wonderful profusion, never in my life before 
have I seen such numbers together belonging to so many species. 

83. Lethe chandica, Moore. 

Males common. 
S4, Lethe mekara, Moore. 
Males settled on damp spots on the road. 
(8. Lethe rohria, 
This appears to be the commonest Lethe in Sikkim. 
85. .Neope bhadra, Moore. 
I found this most beautifubSatirid very common all along the road, 


settled with closed wings in damp places. On being disturbed it imme- 


diately flies off into the jungle, where, settled amongst dead leaves it is 


pletely hidden. 
 (10.) AMycalesis perseus var. visala. 
Males plentiful as usual. 
(11.) Mycalesis malsara. 
Also common. 
86. Mycalesis anaxias, Hewitson. 
A single male taken. 
(12) Xphthima philomela. 
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89, Dyetis patna, Westwood. 

A single male which I thought was a specimen of Euplæa (Trepsich- 
rois) midamus (an insect I did not see at all in the Runjeet valley) when 
on the wing and captured as such, so admirably does this insect “ mimic" 
the Luplea. 

90. .Discophora celinde, Stoll. 

Males common all along the road settled with closed wings on damp 
spots. When they fly they are particularly handsome, the deep indigo- 
blue of their uppersides glistening beautifully in the sun-light. 

91. J'haumantis diores, Doubleday. 
4 , A single specimen seen of this lovely insect. 
(14.) Cethosia biblis. 
Common. 
92. Kallima inachis, Boisduval. 

Three seen, one settled on a damp spot, the other two flying along 
the road and occasionally turning off at right angles to it to settle with 
closed wings and head downwards on a stem of bamboo, where of course 

* their close similitude to a dead leaf rendered their detection, unless the 
actual spot where they settled was marked, almost an impossibility. Their 
suddenly turning off to settle at right angles to their line of flight is a 
characteristic I have observed in no other butterfly. 

(23.) .Ergolis ariadne. 

Common as usual. 
(24.) Cyrestis thyodamas. 
Not very common. 

93. Oyrestis risa, Doubl. Hew. 

Very common. This species as well as C. thyodamas has the habit of 

suddenly settling, with wings wide outspread, on the underside of a leaf 

| + parallel to the ground, where it is completely hidden. This feat of gymnas- 

4 tics is confined to this genus alone as far as my experience goes and must 

‘be a great protection to it from its enemies, the disappearance of the insect 

^g is so rapid that unless one has actually watched it settle on the leaf it 
' — geems like magic. 

94. Stibochiona nicea, Gray. 

Very common. It has a bold flight, is very pugnaceous, and always 
settles with expanded wings on a leaf or similar resting-place only to soar 
off in pursuit of the first intrader venturing near. It always returns to 
Me. the same spot. 

3i (25.) Hestina nama, 

ir Males common., 

(26.) .Euripus halitherses. 

L Males only seen. It has a rapid flight, and never settles with ex- 
= panded wings in conspicuous places as the female does. 
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95. Lebadea ismene, Doubl. Hew. 

Common. It has a somewhat weak flight. 

(28.) .Neptis hordonia. 
Common. 

(31) Neptis emodes. 
‘Common. 

(93.) Neptis susruta. 
One male only taken. 

96. Athyma mahesa, Moore, 

A single pair taken, 

(35.) Athyma selenophora. 

Common. 

e 97. Adolias kesava, Moore. 
One male, 
98. Adoliag sananda, Moore. 

A single male. 

99, Adolias apiades, Ménétriés. 

Both sexes very common. They usually sottle with expanded wings 
like the rest of.the genus, but not invariably as some Gens ( Cyrestis 
Shibochiona, &c.,) do. 

(37.) Apatura parysatis, Westwood. 
The females are evidently very sluggish, out of dozens of males I 
did not seen one female. 
' (88) Nymphalis athamas. 
Green variety common. 
100, Nymphalis polyxena, Cramer. 
A single specimen of one of the numerous varieties (? species) of 
i: this insect. 


*O - (39.) Zemeros flegyas. 

E Common. 

y 101. Lampides malaya, Horsfield. 

E Common, settled on moist places. 'The specimens differ in some 
J. A — gninute particulars from the Javan ones described by Horsfield. 

E 102. ——— —— Hewitson. 
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(47.) Ilerda epicles, Godart. 
Common. . 


105.  Hypolycana etolus, Fabricius, 
Very common, It is a rapid flyer, and on the wing at once remind- 
‘ed me of one of the common blue-bodied Dragon-flies which abound every- 
where near water. Is it possible that a butterfly has “ mimiced” a Libel- 
lula ? 
100, Deudorix petosiris, Hewitson. 
One male of this somewhat rare species. 
. (50.) Curetis bulis. 
Common, 
107. Arhopala centaurus, Fabricius. 
One male taken. Ll 
108. Pontia xiphia, Fabricius 
I met with many specimens of this pretty, weak-flying species. 
(81.) Pieris nadina. 
. One male. 
, 109, Delias pasitho?, Linn:eus. 
Two specimens only of this rich-coloured species. 
110. “Delias agostina, Hewitson. 
Two male specimens, both settled on damp spots. 
lll. Eronia avatar, Moore. 
One very fine male. 
(56.) Catopsilia pyranthe. 
Common. 
112. Papilio astorion, Westwood. 
Both sexes fairly common. 
(60.) Papilio helenus. — 
Common. 
(62.) Papilio androgeus. 
Males common. 
113. .Papilio sarpedon, Linnæus. 
Common. This species, as also P. cloanthus, Westwood, is parti- 
 eularly fond of imbibing moisture from damp spots on the ground, and will 
iM return to the same place however often disturbed. 
—. A. Papilio agamemnon, Linnwus. 
Common, but all the specimens much worn. 
115. Tugiades dasahara, Moore. 
Common. Always settles, like the rest of the genus, with wings 








to cover a large extent of und each day. so had no time to pause long in 
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117. Zemene bengaminii, Guérin. 

Two specimens. 

118. Zsmene amara, Moore. 

One specimen, "The species of this genus as far as I know always 
settle with closed wings. 

119. .Hesperilla (? Halpe) luteisquama, Mabille, 

One male. 

120. .Pamphila (? Halpe) zema, Hewitson. 

Common, settled on moist spots. 

121. Pamphila augias, Linnieus. 
One male. 

122. Pamphila mesa, Moore. 

.- One specimen. 

123. Pamphila gola, Moore. 

One specimen. 
72.) Hesperia eltola, 

Common. 

124. .Hesperia chaya, Moore. 

Common. This is the widest spread and commonest Hesperia in 

North India, met with everywhere from the plains to 8,000 feet “elevation. 
125. Hesperia ? semamora, Moore. 
One specimen, A new species to the Museum collection. 
126. <Astictopterus diocles, Moore. 
The commonest Hesperia seen. Settles with closed wings. 
197. Plesioneura sumitra, Moore. 

One specimen, Always settles with expanded wings, is very swift 
on the wing, and has the habit of — an aérial patrol up and down 
a small space. 

128. Plesioneura alysos, NO. 

Common, both sexes taken, and all with one —— white spot on 

fore-wing. It has the same habits as the preceding. 

129. .Nisionades salsala, Moore. 
| One specimen. It is common in shady places amongst trees on the 
outskirts of Calcutta, and always settles with closed wings. 

The above 129 species of Butterflies were MI taken under disadvantages, 
"There was but little sun during the five days I collected, and I was — 


having literally to catch as I walked. - 
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" varna, 23 
» Amphibia (Batrachia), fossil, 16 
E Amphicyon, 24, 95 
M FAR indicus, 24, 34 
Analysis of ooghiy — 124, 128 
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ég Names of new Genera or new species have an asterisk (*) prefixed. 





Antilocapra, 29 
* acuticornis, i5, 
M" —— ib, 


m palwindica, $5. 
» patulicornis, id. 
— — 29 
Antilope cervi 
palmindice ica, 36 


” patulicornis, (b. 
» porrecticornis, ib. | 


Apo, anthropoid, 23 
Aphnaus * n var. zoilus, 232 
+ ilus, 14, 


AEE oes 10, 16, 39 
Arctomys caudatus, 7 
himalayanus, i. 
falconeri, 22, 37 
M — par, coruscans, 234 
on, 1 
—— 151, 152, 184, 185, 193 
»» ammonia, 152, 153 
- ampullarioides, 163 


* atrofusca, 65. - 
" auris ( f cysis), 152 

P bajadera = ammonia, 6b, 

* cambojensia, i5. 

$9 cyclotrema, i^. 

" cysis, ib. 


* foveola for foveata, ib. 
n himalayana = interrupta, 152 
y imimerita, 152, 185, 222 


F: interrupta, rA 154, 185 
am intumescens, 152 


3* anus, ih, 
$ javanica, 143 
T paensis = nicobarica, 152 


m kevipes, 152, 153, 154, 185 


laidinyana, 162, 155, 185 
S linstedti, 153 153 


» martini, ii 
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Ariophanta nicobarica, - : 


rareguttata, 1 

regulis = vinka, 152, 153 
ai chart 152 

rumphii, #4, 

ryssolemma (? thyreus), 162 
siccata, 153 


iata = lwvipes, 152, 
154 
vittata, 152 


e Assiminca beddomeana, 163 


" 
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bifascinta, 162 
dohrniana, 1. 
hungerfordiana, 166 
marginata, 162 
microsculpta, 165 


. a, 162 - 
. B sinensis, 161 
2 subconica, 162 
. A baia eana, 166 
* EC aldiana, 164 
. " mu ics e 1 
Assimincinie, 161 
Assaminida, b. 


© Artiodactyla, 6, * Ae 
Arvicola wyn 


Asin and Australias high atmospheric 
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Bos acutifrons, 29, 36 

p namudicus, 32, 34 

» planifrons, 29, 36 

». plityrhinus, 29, 36 

x primi enius, 29 
ES eg 17 
Brachyopina, 17 
Brachyopa, 17 

n laticepa, 16, 39 


Brackish water-mollusks, new species of, 


159 
Bramatherium, 9 
erim 


28, 36 


p ense, 
Bubalus — 29, 32, 34, 36 


tyceros, 29, 36 
Bucapra A esii, 20, 36 
* Bythinia evezardi, 220 
Bythiniinm, 159 


Calcutta, Water Supply of, 85 


Callidryas crocale, 2 


Camelopardalis — 28, 36 


Camelus —— 20. 

Canis curvipalatus, 24, 34 
cautleyi, 24, 34 

Capitodus indicus, 14, 38 

Capitosaurus, 16 

Capra, 133 


Carinated, fossil, 37 


30, 36 


Carnivora, fossil, 31, 83, 34, 35 
* Cataulus ——— 21 "vin 216 
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214, 


215, 216 


x ——— 

» costulatus, 213, 214, 216, 222 
i 214 
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Chalicotherium, 26 
sivalense, 26, 35 
Chelonia, 19, 20, "33, 34, 37, 38 


Cho:radodis cancellata, 82 
ui" is laticollis, 83 
E 4s peruviana, £5. 
7" $e rhombicollis, 82 
" rhomboidea, 83, 84 
— * $3 servillei, 83 
Zw > j» stalii, i 


os squilla, 84 
* B Cremnoconcohus carinatus, 221 


P * conicus, i5, 
fairbanbi, 183, 221 


Clerome, 175, 248 
amathusia, 175, 176 


plexippus, 223 
us, 13 
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To Pe TS sindiense, 26, 35 
Diodon, 1 
" foleyi, A 38 
strix, 1 


Dipnoi, 13, 14, $9. 
Dipsaa opijarbas, 234 
westermanni, 233 
Diurnal lepidoptera, new species of, 134 
from Fort Blair, 223 
Discophora, 176 
xà celinde, 226 
Doleschallia bisaltide, 227 
Dorcatherium, 25 
majus, 28, 36 
minus, 25, 36 
Dromaus sivalonsis, 23, 37 
Dynamo-Electrie Machine, 1, 167 
Edentata, 30, 37 
Elasmobranchii, 13, 14, 15, 37, 38, 39 
Elephas, 25, 31, 32 
4 antiquas, 31 
namadicus, 9 
Elymnias, 250 
n cottonia, 226 - 


Emy da, 21, 22 
$6 vittata (ceylonensis, Gray), 21, 37 


" si 


210 
cylindrelloidea, 209 
exilis, 206, 207, 210, 222 
miel, 208 205, 206, 207, 222 
, 
S, — sculpta, 206, 207 
»  Stenopylis, 209 
* ,,  stenostoma, 208, 222 
è ,,  subcostulata, 206, 207, 222 
vara, 209, 211 
Entelodon amen 27 
Equus namadicus, 3 > 


247 
Eronia ceylonica; 237 
, gen, ' ~ 
5»  narakā, oA 
e AAK (vue, sneaks), 9. - 
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Erycinidm, 229 
Euclephas, 25, 31. 
" —— 25, 36 


n indi 

t namadicus, 31, 33 
Euplecta, 185, 191, 192 

» austoni, 191 


* clamacterica, 191, 192 
h ornatissima, 191 
*Euplea (Salpinx) adamsoni, 245, 248 
4» Xandamanensis, 226 
» core, 226 
T superba, 245 
Eurytela horafieldii, 228 
" stephensii, 228 
Expansion of metals, cubicnl, 66 
Eye-pits, absent in Barhal, 131 


pi 
Felis cristata, 24, 34 
» grandicristata, 24, 34 
Fishes, carboniferous, 12, 
sp X Cretaceous, 14, 38 
»  Ssoocne, 14 s 
' jura-triassic, 
: mio-pliocene, 15 


history of, 
Frankland's method of water analysis, 90 
Ganoidei, 13, 35, 39 
Ghurialis 


—— 37 
i5. 
» —— , 20 
y: longirostris, 39 
us, 22, 37 
Halpe beturia, 24 
Side rii 
glaucippe, 134, 235 
g » roepstorfii, 134, 150, 235 
» sulphurea, 134, 
vossii, 134, 236 
ion, 185, 195, 198 
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Helix intumescens, 156 
»  Mevipes, 185 
5»  laidla 155 
^ la i, 191 
»  ligulata, 157 
» mahderaspatana, 189 
»  Oroula, 200 
»  Ornntella, 183 
” ornatissima, 193 
»  oxytes, 158 

»  plicatula, 197 

ll 158 
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» shiplayi, ib, 
»  subopaca, 191, 192 


abbreviata, 39 
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orobia, 167 


rufescens, th., 


tinostoma, 187, 188, 222 
tranquebarica, 166, 156 
undosa, 157 

velutina, 156 
xanthotricha, 156 


Hemitragus, 133 
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Hyena sivalensis, 24, 34 
» “strinta, 24 
Hywnarctos, i^. 


ci peo 27 
2 palwindicus, 35 
sindiense, 27 


Ibex, 133 


Ichthyozoio fossil vertebrata, list of, 39 
Ictitherium sivalense, 24, 34 


— malacology, contributions to, No. 
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Junonia UN Zu 
Kainozoic a teil rertobrat, list of, 34 
Kallima albofasein 


Labyrinthodontia, 39 
mammals, note on some, 6, 7 
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Larina burmana, 163 
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i In the Report on the Meteorology of the year 1879, which I drew up 
d last autumn, and which will shortly be issued, I had occasion to discuss 


the two subjects enumerated in the above title, in connection with the 
* anomalous variations of temperature and barometrie pressure, exhibited by 
the Indian registers during the last two or three years. As, however, they 
have a much wider bearing than merely in reference to the cotemporary 
phases ‘of our Meteorology, and indeed may claim to rank among the 


Pe more important physieal operations which' influence Indian Meteorology, 
7" I have thought that it might be of interest to extraet these notices from 
“their original setting in the pages of the Annual Report, and to ask the 
Society to give them an independent circulation in its Journal. 
I have been the more prompted to do this, because, in a recent number = 
Se of the Journal of the London Meteorological Society,” Mr. Douglas 
F- Archibald bas discussed at length a nearly cognate subject, viz., the ** Varia- 


‘tions in the barometric weight of the Lower Atmospheric Strata in India.” 
“Yn this paper, Mr. Archibald refers to certain articles which the late Mr. 


L 
~ * Vol. VL New Ser. No. 36, October 1880. Mr. Archibald's paper was read on 






© the 19th May 1880. 
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J. Allan Broun, F. R. S. contributed to “ Nature" shortly before his decease, 
and in which he endeavoured to show, that while air must unquestionably 
expand and contract aecording as its temperature rises and f alls, the varia- 
tion in density so produced in no way adequately accounts for the annual 
variation of monthly mean barometric pressure at the surface of the earth. 
Mr. Archibald, following a method which I proposed in a paper in the 
Phil. Trans. in 1874, computes the variations of density, which the at. 
mospheric column below Darjiling undergoes month by month, in conse- 
quenee of the variations of temperature, humidity and top-pressure; and 
shows that the lower stratum of the atmosphere, thus subjected to a 
physieal analysis, conforms in its changes, with near approximation, to the 
indications of theory ; and that, of the several causes affecting its density 
and statie pressure, temperature is by far the most influential. 'This con- 
clusion is also that at which I arrived in the paper above referred to, work- 
ing on far more restricted data than those discussed by Mr. Archibald, but 
the best then available to me. 

Mr. Archibald has taken as the subject matter of his paper, the nor- 
mal or average values of pressure, temperature &c., as given by many years' 
registers at Darjiling and Goalpara. In the latter part of the present paper, 
I have compared the abnormal variations of temperature with thosé of the 
density of the atmospheric column, below the three hill stations Chakrata, 
Ranikhet and Pachmarhi, and have shown that, in their case also, tem- 
perature and density vary inversely, in accordance therefore with the 
results previously obtained by myself and Mr. Archibald, and in accordance 
also with the indications of theory. 

It seems, therefore, to be fairly established that, as regards the lower 
stratum of the atmosphere, the anomaly pointed out by the late Mr. Broun 
does not exist. Observation and theory are here as consistent as the char- 
acter of the data would lead us to anticipate ; and we must therefore look 
to the condition of the higher strata of the atmosphere, those which lie above 
the level of our Indian hill stations, Darjiling, Chakrata &c., for the expla- 
nation of the apparent inconsistency to which Mr. Broun drew attention, 
In connection with this enquiry, the facts brought forward in the present 
extracts from my report seem to me to have much significance. 

I may mention that the whole of this was written and in type (for the 
Report) before I had seen Mr. Arcbibald's paper above referred to. 


Some other general questions of importance are referred to incidentally | 


in the course of discussion, in the extracted passages. 





. On the mean of all Indian stations, the temperature of the year 1879. 
was slightly below the average, but it was by no means generally so in 


Northern India. In the North-West Provinces and Bengal, the mean 
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temperature of the year was slightly excessive ; and in the Punjab, this 
was the case at as many stations as showed the opposite variation. This 
excess was due to the preponderance of the high temperatures of the first 
five months, which were not quite compensated by the depression of tem- 
perature which prevailed during the rains, and, more or less generally, in 
the later months of the year. In the Central Provinces, however, and 
Rajputana, the great depression of the closing months of the year more 
than counterbalanced the excess of the earlier months; and in the Dakban 
and the Peninsula generally, a depression of temperature characterised the 
greater part of the year. In Burma and Arakan, only the first three months 
of the year showed an excess of temperature ; that of the remainder of the 
year being rather below the average. 

Thus the progressive increase of the average temperature of India, 
which, as was shown in the Meteorological report for 1878, had been in 
progress during the four years 1875-78, reached its climax in the last of 
these years, and has been followed by a considerable fall. 'The mean ano- 
malies of the five years are as follows :— 





1876. 1576. 1877. 








Number of Stations es T 72 72 74 
Mean anomaly .,. oe oe | —029° | 40:089 | + 017? | +0°62° 


Progressive variation oe ee os +021 





The result, therefore confirms the conclusion which I drew in the 
Meteorological report of 1878, and shows that the variation is not apparent 
only and due to any progressive change in the instruments employed. So 
far, it coincides with that found by Gautier and Köppen for land stations 
in the tropics generally ; since the maximum coincides, approximately, with 
the recent minimum of sun-spots. 

A recent notice by Dr. Kóppen, in the July number of the Journal of 
the Austrian Meteorological Society, gives some highly interesting data 
of the temperature anomalies of large land areas of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, during the last five years; which indicate that the oscillation of 
temperature, shown above, was not restricted to India, but was sbared by 
a large portion of Europe and North and Central America, The data are 
yeproduced in the following table, in which the temperature anomalies are 
reduced from Dr. Kóppen's table, to their corresponding values in Fahren- 


heit degrees :— 
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t875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879, 














— — -— — 
Central Europe, is | —106 | —O'l4 t023 | 40°59 | —2:32 
Eastern North America, |... s.. | —230| —031 | +202) +338 | +038 


San José Central America 10° N,, .. | —072 | —007 | +131 | +155 | —o-47 
European Russin South of 56° N, .. | —2:34| —o-72 | —o-36 | +1°80 P 
Ditto ditto North, ,, +» | —3'42 | —108 | —0:36 | 4270 ? 





In another table Dr. Kóppen gives the temperature anomalies of tho 
same years for those parts of Europe and Asia which show a departure from 
this regular oscillation. It is to be observed that these include all those 
countries which are most directly influenced by the Gulf-stream :— 








Scandinavian Peninsula, is 
England, * oe * 
Scotland, - $6 T 
. Iceland and Faroe Isles, D “* 
West Groenland, T es 
Italy, T +. 


Caucasus, 4 Stations 

South-West Siberia and Amn Darya, 
6 Stations, 

South-East t Siberia and Pekin, 4 Sta- 
tions, 








The subject of Dr. Képpen’s paper appears to have been suggested by 
a paper of Mr. Douglas Archibald'’s in ‘ Nature’ (26th February — 
wherein it is sought to show that the periodical heat waves, brought to 
ba light by Professor Piazzi Smyth, on the evidence of the rock temperatures 
tr. of Calton Hill, Edinburgh, are dependent on variations i in the mean cloudi- 
1 ness of the atmosphere; since the periods of highest. ground temperature 
T | are those of minimum cloud and vice versd. This view of Mr. Archibald's, 
Bes u Sedes yere aet e — to — 


ens e eee is ed my paper 
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was brought out in the data discussed in the paper. As regards India, I 
go beyond Mr. Archibald, however, in attributing even greater importance 
to the evaporation of rainfall than to obscuration of the sun by cloud. 

In a short paper, written in reply to some criticisms of Dr. Hann and 
Dr. Kóppen, which I have lately communicated to the Journal of the Aus- 
trian Meteorological Society, I had given some recent data which bear 
strongly on these views; since they show that both the ground tempera- 
ture and that of the lowest stratum of the atmosphere are dependent, in a 
very high degree, on cloud and rainfall; and that, in India at least, this 
effect is so great, that it must, in all probability, outweigh and mask any 
direct influence of variations in the intensity of the solar radiation. 

In the first place, I give a comparison of the mean temperatures of 
the air and ground at Alipore (Calcutta) Observatory, in the first five 
months of the two years 1879 and 1880. The air temperatures are those 
recorded under a shed of the usual pattern, consisting of a thatched roof 
simply supported on posts, and open, therefore, on all sides to the wind, 
beneath which the instruments are exposed, about 4 feet above the ground. 
The ground temperatures are obtained with a verified standard thermome- 
ter, the bulb of which rests on the ground at the bottom of a wooden tube, 
3 feet below the surface, the arrangement being similar to that known as 
Lamont’s. The place of exposure is a grassy surface, (the grass being * 
short and in the dry weather thin), freely exposed to sunshine and rain :— 














PERATURE. 
Tee i CrLovp Pno- RAINFALL : 


RarwY DAYS, 
PORTION. INCHES. 





————— ————— — ll INNEREN 


1879. 1879. | 1880. | 1879. | 1880. | 1879. | 1880. 


| 724 39 203) Nil OOS) ... 1 
71:7 | 69'9 | 74°65 ‘74 | 305| 021 2:01 I G 
72 272 Nii 054 "* 2 
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2 
" 
791, 786 | 798 | 78 . 
86:2 | 842 | 86:3 | 84 43 | 2-64! Nü | roi .. 6 
5 59 | 621| 322| 487| 9 | 12 
9 
e] 


85:2| 83°6 | 902 
1'99 3°13!) 3:43 | 10°28) 10 27 
eer + 1-714 ZI P 6:85 ere * 17 
















ay, e+e ten trs 


Mean or Sum 


712 | 764 | 806 
Difference, ... f as 








Hence, it appears that, in the month of January, an excess of 1:64 of cloud, 
with an insignificant rainfall, accompanied an increase of 0-5? of air tem- 
perature, But in February, an increase of only 1'31 of cloud and of 2:70 
inches of rain lowered the mean temperature 13°. In March, an increase 
of 1:93 of cloud and of 0:54 inch of rain, on only two days, coincided with 
a reduction of O°5°. In April, an increase of only 0:21 of cloud and 1:91 
inches of rain, on six days, a reduction of 10°; and, in May, an increase 
of 0:62 of cloud and 1-65 inches of rain, on three additional days, a reduc- 
tion of L:6? of temperature. But the temperature of the ground, in which 
LJ 
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the cooling effects of cloud and rain, (the latter especially,) are cumulative, 
exhibits their influence in a far more striking manner. As the result of 
the differences of the five months, the ground temperature of May 1880 
was not less than 4°7° below that of the corresponding month of 1879, 

That the effect of the cloud and rainfall on the temperature of the 
air was so much smaller than on that of the ground, is doubtless owing to 
the fact that, after January, the winds of Calcutta are chiefly from the sea, 
This too perhaps explains the very striking fact, that on the average of 
two complete years’ observations, the temperature of the ground, at a 
depth of 3 feet, is not less than 5° higher than that of the air: 

Such being the effect of cloud and rain, at a station situated only 60 
miles from the sea, and but 20 miles from the broad estuary of the Hoogh- 
ly, up which much of the sea wind blows to Calcutta, it may be expected 
that, in the continental climate of Upper India, this influence will be far 
more pronounced, That such is, in fact, the case, is strikingly shown by a 
comparison of the temperature, cloud and rainfall of the North-West Pro- 
vinces in the dry and rainy seasons of 1877 and 1879 respectively. In the 
former year, the months of March, April and May were unusually cloudy, 
and the rainfall, although not excessive, was, on the whole, above the 
average. In 1879, these months were unusually dry and serene, On the 
other hand, the conditions of the rainy months, June, July, and August 
of the two years, were relatively reversed ; the rainfall of 1877 being very 
deficient, while that of 1879 was more copious than usual. "The result of 

these variations on the temperature is well shown in the following table, 
which gives the mean temperature anomaly, the mean cloud proportion, 
monthly rainfall and number of rainy days deduced from the abstract 
registers of the five stations, Meerut, Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad, and 


Benares :— 


EMPERATURE| Crovp Prò- | HatwraALL: Rane 
ANOMALY, PORTION. INCHES. DEXIN 














. | 1877. | 1879. | 1877. | 1879. | 1877. | 1879. 













| 83:88 | 2:47| 058| 018| T0. 14 
3-22 | 103] 052! 007| 1°6 04 
i 1°38} 043 | 002| 1:6 0'6 









| 466) 
48 | 7:91) 3:00 
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It must not be overlooked that, both in the dry season and in such an 
autumnal season as that of 1877, cloudless weather is accompanied by hot 
westerly winds, while cloudy weather is usually characterised by compara- 
tively cool easterly winds; and it may therefore be objected, that a large 
part of the temperature difference shown in the above tuble, is dependent 
on the wind and not on the local effect of cloud and rain. And this objec- 
tion may be admitted, in so far, that the temperature effect is not strictly 
of local origin. But the heat of the westerly wind, itself, is simply owing 
to the dryness of the adjacent tract. For the heaviest rain that falls in 
the North-West Provinces in July and August is brought by westerly 
winds, which come from the Arabian Sea. These blow across Rajputana 
and Central India, the surface of which has then been cooled by the rain 
already fallen; and under these circumstances westerly winds are cool 
winds, The supposed objection, therefore, has no real validity. 

The above data show that, both in the dry season and the rainy 
season, the anomalous temperature of the air depends principally on the 
cloud and rainfall; the effect of both these being to lower the tempera- 
ture ; in the case of the former, by obscuring the sun, in that of the latter, 
by the evaporation which ensues, and which reduces the temperature of both 
the ground and the air in contact with it, not only on the days of rainfall, 
but generally for one*or two days afterwards. In November and Decem- 
ber, however, when the temperature is falling rapidly, the influence of these 
agents is relatively less powerful, and the final result is of a different 
character. In these months, the total loss of heat by radiation from the 
ground, under a clear sky, exceeds the total gain from solar radiation under 
similar conditions ; and, accordingly, the presence of cloud, which tends to 
arrest both, results in maintaining the temperature above the average. 
The winds, which bring the vapour to form the cloud, also contribute to 
maintain a high temperature ; since they come from the séas around India, 
the temperature of which, at this season, is higher than that of the land. 
It is true that, in the cold season, as in the hot dry season, a warm period 
due to southerly winds and cloud, if rain falls, is almost always followed 
by a few days of excessive cold, as in the dry season; but, on the whole, 
the former effect is preponderant ; and in November and December accord- 
ingly, the rule which holds good for the greater part of the year is revers- 
ed, cloudy and rainy months having a positive, and clear dry months a 
negative, temperature variation. ‘This is well shown by the following 
table, which gives the mean temperature anomaly, cloud proportion, rain- 


fall and number of rainy days of the six Punjab stations, Dera Ismail 


Khan, Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Lahore, Ludhiana, and Delhi, for November 
and December, in each of the five years 1875-79 :— 
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while the influences of cloud and of the wind on which the cloudiness 
depends, are such as tend to raise the temperature, the evaporation of rain, 
as already pointed out, tends to lower it. That the preponderating agency 
is that of nocturnal radiation, receives confirmation from the figures in the 
following table, which is based on the register of the same six stations in 
the Punjab. This shows, together with the temperature anomaly of the 
months in question, the anomaly of the nocturnal depression of the thermo- 
meter for terrestrial radiation, and also that of the solar thermometrie 
excess, The signs plus and minus indicate the magnitude of the effect in 
each case, d. e., the variations of these temperature differences, as compared 
with the corresponding respective averages. A + sign indicates a greater 
nocturnal depression (below the air temperature) than the average, or a 
greater excess of the solar thermometer (above the air temperature) and 
viee versd. ‘The comparison is restricted to the last three years, for which 
alone we have comparable observations of the noeturnal radiation, 
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In every case, the air temperature anomaly has the opposite sign to 
that of the nocturnal depression, indicating that, when the loss of heat by 
nocturnal radiation is less than usual, the mean air temperature of the 
month (not of the night only) is above the average ; and that when the 


nocturnal radiation is greater than usual, the mean air temperature is below | 


the average ; and this action is sufficient to outweigh the varying intensity 
of solar radiation. 

It is only in the months of November and December, that the air 
temperature shows, distinctly, the predominant influence of nocturnal 
radiation, as affected by cloud. In October, solar radiation on the one 
hand, and evaporation on the other, seom to be more effectual in influ- 
eneing the air temperature than the variations of nocturnal radiation ; 


—— and thus, an excess of cloud is more frequently accompanied with a nega- 
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tive than a positive anomaly of air temperature. In January, tho two 
kinds of action are more nearly balanced. This conclusion is illustrated 
in the following table, which exhibits the mean results of the six Punjab 
stations above enumerated in the five years 1875-79, 
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In any discussion of the causes which affect the temperature and 
modify the temperature anomaly of any given month or other short period, 
there is one important cireumstance which must not be overlooked, al- 
though it is rarely referred to in the discussion of such questions. This 
is the temperature of the ground, It seems to be established by the 
observations of ground temperature, which have been made at Calcutta 
during the last two years, that the ground, to a considerable depth, serves 
as a reservoir of heat, the slow emission of which probably exercises an 
appreciable influence on the temperature of the lowest air stratum ; and 
this will be more especially the case in a region such as the Punjab, where 
(in the cold season more particularly) the air has but little movement of 
translation. This effect becomes apparent, when two or three months, in 
succession, are characterised by abnormal dryness or its opposite, by the 
gradual exaggeration of the temperature anomaly, whether positive or 
negative, in the successive months. Of this phenomenon, examples have 
been given in the table on a previous page, more especially in the case of 
June, July, and August 1877, and March, April, and May 1879, in the 
North-Western Provinces ; and many others may be noticed, in glancing 
through the tables of temperature anomalies in the annual meteorological 
reports. On the other hand, to the same modifying influence, may proba- 
bly be traced in a large measure, the fact that homonymous months may 
be very similarly characterised by unusual dryness or dampness in two differ- 
ent years, and yet there may be a considerable difference in the temperature 
anomaly, if the period of a month or two immediately preceding has been 
of a different character in the two years compared. An instance of the 
kind has occurred during the present year (1880), which will be duly 
noticed in the annual report for that year. 

To sum up the principal conclusions arrived at in the foregoing dis- 
cussion, At all times of the year, the air temperature is dependent, lst, 
on the quantity and intensity of the sunshine ; 2nd, on the terrestrial radi- 
ation, which is predominantly active as a cooling action only at night; and 
8rd, on the evaporation of rain, ‘The influence of cloud, which checks both 
solar and terrestrial radiation, is such as, in conjunction with the rainfall, 
(which varies more or less par? passu with it), to lower the temperature 
from February to October, to raise it in November and December. On the 


mean of the whole year, therefore, cloud and rain exercise a preponderating 


cooling influence, 'The immediate effect of these agencies is, however, 
much modified by the condition of the ground, which acts as a reservoir of 
heat, and thus renders the temperature of any moderate period, to a certain 


extent, dependent on the condition of the period preceding it. 


—— 
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In general, and with but few and temporary exceptions, the pressure 
of the whole of India, was, throughout the year 1879, as persistently below 
the average, as it had been above it during the two years ending with 
August 1878 ; the depression, which set in in September 1878, having been 
almost continuous up to, at least, the end of 1879. As in the case of the 
preceding and opposite anomaly, this condition was evidently not due to 
the reduced density of the lower atmosphere, except partially in the months 
of Apriland May. For, the density of the lowest stratum, and therefore 
its static pressure, was above the average in March, and, in most cases, 
from June to the end of the year; on the mean of the whole year, the 
pressure of this stratum was in excess; as might have been expected from 
the fact, that its mean temperature was below the average ; but this excess 
was more than neutralised by the deficiency of pressure of the higher strata, 
and the total pressure was in defect in all months, excepting July and 
partially in March, June, September, and November, ‘Thus, then, we 
have, in 1879, conditions precisely the reverse of those obtaining in 1877 
and the earlier part of 1878, when the temperature of the lower stratum 
being excessive, was accompanied by a density less than the average ; but 
this anomaly was neutralised and outbalanced by the excessive pressure of 
the elevated strata. 

Is this contrast of conditions in the lower and higher atmospheric 
strata, thus doubly illustrated in the barometric features of the last three 
or four years, a law of general incidence? and is it traceable to the play of 
physical processes which accompany these abnormal conditions ? -There are 
many cireumstances which lead me to think this probable. 

I must premise that the opposition of conditions, the coincidence of a 
decrease in the density of the higher with an increase in that of the lower 
strata of the atmosphere, and vice versd, so far from being an extraordinary 
feature of our atmosphere, is one of regular annual occurrence in India. 
In Central India, May, in the North-Western Provinces either May or 
June, (according as the rains begin early or late), is the hottest month in 
the year. The first fall of rain brings about a rapid fall of temperature 
and with it a corresponding increase in the density of the lower air 
stratum; but notwithstanding this increase of density, there is no corre- 
sponding increase in the total pressure of the atmosphere. On the contrary, 
‘the minimum does not occur until some weeks later; and, at the 
hill-stations, from 4,500 to 7,000 feet, above the plains, the pressure of the 
atmos E d celsius —— abet 
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HoswaxGAmAD AND Pactt-| Rooncen asb CHakmara, 
MATT, 
May. June. | Jul y- May, June, July. 
P 
' | Lco 
Temperature of lower station, | 92:7? 89:19 87:7" 90:2? 846° 
| 
E Pressure of lower station, ... | 28675” | 28'584 28 754" | 28:615'^| 28'617” 
Barometric weight of inter. 
vening air stratum, ...... | 2°349%) 2:322" 6:540" | 05:462"| 5499" 


Pressure of upper station, ... | 26:335"! | 26:252" | 26:225" | 23209” | 23 153^ cud 


On the other hand, the months in which the temperature is lowest on 
P the plains, and the lowest stratum of air, on the average, most dense, are 
| December and January; but at the level of the Himalayan hill-stations 
Murree, Chakrata, Darjeeling, &c., the pressure in December is lower than, 
in November, and in January still lower ; and at that of Leh it falls from 
e October to February, in which month, according to our present data, 
occurs the absolute minimum pressure of the year. These facts seem to 
point to the conclusion that, at some greater elevation, (perhaps at that of 
the Karakoram plateau), the annual oscillation of pressure is probably 
approximately the reverse of that which takes place on the plains of India, 
the maximum occurring when, in the lower atmosphere, the summer mon- 

i soon is at its height ; and the minimum in January or February. 

. In seeking the physical explanation of these changes, it may be postu- 
lated at the outset, that the variations in the density of the atmo®phere 
with which we have to deal, whether those of the higher or lower strata, 
are mainly due to variations of mean temperature ; to which, indeed, the 
influence of variations in the quantity of vapour constituent, (regarded as 

— replacing dry air of the same tension), is of quite subordinate importance. 
I have shown elsewhere, that the reduction of barometric weight, which a 
column of air, 7,000 feet high, undergoes from January to July, over the 
plains of Bengal, is due to the rise of temperature in the proportion of Hha 
to only Ay, consequent on the replacement of dry air by vapour; and the 
relative importance of temperature may be shown more in detail and with 
more direct reference to the present discussion, by the following compari- 
son of the temperature and barometric anomalies, extracted from Tables XI 
and VIII in the Report on the Meteorology of 1879. 
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Considering the character of the data, that they can be regarded, at 
best, as affording rough approximations to the mean condition of the . 
atmospherie stratum dealt with, as regards both density and temperature, 
and that variations of superincumbent pressure and humidity are entirely 
left out of account, the opposite march of temperature and density, exhibited 
by this table, is sufficiently striking, and affords a very satisfactory con- 
firmation of the fundamental postulate. With respect to the higher atmo- 
spheric strata, direct evidence is of course wanting; but it may fairly be 
inferred that the variations of temperature therein, are at least as influen- Tum as 
tial, gelatively, on the density, as in the lower atmosphere here dealt with. 

If these views be admitted, the frequent concurrence of a diminished 
density in the lower strata with an increased density of the higher, and 
vice versá, resolves itself into this, that the temperature of the higher and | 
lower strata tend to vary at opposite directions, the one being in excess E 
when the other is in defect; and the discussion of the problem resolves 
itself into that of the processes by which the temperatures of the lower 
and higher strata are respectively influenced. 

The conditions which principally affect variations of temperature on ] 
the land, (in India) have already been discussed. It has been shown that 
the most influential of these are the presence or absence of cloud and the 
evaporation of rainfall. That, excepting in one or two of the winter 
months, an increase of cloud is accompanied by a reduction of temperature, 
and, at all seasons, without exception, the evaporation of rain produces a 
— But the effect of cloud and the precipitation of rain, on the 
temperature o atmo strata, must be of precisely the 
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opposite character. In the first place, the very condensation of the vapour 
which forms them, sets free a quantity of latent heat, which retards the fall 
of temperature, that would otherwise take place in every ascending current ; 
and such currents exist in the large majority of rain clouds, if not in 
all; and, secondly, the solar radiation, which the cloud stratum shuts off 
from the earth, must be partly absorbed in the evaporation of the cloud 
surface. 

Hence, there seems to be much probability, that the temperature ano- 
malies of the higher strata of the atmosphere, as a general rule, are of the 
opposite character to those shown by our land observatories at low levels; 
but if so, the elevation at which this law holds good, must be considerably 
greater than that at which the hill observatories of the — dr afford 
the means of verifying it. 
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VII.. Description of a rain-gauge with evapometer, for remote and seclud- 
ed stations. By H. F. Buanronp, F. R. S., Meteorological Reporter 
to the Government of India. 

(With Plate XV.) 
[Received 25th March 1881. Read 6th April 1881.] 


In the autumn of 1879, I received, through the Government of India, 
a description and sketch of a rain-gauge proposed by Mr. Hutchins, 
Assistant Conservator of Forests in Mysore, for the purpose of collecting 
the rainfall at remote and rarely visited stations, such as in certain’ forest 
tracts, and other places, where there are no permanent residents, and which 
can be visited only at longer or shorter intervals. There are, it is true, 
several forms of rain-gauge provided with mechanism for the purpose of 
registering the fall, but these are expensive at the outset, and if, as fre- 
quently happens, the mechanism becomes deranged, the gauge must as a 
rule be sent to a Presideney town or some large Government workshop for 
repair; involving further expense and an interruption of the record, at a 
time, perhaps, when it is most inconvenient. 

Mr. Hutchins’ idea was to provide a gauge of sufficient capacity to 
hold the rainfall of a month or even longer period, which might be mea- 
sured on periodical visits to the station ; and since, under such circumstances, 
there must always (except in prolonged wet weather) be an appreciable 


. loss by evaporation, he proposed to use an evapometer with the gauge, 
_which should show the evaporation in the intervals of the measurement ; 


which quantity, being added to the rainfall collected and measured, would 


à give the total fall in the interval. 
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The instrument proposed by Mr. Hutchins consisted of two cylindrical 
vessels of equal size, viz., 8 inches diameter, one three times as deep as the 
other,* which were to be buried side by side in the ground. The deeper 
which was to receive the rain, was surmounted by a funnel of the usual char. 
acter, also 8 inches in diameter; having a small hole at the bottom, through 
which the rain should run into the receiver.” The other, which was to L 
serve as an evapometer, was closed by a conical cover with a small hole at : 
the apex; and over this was supported a second conical cover of the samo 
diameter, leaving an interspace of about 1 inch, through which the vapou, 
might diffuse and escape around the edges. Both were to be padlocked, to * 
prevent any vitiation of the results, by unlicénsed interference, on the part 
of any too curious enquirer. 

Before having the instrument constructed, I slightly altered the 
design, by reducing the size of the outer or protecting conical cover of the 
evapometer, and surrounding both the receiving cylinders with a second 
outer cylinder, in order to protect the upper part of the receiver more K, 
effectually against direct heating by the sun, The instrument, thus modi- 
fied, is represented in the accompanying figure ; it was made at the Mathe- 
matical Instrument department and in March 1850 was set up at the Alipore Š 
observatory ; (buried in the ground, in the iminediate neighbourhood of the 
5 inch Symons gauge, which serves for the daily measurement of the rainfall, 

At the beginning, 4 inches of water, as measured in the measure-glass, 
for the 8-inch gauge, was placed in the evapometer, and an equal quantity 
in the receiver of the gauge, (in order to provide for evaporation in antici- 
pation of rain). At the end of a month, the water in both cylinders was 
measured ; and the difference taken as representing the rainfall of the 4 
period. Four inches of water was then replaced in each cylinder, and the 
instruments were closed and left untouched for another month. 

Thus the rainfall collected in the new gauge was measured once a 
month only, while that in the smaller Symon’s gauge was measured daily ; 
and as this comparison was carried on throughout the rains and the subse- S 
quent fine and cold season, the new form of gauge bas been fairly tested. 
The results are given in the following table ; the rain of both gauges having 
been carefully measured, and the accuracy of the measuring-glasses verified 
by weighment of their contents. 'The small corrections, resulting from 
the verifications, have been applied to the figures in the table. 


AY 


* In the drawing sent ono was 20 inches tho other about 7 inches in height. 
a 
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Comparative table of the rainfall at Alipore observatory, as measured daily 
in a 5-inch gauge, and monthly in an S-inch gauge with evapometer. 


z ACTUAL MEASUREMENT e i» d ae 
Monruny. canal 53 = E E - 
Month. Zé = E x z on 
Evapo- Differ. o 
meis, | 9995 | eno. | ES | 33 | £3 
88 | Ša | § 





| Inches, | Inches, | Inches. | Inches. | Inches | Inches. 


April "eru eee eee ee tee eee 3-08 691 283 2-88 201 + 0787 
May e*rreereee Bee Fe eee eee © 337 8:90 553 6:63 4:55 +075 
JUNO ETITA IAY destuctss! 1 9D 18 70 15-02 1531 14 7 +053 
JUI haves cote.ssones sese]  Q'OQ 17:03 13 46 13:71 13:46 4 025 


AQGUS .rrcenuó esas aéses| O74 17-18 13 44 13-70 13:33 +037 
September ..seseessesoso|, 293 | 1695 | 13:32 | 13:57 | 13-17 040 
October ?veeecseeceo eee vostro i | 


3 
November ....ceee eee we ae 362 
December rete eee eee eee de 4 03 ü'44 0:45 0-15 + 0'30 
364 eee 


January... sosse sees sens 
Total ciecel! ss -— ei. 7123 | 6691 +432 
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The quantity shown by the new gauge is therefore constantly in 
excess; and there can be little doubt that this is owing to the evaporation 
from the evapometer being greater them from the gauge. Nevertheless 
for a rough measurement of the rainfall, in the rainy season, the instru- 
ment may serve fairly enough ; and I think that one or two slight alterations 
may very much improve its working. 

It is not difficult to decrease the evaporation in the evapometer by 
increasing the size of the outer cone, and a few trials will show what 


dimensions give the best result. 





VIII.—On some Lepidopterous Insects belonging to the Rhopalocerous 
Genera Euripus and Penthema from India and Burmah.— By J. 
Woonp-Masox, Deputy Superintendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

[Received óth February ;—1Head 6th April 1881.] . 
(With Plates III & IV.) 

b 1. Evmirvs consmmis. Pl. IV, Fig. 3. 

E. Diadema (Hestina) consimilis, Westwood, Gen. Diurn. Lep., vol. ii, p. 281, note, 9. 

T A fine specimen of the female of this striking species taken in the s 

| autumn of the past year in the Thoungyeen forests, British Burmah, by 

12 
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Captain C. T. Bingham has been courteously lent to me by my friend 
Captain G. F. L. Marshall for figuring along with its South-Indian 
representative. 


2. EURIPUS CONSIMILIS, var. MERIDIONALIS, PI. IV, Fig. 2. 

$- Differs from the preceding in having the markings of the upper 
side in all the wings straw-coloured instead of pure and dazzling white ; 
the basal two-thirds of the long streak in the interno-median space, as also 
the streak in the sutural area, of the anterior wings obsolete, and the sub- 
marginal short streaks at the apex of the same wings as prominent as 
those which succeed them; and all the venation of the posterior wings 
much more broadly dark-bordered, with the black patch referred to in the 
original description of Æ. consimilis consequently much less defined. 

All the wings are bright carmine at their insertion on the under side 
just as in typical Æ. consimilis, 

Has, Trevandrum, Travancore, South India. * 


‘sd 


Specimens of the following species were received in the same collec- 

tion with the preceding :—Danais grammica, Boisd. ( = D. ceylonica, v 
Felder) ; Euplea core, Cramer, E. ? montana, Felder; Mycalesis anaxias, 
Hewitson, M. junonia, Butler; Melanitis tristis ? Felder, M. leda, Linn. ; 
Parantirrhea Marshalli, gen. et sp. nov., W.-M. ; Zipoetes* saitis, Hew. ; 
Elymnias caudata, Butler ; Discophora lepida, Moore ; Cirrhochroa lanka, 
Moore; Cynthia erota, Fabr.; Messaras erymanthis, Drury, var. without 
spots on the apical black of the anterior wings; Neptis varmona, Moore ; 
Abisara prunosa, Moore ; Lycaena ethion, Doubld. and Hew., L. decidea, 
Hew. ; Seolitantides nyseus, Guér. ; Myrina atymnus, Cr. ; Pieris remba, 
Moore; Zuchyris paulina, Cr.; Eronia valeria, var. pingasa, two fine 
females; Hebomoia glaucippe, Linn. ; Papilio eurypylus, Linn., P. anti- 
phates, Cr., P. aristolochiae, Fabr., P. jophon, Gray, P. dravidarum, W.-M.. 
a fine series of males, P. polymnestor, Or., and Ornithoptera pompeus, var, 
minos, Cr. 


3. PrNTHEMA Lisanpa. Pl. III, Fig. 1. 













Numerous specimens of both sexes of this well-known species are in 3 
the Museum from the Sikkim Hills, the Naga Hills, and the southern 
slopes of the Khasi Hills (Sylhet), 
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1. PENTHEMA pARLISA. PI. III, Fig. 2. 
P. dartisa, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1878, p. 829, 4 9. 


Both sexes of this distinct species were described by Mr. Moore from 
specimens in my collection obtained in April at Meetan in Upper Tenasse- 
rim at an elevation of 3,000 feet. 

Two specimens of the male out of many captured in March last by 
Captain Bingham in the Thoungyeen forests have been presented to the 
Museum by Captain Marshall. 

This species also differs from P. ligarda in its broader wings, a charac- 
ter not mentioned by Moore in his description of the species. 

The scanty setose clothing of the base of the posterior wings is 
fuscous, 





9. PesrmEMA Biwanawr, n. sp., Pl. IV, Fig. 1. 

d. Differs from P. darlisa in having fully the basal half (including 
the same extent of the abdomial area in the posterior wings) of all the 
wings devoid of markings, the submarginal and discal series of spots alone 
remaining in both pairs; these two series of spots are bluish-white in the 
auterior wings and of a beautiful straw-yellow in the posterior wings; 
they are, in fact, of the same colouf, size, and shape asin P. darlisa ; but 
the inner of the latter two series is closer to the outer, which is placed at 
the same distance from the external margin of the wings. The wings are 
all also somewhat narrower than in P. darlisa, thus approaching those 
of the typical species; and the posterior pair are furnished on the basal 
half, between the median and submedian veins and in the discoidal cell, 
with a thick and conspicuous furry clothing of rich dark fuscous setae 
exactly matching the dark ground-colour of the wings and the abdomen 
of the insect in shade, which setose clothing is so scantily developed as to 
be quite inconspicuous in both the previously deseribed species. "The 
whole body, too, but especially the abdomen, is much darker-coloured than 
in either of them. Shadowy traces of the lost spots are faintly discernible 
on the anterior wings. 

Haz. The Thoungyeen forests, Rritish Burmah, where a single 
specimen was obtained in March last by Captain Bingham, after whom, 
at Captain Marshall's suggestion, I have much pleasure in naming it. 

ExrrANATION oP THE PLATES, 
Plate III. 
Fig. 1. Senthema lisarda, Doubleday, d. 
Fig. 2. JPenthema darlisa, Moore, $. 
| Plato IV. 
Fig. 1. Fenthema Binghami, n. sp., d. 
Fig. 2. BAuripus consimilis, var. meridionalis, 9 . 
Fig. 3. Buripus consimilis, Westword, 9. 
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1X.—On the Voles (Arvicola) of the Himalayas, Tibet, and Afghanistan 
—By W. T. Bnasronp, F. R. S, &e. 


: [Received 6th May 1881; Read Ist Jane 1881.] : 
(With Plates I and II.) 


Within the last few years several species of Arvicola have been de- 
scribed from the Himalayas and from the country north of the range ; and 
quite recently two additional forms have been procured from the same 
region, and two others have been found in the collection of the East-India 
Museum—one from the Himalayas, the other from Afghanistan. I pro- 
pose in the present paper to give an account of all the Himalayan, Tibetan, 
and Afghan Voles hitherto described, so far as I am acquainted with them. 
I also propose to describe and figure the molar dentition of all available 1 
forms. I may add that I have had the advantage of examining the original 
specimens of all the species described, 3 

There is much reason to doubt whether any kind of Arvicola has & 
hitherto been described within the limits of the Oriental Region proper®, 
the forms occurring on the Himalayas being found at an elevation where 
there is either an intermingling of Oriental and Palwarctie types, or where 
the latter prevail—the rodents, undoubtedly obtained from the plains of 
India, that bave been referred to the genus Arvicola being really true 
Murinz, without the peculiar dental organization of the Voles. Such is 
especially the case with Arvicola bengalensis and A. indica of Gray and < 
Hardwicke's * Illustrations of Indian Zoology,’ both of these forms having 
been shown to belong to the Murine genus or subgenus JVesokiat. 

The earliest description of a Himalayan Arvicola, so far as I am 
aware, was that of A. roylei, by Dr. Gray, 1842. The same animal was 


* In Blyth's ‘Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum of the Asiatic Society," i 
Calcutta, a stuffed skin of Arvicola royleí is included, and said to have been obtained 
from Pind Dádun Khán, in the Punjab. This specimen was presented by Mr. 
Theobald in 1863, according to the catalogue; but it is remarkable that no referenco 
is given, and that the species is not mentioned in either of the two lists of specimens 
from Pind Dídun Khán and other places presented to the Society's Museum by Mr. 
Theobald in 1853 (J. A. S. B. 1853, xxii. pp. 410, 680), The specimen could not be 
found lately, when a search was mado for it at my requost. I have no hesitation in 
that either the identification or the locality is open to grave question, and 
re in rejecting the evidence as for the present in need of confirmation. T 
: a eS A. S. B. 1863, xxxii. p. 328; Anderson, J. A. S, B. 1878, xlvii. pt. 2, 
pp. 214,221, 227. — 
(— 4 For references see synonymy of species. 
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mentioned at p. lxviii of the “ Memoir on the Mammalogy of the Hima- 
layas," by W. Ozilby, published as an appendix in Royle's * Jue uei 
of the Botany &c. of the Himalayas,’ and the dried skin was said to be 
undistinguishable from that of A. arvalis. In the same memoir, on the 
preceding page (lxvii), another short-tailed rodent is said to have been 
observed by Hodgson and Herbert, and supposed to be a Lemming. The 
animals noticed were doubtless Arvicola, no Lemming having ever been 
found as yet in the Himalayan area. The original specimen of A. roylei 
has been preserved in the British Museum, and was originally procured by 
Royle, it is said from Kashmir. 

The next notice in order of date was by Mr. Hodgson, who, in 1849, 
recorded the occurrence of an Arvicoline animal in Sikkim. For this form, 
which he considered the type of a new genus, he proposed the name Neodon 
sikimensis. As will be shown presently, the genus cannot be maintained 
as distinct from Arvicola, although it forms a well-marked section, dis- 
tinguished by its dentition.. In 1863 Mr. Blyth proposed a third genus 
Phaiomys, for a species, which he named PÀ. leucurus, brought by Mr. 
Theobald from the banks of the I'somoriri, in Western Tibet. The reasons 
assigned for the establishment of the genus, namely, that the Tibetan form 


is more robust and has a well-developed thumb and nail to the fore foot, 


appear to have been suggested by comparison of an abnormally large in- 
dividual with but one or two species of Arvicola, since many Voles are 
equally robust, and numerous species possess a well-marked thumb fur- 
nished with a nail*. The specific name also, having been preoccupied, has 
been changed to A. blythe. 

The three species thus described were all enumerated in Blyth’s 
‘ Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum Asiatic Society,” published 
in 1863, and two of them were described in Jerdon's ‘Mammals of India,’ 
The third species, Phaiomys leucurus, was noticed only, not described, as 
the trans-Himalayan region was not comprised in the countries the animals 
of which were included by Jerdon in his fauna. No further addition was 
made to the number of Arvicoline animals from the Himalayas for some 
years, until, in 1872, A. Milne-Edwards described a new species, Æ. melan- 
ogaster, brought by Pére David from the eastern portion of the Himalayan 


* Seo 'Sciontifio Results of the Second Yarkand Mission,” Mammalia, pp. 39—43. 
There are three serious misprints on p. 39. Tho first, 15 lines from the bottom, con- 


‘ists of the omission of the words “of the thumb” after “ungual phalanx." The 


second is in the measurements: * Do. of fore foot and claws" should be “Length of 
fore foot" &c.; as it stands it appears to bo the breadth. The third is the worst of 
all: I wished to point out that if tho genus Phaiomys bo retained, the correct spelling 


is Pheomys; Tho printer has made nonsense of this by putting Phaiomys in both 


instances, 
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tract. Another form was procured by Dr. Stoliezka on his last journey, 
when attached to Sir D. Forsyth's mission to Eastern Turkestan. ‘This 
Vole was described by myself, in 1875, as A. stoliczkanus. In 1878 I re- 
ceived from my friend Mr. A. B. Wynne, of the Geological Survey of 
India, a skin and skull of an Arvico/a obtained by him at Mari or Murree, 
in the hills north of the Punjab. On comparing this specimen with the 
description of Arvicola roylei, Y found considerable similarity but there 
appeared to be a difference in the characters of the posterior upper molar 
teeth. "This distinction alone, however, I thought insufficient without 
further comparison; and I therefore waited until I returned to England 
last year, when I compared the Murree animal (of which, in the meantime, 
Mr. Wynne had procured for me additional specimens) with the type of 
A. roylei, and ascertained that the two were distinct. At the same time 
Mr, Thomas found an example of another species from Kumaon in the 
specimens of the East.India Company's Museum, whieh had just been 
made over to the British Museum; and Dr..Scully brought sev@@al skins 
and spirit-specimens of yet another form» from Gilgit. All these forms 
appeared to be undescribed. One more skin in the East-India Company’s 
collection, procured by Griffith in Afghanistan, &nd hitherto supposed to 
be an imperfect specimen of Mus metfada, proved, on the skull being 
extracted, to be an Arvicola. There does not seem to be any definite 
character by which, judging from dried skins, this form can be distinguish- 
ed from the Mongolian A. mandarinus; and although it is by no means 
improbable that fresh specimens may show the existence of specific dis- 
tinction, it does not appear advisable to propose anew name for the 
Afghan specimen on the evidence of a single dried skin. 

All of these Voles are fairly distinguishable by their dentition, and all 
when placed together, can be recognized by slight differences of coloration, 
and frequently by the relative proportions of the ears, feet, toes, or tail; 
but in descriptions it is very difficult to explain small distinctions of — 
due to different shades of brown more or less mixed with grey, black, red, 
or yellow. 

As is well known, the genus Arvicola is distributed throughout nearly 
the whole of the Palwarctic and Nearctic Regions, and comprises many 
species, The classification of these forms has proved a by no means easy 
problem, and various plans have been proposed; the best known and sim- 
plest of these appéars to be that of Blasius*, some form of which has been 

by most modern writers. This system depends chiefly on the 


.* München, Bull. Akad. 1853, col. 267; Münch. Gel. Anz. xxxvii. 1863, col, 105. 
The first sketch of the scheme ‘wasin 
»yserling and Blasius t Washetitiere Marofa n (1840), p: 40. 
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characters of the molar teeth, and especially on the number of prisms, 
triangles, or spaces on the crowns, and the number of external and internal 
salient angles on the sides of each tooth. In estimating the number of 
prisms or spaces (Schmelzschlingen), those on different sides of the tooth 
are eounted separately, unless they are exactly opposite to each other; 
whilst in estimating the salient angles, all that form a distinct fold on the 
outside of the tooth are enumerated, although, when the teeth are but 
little worn, such angles are not conspicuous on the crown. Asin most 
other systems of biological definition, it is impossible to obtain absolute 
uniformity, since it is often a question whether the spaces on the crown of 
the tooth enclosed by angles on opposite sides correspond or alternate, and, 
consequently, whether they are to be counted as two oras one. An in- 
stance is afforded by the lower molar teeth of A. sikimensis (see Plate I. 
fg. A). In the first tooth itis difficult to say whether the number of 
spaces or prisms should be counted as 7, 8, or 9, the latter number, bow- 
ever, would best agree with the general practice ; but in the hindmost lower 
molar we might by this plan count 5 prisms, whereas, in accordance with 
the usual plan, the number is but 3. To avoid this difficulty some writers 
enter into details on the construction of the separate teeth*, but this 
makes the description rather long. 

In counting the external and internal angles also, it is difficult at 
times to say whether a mere convexity, that does not form a distinct 
angle, or a comparatively rudimentary fold, such as is frequently fouud in 
the anterior portion of the first lower molar, should be included or not ; 
and there are sometimes individual variations within the limits of the same 
species. Good figures are the only safeguards against misunderstanding, 

The European forms are thus divided by Blasius :— 

I. .Molars furnished with roots in the adult animal. 
A. Hxrvrp cvs, Illig. 
. First lower molar with 7 spaces, 4 outer and 5 inner angles ; second lower 
^. molar with 3 divided spaces and 8 internal and external angles ; second 
"upper molar with 4 spaces, 9 outer and 2 inner angles. The inter- 
parietal bone throughout the whole breadth of its hinder margin 
raised in a flat convexity, a pointed projection in the middle of the 
bone in front, and a long gradually diminishing point on each side. 
The European forms are A. glareolus and A. rutilus. 


II. Afolars rootless. 


B. PALUDICOLA. 
First lower molar with 7 spaces, 4 outer and 5 inner angles ; second lower 
molar with 5 simple spaces and 3 internal and external angles; second 


* For instance, Coues and Allen, ‘Monograph of North-American Rodentia,’ 
Muride, genus Arvicola, 
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upper molar with 4 spaces, 3 outer and 2 inner angles. Interparietal 

bone with the hinder edge raised in the middle, concave towards the I 

sides, with a projecting point in the middle in front, obliquely trun- 

cated on the sides, and terminating in long points projecting outwards 

and backwards, Dorsal surface of body grey of various shades to 

brownish black. " 

This comprises 4, amphibius, A. nivalis, A. ratticeps, and A. brandti. 
C. AGRICOLA. 
First lower molar with 9 spaces, 5 outer and 6 inner angles; second upper 

molar with 5 spaces, and 3 angles both inside and outside; second E; 

lower molar with 5 spaces and 3 angles on each side. The inter- 

parietal elevated into a flat convexity along the whole width of the 

hinder margin, produced into an angle in front, and cut off almost at 

a right angle at the sides. The dorsal surface of the body dark 

blackish, brownish grey. ~ 

The only European form is A. agrestis, | 
D. ARVICOLA. 
First lower molar with 9 spaces, 5 outer and 6 inner angles; second upper 

molar with 4 spaces, 3 outer and 2 inner angles; socond lower molar ^ 

with 5 simple spaces and 3 angles, both outside and inside, Inter- | 

parietal convexly swollen throughout the whole breadth of the binder 

margin, produced in front into a middle point, attenuate at the sides . 

and sharply truncate, with a short oblique pointed projection directed 

outwards and backwards. Dorsal surface grey of various shades. 

This, the typical form, is again divided into:—the Long-eared Voles, 
Arvicola—with 8 mamm:e (4 on the breast, 4 on the groin), the planta h, 
with 6 distinctly separate roundish tubercles, the ear projecting beyond 
the fur, and the eye rather large; and the Short-eared Voles, Microtus— 
with only 4 mamma, all on the groin, the planta with 4 tubercles, ears - 
concealed by the fur, and eye very small. The first comprises the Buropean 
A. campestris and A. arvalis and several Asiatic species, such as 4. socialis 
A. saxatilis, and A. gregalis ; the second A, subterraneus and A. sav 

The American species have been similarly classified by Baird* and 
Couest. ‘Che only European section said to be represented in America is 
the Hypudeus of Keyserling and Blasius$, for which, as it is not the 
original Hypudeus of Illiger§, Coues has proposed the name Hvotomys. 

It appears probable that this name must be adopted for the section — 
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Arvicole with rooted molars in the adult state. By both Baird and Coues 
Lvotomys and Hypudeus are classed as a distinct genus. The true Arvieole 
of North America are divided into four subgenera, “As none of these are 
Himalayan, it is unnecessary to specify them more fully. Oné of these 
sections ( Zemioftomys of Baird, Afyonomes of Coues), like the European 
Agricola and the Himalayan Neodon, has 3 salient angles on the inside of 
the second upper molar; but it has a 7-spaced first lower molar with but 
4 outer and 5 inner angles, instead of a 9-spaced tooth with 5 outer and 
6 inner angles, 

We may now feturn to the Himalayan and Tibetan forms. None, so 
far as I know, have rooted molars. I have not been able to examine all 
the species; but as there are no roots to the molars of A. sikimensis, A. 
toynnet, A. blythi, A. blanfordi, or A. stracheyi, 1 think it improbable that 
the allied forms should exhibit so remarkable a character. All but two 
A. sikimensis and A. melanogaster, have the first lower molar, as in 
Blasius's section Paludicola (and as in Hypudeus or Lvotomys), with 7 
prismatic spaces, and normally with 4 outer and 5 inner angles, a fifth 
more or less rudimentary outer angle in front being present in some forma. 
The second lower and the second upper molar have also the same structure 
as the corresponding teeth in European forms of Paludicola—the circum- 
stance that in some forms there are but 3 double spaces in the second lower 
molar instead of 5 simple prisms being, in fact, of no structural importance 
since the difference depends on whether the angles on opposite sides of the 
tooth correspond or alternate ; and there is every possible gradation between 
one condition and the other. The Himalayan species, with 7-spaced an- 
terior lower molars, however, are divided into two groups by the structure 
of the hinder upper molar. In Æ, stoliczkanus, A. stracheyt, A. roylei, A. 
blanfordi, and A. wynnei this tooth terminates in a narrow elongate lobe, 
produced backwards in the direction of the row of teeth, and posteriorly 
destitute of salient angles; whilst in 4. biythi and in A. manderinus (7) 
the last upper molar terminates, as in A. amphibius and its allies, in a 
crescent or transverse lobe, with a well-marked internal salient angle. 
The latter two species appear to belong to the European section Paludi- 
cola ; for the former I venture to propose a new section, A/ticola, of which 
A. stoliczkanus may be considered the type. In this form and in the 
nearly allied A. stracheyi the structure of the last tooth is so peculiar that 


they certainly deserve distinction, There are two small external angles 


anteriorly and two posteriorly, the two pairs being separated by a deep 
sinus, and there are but two interior angles, both, however, much stronger 
than those on the outer side of the tooth. These two typical forms of 
Alticola, moreover, are well distinguished from the others by the absence 
of any claw to the thumb. Of the other three forms A. wynnei is distin- 
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guished by having on the upper molar two well.marked external and two 
equally strong internal angles on the front part of the tooth, and a third 
rounded external atigle on the posterior lobe; whilst in A. roylei and 
A. blanfordi there is a nearer approach to the structure of A. stoliczkanus, 
but there are three internal angles on the last upper molar. 

A. sikimensis and A. melanogaster differ from the other Himalayan 
forms, firstly by having a longer first lower molar with, normally, 9 spaces, 
though there are fewer in A. melanogaster, owing to some of the angles 
on opposite sides corresponding; secondly, in both the first and second 
upper molars having an additional internal angle posteriorly. In the 
characters of the first lower and second upper molars, A. sikimensis agrees 
with the European A. agrestis, the type of the subgenus Agricola of 
Blasius, and the second upper molar is similar to that in the American 
subgenus Myonomes of Coues (type A. riparius), of which the first lower 
molar has but 7 prismatic spaces; but the first upper molar in A, siki- 
mensis is different from that in any known European or American form, 
though, as will presently be noticed, there is a Western-Asiatic species 
with somewhat similar dentition There can be but little doubt that the 
distinction was observed by Hodgson; it was noticed by Jerdon, and 
appears to have been the principal character upon which Hodgson’s genus 
Neodon was founded. Another peculiarity of A. sikimensis, also mention- 
ed by the same naturalists, is that the posterior lower molars are scarcely 
narrower than the preceding tooth. In most species of Arvicola there is 
a much greater diminution in the breadth of the lower molars posteriorly. 

Although I fully admit the value of the distinction, I fail to see that 
the presence of this additional angle in the first upper molar of A. siki- 
mensis proves that that species is generically distinct from A. agrestis 
(Agricola). The difference appears to me of the same value* as that 
between A. agrestis, for instance, and A. arvalis; that is to say, the dis- 
tinction is merely sectional or subgeneric, I consequently consider Weodon 
a section or subgenus of Arvicola, 

The species from Moupin, in Eastern Tibet, called A. melanogaster by 
A. Milne-Edwards, has a somewhat peculiar dentition owing to so many 

* In tho ‘Scientific Results of tho Second Yarkand Mission, Mammalia, p. 41, 
footnote, I remarked that the additional prism on the last upper molar of A. saxatilis 
and A. brandti nppeared to be quite as important ns tho presence of one ridge more, 


than in other species, on the first upper molar of A. sikimensis. After a more exton- - 
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of the angles on opposite sides of the molars corresponding and the 
spaces on the crowns of the teeth being consequently double or diamond- 
shaped instead of triangular, and their number necessarily smaller. ‘I'he 
number of internal and external angles in the first and second upper molars 
is however, the same asin A. sikimensis, and the species may therefore, 
for the present, be assigned to the same section. 

The Western-Asiatic form above referred to as resembling Neodon in 
its: dentition is A. guentheri, Danford and Alston*, from Asia Minor. 
The posterior inner angles on the first and second upper molars, judging 
from the figure given, are less developed than in A. sikimensis (but still 
they exist), and all the molar teeth, both in the upper and lower jaws, are 
very similar to those in the Sikkim species. Externally A. guentheri is 
very different, as it has but a rudimentary thumb without any claw, a 
much shorter tail, different coloration, &c. 

The folowing table will show how the species of Himalayan and 
Tibetan Voles hitherto described may be distinguished by the characters 
of their teeth :— 

I, The anterior upper molar has 3 angles inside and 3 outside; 
the second 2 inside and 3 outside. "The anterior lower 
molar has normally 7 spaces, 

A. The posterior upper mófur terminates behind in a narrow 
process prolonged backwards in the line of the jaw.— 
ALTICOLA. 

a. ‘The posterior upper molar has two strong internal angles 
and four weak outer angles, tho two anterior of the 
latter widely separated from tho two posterior. 

a. The posterior lobe of the last upper molar behind the 
second inner angle is much less than half tho length 


of the tooth... obs Sak SER O26 ES RA ERN ada KENN LUC ORE Cee ESS 22a "7 9 l. A. sfolicakanus, 
B. The posterior lobe of the last upper molar behind th 
second inner angle is half tho length of the tooth...... 2. A. stracheyi. 


b. Tho posterior upper molar has 2 internal and 3 external 
Angles Me 3. 4 toynnet, 
e, The posterior upper molar has 3 angles on each sido, 
a. In the anterior lower molar the first inner angle is 
behind (proximal to) the first outer... scere de 4. roles, 
B. In the anterior lower molar the first inner angle is in 
front of (distal to) the first outer... seen De 4. Man/ordi. 
B. The posterior upper molar does not terminate behind in a 
narrow process prolonged backward in the line of tho 
jaw,—PAaLvpicoLa. | | 
a. The posterior upper motar has 3 external angles, and the 
first lower molar 4... ccc sce een nnne nnnm ntn 6. A. blythé 
b. The posterior upper molar has 4 external angles, and the 
first lower molar 5...... «eere rnm T. A. mandarin ? 


id P. Z. B. 1880, p. 62, pl. v. 
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Il. The anterior upper molar has 4 angles inside and 3 outside; 
the second 3 inside and 3 outside; the anterior lower molar 
has normally 9 spaces, —N konox, 
A, Tho posterior inner angle in thé two anterior npper molars 
is weaker than the other inner angles of the same tooth; 
the last upper molar ends with an internal projecting 
spur; the first lower molar has 6 well-marked angles 
Indo. LL. sic ien ask sevuss usi die vin De Mie: GEERMPMITA, 
B, The posterior inner angle in both the anterior ance anoles 
is usually equal or nearly equal to the others; the Inst 
upper molar, asa rule, does not terminate with an inter- ^ 
nal spur; the first lower molar has 5 well-marked angles 
insido ....ssoo vice ee cscs secs vossuocsoveceonecseegue D, A melanogaster, 
N.B. The differonces in the molar teeth of the last two specios are not constant, 
and the distinction of the species depends on external characters. 


In the next table an attempt is made to discriminate the forms by 
external characters :— 


I. Thumb rndimentary and clawless, i 
Colour light ferruginous brown ....ssesssre ern nnn Le A, stoliczkanas. 
. Colour light brown, with a grey tinge s.s.s isse sess 2. A. atracheyi. 
: II. Thumb with a small claw. 
A. Ears short, not projecting beyond the fur. 
Colour dark rich brown, lower parts Iffht brown .... 3. A. seynnes. 
Colour yellowish brown, with a rufous tinge; lower 
parts buff 0233 nade NURA 4wENSCN E KWEN (5€ he ERR LA aes roylei, 
Colour earthy brown; lower parts whitish........ ess 6. A. blythii. 
Colour light greyish rufescent brown (isabelline); lowor 
paris r 
B. Ears projecting beyond the fur, 
a. Ears only projecting by about one third of their length. 
Colour dark yellowish or rufous-brown; underparts 
slaty grey; hind foot 4^; inch, ear less than # inch long 9. 4, melanogaster 
b. Ears projecting by fully half their length. " 
Colour dark yellowish brown; lower parts slaty groy ; 
hind foot $ inch, ears fully 4 inch long; tail one 
third the length of the head and body ,.... s»... « B. A, sthimensis, 
Colour light greyish rufescent brown; ears nearly 
# inch long; tail half the length of the head, 
and LOdyssrecessccenccrscssersesscovsevecess 5. A. blanfordi, 


Sectioh I. ALTICOLA. 


The first lower molar witb, normally, 7 spaces, 4 or 5 external and 5 inter- 
nal angles; the first upper molar with 6 spaces, 3 inner and 3 outer i | 
CNN seges; 9 pabor 1.3 inves angln s t | 
e. — third terminating in an elongate lobe, produced backwards in the line — — — 
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1. Arvicola stoliczkanus. 
Arvicola stoliczkanus, WW. Blanford, J. A. S, B 1875, xliv. pt. 2, p. 107; 

Soient. Res. Second Yarkand Miss., Mamm. 1879, p. 42, pl. viii. fig. 1, 

pl. x b. fig. 2. 

Colour bright ferruginous brown above*, white below, the two colours 
sharply divided ; feet and tail white. 

Fur soft, rather woolly, dark leaden grey at the base, the terminal 
fourth on the back rufous-white, tipped with darker rufous, numerous 
rather longer hairs with dark rufous-brown tips being intermixed. 

Ears small, completely concealed by the fur, covered with short bright 
rufous hair towards the margin inside, and with longer and paler hair 
outside, 

Feet small; claws long, compressed, much concealed by long white 
hairs ; thumb quite rudimentary and clawless. Tarsus hairy below, and 
with a few hairs between the pads of the toes, 

Tail short, apparently about a quarter the length of the head and body 
together, covered with stiff fulvescent white hair, which extend half an 
inch beyond the end. 


inches. 

* Length of head and body ...........-......, 40 
- teil without hairs .... .........» L'O 

» tarsus and hind foot with claws .. O7 

2 SAUL: aaea »aewrad awe. e wrea QAO 


The description and measurements are from dried skins, 
The following are the characters of the molar teeth :— 
Upper molar r, 5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles, 


,? 3! IT, + , 3 ” 9 2 ” hA 
, LAJ Itt, 3 L1] + FRI ” 2 a ” 
Lower molar 1,7 ,, 5 m 5: 0 * * 
LE If, 5 LEJ 3 pt r 3 ” ?** 
p> ?? itt, 3 LEJ 3 of hi 3 LAJ nF 


The hinder upper molar has two strong salient angles on the anterior 
portion of the inner side; on the outer side there are anteriorly two weak 
angles rather close together, then a deep sinus or emargination opposite 
to the second inner angle, and behind this the tooth terminates in a narrow 
elongate process with two slight projecting angles on the external side 
only, none on the inside, This process behind the second inner angle is 
much less than half the length of the tooth. 

The only two specimens of this species hitherto examined are from 
the high plateaus of Northern Ladák (Western Tibet). 


* In tho figure given in the ‘Scientiflo Results of the Second Yarkand Mission 
the colour is too dull and brown : it should be more rufous. 
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2. Arvicola stracheyi. (Teeth, Plate I. fig. C.) 
Arvicola stracheyi, Oldfield Thomas, Ann. §& Mag. Nat. Hist. Oct. 
1880, ser, 5, vol. vi. p. 332. 

Colour light brown, with a grey tinge above, white below ; forehead 
rather dusky ; feet and tail white. 

Fur soft, long, slaty grey at the base; on the back there is a pale 
whitish band on the hairs, a little way from the skin (this may, perhaps, be 
an individual peculiarity or due to season, only one specimen being known) 
the first and third fourths of the length being slaty grey and the terminal 
fourth brownish yellow, some hairs with black tips being interspersed. 
On the lower parts the basal half of the hairs is grey, the terminal half 
white. 

Ears small, not projecting beyond the fur and thickly covered inside 
and out with moderately long hair. | 

Feet of moderate size; claws pale, overhung with hairs; thumb quite 3 
rudimentary and clawless; fourth toe in the fore foot slightly longer than 
the second, and the third longer than the fourth by about the same differ- 
ence. In the hind foot the second and fourth toes are nearly ess third 
very little longer. Tarsus hairy below. 

Tail short (vertebra preserved), apparently not more than one fifth 
the length of the head and body, covered with white hairs, which extend E 
half an inch beyond the end. 





inches, 

Length of head and body "4997242 "9*9 37 
z: tail without hairs, ........ 07 
* tarsus and hind foot without claws... 0:65 


The description and measurements are from a single dried skin 
brought by Capt. (now Lieut.-Gen.) H. Strachey from Kumaon, and 
presented to the East-India Museum, where it was entered in the 
Catalogue as Oricetus songarus. When the zoological specimens of the 
East-India were incorporated in the British Museum, the skull was ex- 
tracted by Mr. Thomas and the real nature of the animal recognized. 

Tab The following are the characters of the molar teeth :— 
A " Upper motae leise gie eg apes eur) 
l T 
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inner side followed by the straight inner edge of the long posterior lobe. 
On the outer side there are, anteriorly, two weak angles rather close to- 
gether, then a deep sinus opposite to the second inner angle, and behind 
this the tooth terminates in a narrow elongate process with two slight 
angles on the outer side only; none inside. This process, behind the 
second inner angle, is half the length of the tooth. 

In the first lower molar the anterior inner and outer angles are almost 
rudimentary on the crown, but they form distinct folds on the sides of the 
tooth*. The first three spaces in this tooth are confluent, the first two 
especially are scarcely separable. The same is the caso with the first and 
second spaces in the second lower molar, and with the second and third 
spaces in the third; in the latter case the two are just sufficiently distin- 
guishable to be counted apart. 


3. Arvicola wynnei. (Teeth, Plate I, fig. B.) 


Arvicola wynnei, WF. Blanford, J. A. S. B. 1880, Vol. XLIX, Pt. II, 
p. 244. 

Culour above dark rich brown, with a slight greyish tinget; head 
rufescent; lower parts pale brown; tail the same colour as the back; feet 
covered with brown hairs above, soles pale. 

Fur very soft; hairs very dark leaden grey, nearly black at the base, 
and for three fourths to four fifths of theif length on the back, the tips 
being rufous-brown in general, some more or less grey ; the terminal por- 
tion on the lower parts pale brown. No longer hairs on the back; a few 
scarcely exceeding the rest of the fur, on the rump. The length of the 
hair on the back in skins collected in the summer and autumn is half an 
inch or rather less. 

Ears short and rounded, completely concealed by the fur, thinly clad 
with long hair on the external surface, and with short brown hair on the 
inside towards the border; a tuft of long bair on the anterior edge of the 
inner surface. 

Whiskers brown, the lower greyish, the longest reaching the ear. 

Feet moderate ; fore feet rather large; claws long, compressed, white, 
not overhung with long hairs. Thumb of fore foot short, with a short 
compressed claw ; the middle toe exceeds the fourth by about half the 
length of the terminal phalanx; the fourth is scarcely longer than the 
second, which extends by about the length of its last phalanx beyond the 
fifth. In the hind foot the third toe is very little longer than the second, 


* They are not counted in the original description; but I think that similar folds 
should be noticed, and they appear to be ificladed by Blasius. 

f In one specimen preserved in spirits the greyish tinge is wanting, and the 
colour above dark chestnut, 





» 
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which, again, is but little longer than the fourth. This exceeds the fifth 
by more than the length of its last phalanx, and the fifth is longer than 
the first by about half the same length. There are five pads or tubercles 
beneath the fore foot; the two hinder the largest, opposite to each other 
and to the base of the thumb; the three distal pads small, and arrangod 
in a triangle at the base of the toes. - On the sole of the hind foot there 
are also five tubercles—two in front, one on each side of the base of the 
middle toe, another pair at the base of the two outer toes, the outer nearer 
the distal extremity of the foot than the inner, and the fifth at the proxi- 
mal extremity of the naked sole, and about as far behind that at the base > 
of the fifth toe as the latter is from the pair at the base of the middle toe. 
Lower portion of tarsus hairy. . 

Tail between one third and one fourth the length of the head and 
body, almost cylindrical, diminishing but little in thickness towards the ~ 
end, clothed with long hair at the base, and with short brown hair through- x 
out the terminal three quarters of its length. Tbe hairs only project one | 
eighth to one fourth of an inch beyond the end of the tail. | 

The following are the dimensions of the specimens, both adult males, 
in spirit* :— 





Length of head and body from nose to vent ........ 475 35 
Tail from vent (hair at end not included) .......... LBS 142 
Height of ear from orifice ..... 44 eere ee neo 0'25 026 
Breadth o£ ditto... 2-240427... v esdeuteusiceesa "QUAD "UD 


Length of fore foot without claws ..,............ 04 — 04 oo - 4 
2 hind foot and tarsus without claws ...... O07 or. 
^ claw of middle toe ......... eqs x» 9v» OE LO 
The incisors are deep orange. The following are the characters of the 
moler 5 Upper molar 1, 5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles, 
LE "n Il, 4 n " 3 , , 2 LI 7} 
" » 1,4 » 8 " n 2 ” ” 
. Lower molar I, 7 » 4 " » O " " 
" * It, 3 " 3 »" " 3 ” ” 5 
" » Hl, 3 " 3 "» » 3 " " ~ 
The two anterior upper molars resemble those in all other Himalayan " 





of European and American forms. ‘The hinder upper molar has two small 
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a very little deeper and somewhat broader than that between the first and 
second. The posterior portion of the tooth is a nearly oval longitudinal 
lobe, forming rather more than one third the length, more prominent 
externally than internally, so as to form a blunt third external angle, but 
not sufficiently prominent on the inner side to form a third inner saliency. 
The spaces or prisms of a tooth like this are always somewhat indefinite ; 
the first space is enclosed by the anterior outer and the corresponding inner 
angle ; the second is not separated from the first, and is enclosed by the 
second outer angle, the third by the second inner angle, and the fourth 
corresponds to the posterior lobe. 

In the first lower molar the first three spaces are confluent, and so are 
the fourth and fifth. Th@anterior outer and inner angles project less than 
those behind ; the first inner angle especially, whieh is close to the extre- 
mity of the tooth, and much in advance of the (first outer angle, is weak 
“and rounded ; these two anterior angles enclose the first space, which is 
oblóng-ovate, with its longer diameter diagonally placed. The third inner 
and outer angles are so nearly opposite to each other that it is almost a 
question whether the two spaces they enclose should not be considered as 
one. In the secend and third lower molars all the spaces are lozenge- 
shaped, the outer and inner angles being nearly or quite opposite to each 
other, and each space being bounded both by an exterior and an interior 
angle. The outer external angles of the third lower molar are rather less 
prominent than the inner. The third molar is considerably narrower than 
the second, and the second somewhat narrower than the first. 

The interparietal bone is subtriangular. The hinder margin, neglect- 
ing small projections and emarginations, runs nearly straight, and consists 
of two slightly concave halves meeting in a trifling angle, projecting in the 
middle; the anterior margin is formed by two almost straight lines meet- 
ing in the middle of the skull at an angle a little more open than a right 
angle, without any point projecting anteriorly beyond the angle. The 
nasals in the only skull I have extracted are slightly injured behind, so I 
cannot determine the shape of the posterior extremity ; the outer edge of 
each appears to be convex throughout, not emarginate posteriorly. 

The following are the dimensions of a skull :— 

| inches, 
Length from occipital plane to end of nasals ..........— l1 
= OP MREAIN 4⸗998 
Breadth across widest parts of zygomatic arches ........ 074 
3 between orbits where narrowest ......-....... O18 
^ © Of nasal bones in front o...-ssesseeseseveress Old 
» of interparietal DONG ....»o00092299 990999990 0:23 
Length of upper molars together .......« 2 nS 028 
14 
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Distance from upper molars to incisors ....,....sseeeee2 O'BS 
Length of lower jaw from condyle to symphysis ........ 0785 
* of lower molars together ........ "veweasusesq AS 


This species has been deseribed from two specimens in spirit and two 
skins, procured at the hill-station of Mari (Murree) in the Punjab by Mr. 
A, B. Wynne, of the Geological Survey of India. All the specimens were 
captured, I believe, by a house-cat ; so the animal is probab!y common in 
the gardens of the station, The native name is Kanis (Kunnees). 


There is in the British Museum a specimen in spirit of an Arvicola 
of unknown locality, but probably Himalayag, and very possibly from 
Kashmir, having the same dentition as Æ. wynnei, but differently coloured 
with larger ears. This specimen was obtained by purchase, together with 
a specimen of Nesokia bengalensis (N. indica, Blyth and Jerdon) and 
some other mammals, all apparently Indian, but all supposed at the time 
to be from Africa. I shall not name a specimen of such dubious antece- 
dents; there is not sufficient evidence that it is even Indian, or that it 
comes from the same country as the associated specimens ; but asit is far 
from improbable that it may prove to be Himalayan, the foliowing charac- 
ters may enable the species to be identified when met with :— 

Colour brown (about the same as a wild rabbit, not dark rufous brown 
like typical A. wynnei) above, whitish below. The tail much darker above 
than below. Feet brown above, similar in proportions and pads to those 
of A. wynnei. Ears rounded, projecting considerably beyond the fur. 
Teeth as in A, wynnei. 


Length of head and body from nose to vent ........ 4 d 
* tail from vent (hair at end not included),........ 13 
Height of ear from orifice ee ee ee ee 0:42 
Breadth of ditto eee Oe eee eh ewe eee eee 0:37 
Length of forefoot without claws ........ 036 
» hindfoot and tarsus TED 0:7 


It should be mentioned that the peculiar form of the last upper molar, 
characteristic of the Section .4/ficola, has hitherto only been found in 
Himalayan species of Arvicola. 

4, Arvicola roylei. (Teeth, Plate I. fig. OD) 
Arvicola roylei, Gray, Ann. 4. Mag. Nat: 333 Vol. X, p. "egt. p. 615 
epu — pee ig Oy Hebel, P 
J —— | * As. As. Boe; p. . 125 (1863); Jordon, 
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Colour above yellowish brown,* rather rufous in the middle of the 
back, below paler and isabelline or fulvous; tail brown above, white below ; 
feet apparently the same colour as the lower parta. 

Fur dark slaty at the base and for about two thirds of the length, the 
terminal third being tawny at first, the tips partly brown, partly black on 
the upper parts; on the lower parts all the tips are tawny. 

Ears small, hairy, concealed by the fur. 

Feet small; claws pale, short, overhung by hairs; thumb in the fore 
foot very small, but with a distinct claw ; middle finger but little longer 
than the fourth, which is considerably bonis than the second. The cha- 
racters of the toes in the hind feet, whieh are contracted in the dried skin, 
cannot be made out cleanly. 

Tail nearly cylindrical, apparently rather more than a third of the 
length of head and body together, and covered with short hair, which only 
extends a short distance beyond the end, and is rather darker and more 
rufescent above than below. 

The measurements are taken from the dried skin (1) ; those given by 
Jerdon, from a specimen collected by himself, are added (2) as will be 


shewn presently, it is not certain that this specimen was of the same 
species, 


a) (2) 

an. ttl. 

Length of head and body................ ......... 4... B 3:75 

z of a anasan AL KONO 
* of tarsus and hind foot without claws.....,... O'S 


The following are the characters of the molar teeth — 

Upper molar I, 5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles. 
* * I I, 4 ” 3 m 
" " III, 3 » 3 * 

Lower molar 1,7 un 4 s 
" 5 ARS " 3 
sö » 111,3 3 


In the first upper moles the — Ds — is n little in front of 
the corresponding inner angle. The last upper molar has three nearly 


» Li »t 


LAU »! 


cau 2 t 


* Gray calls the colour rufous-grey. As he undoubtedly described the samo skin 
as I have examined, I can only say that his ideas of coloration were different from 
mine, for it is difficult to belicve that the colour has changed from rufous-grey to yol- 


lowish brown. A change from yellowish brown to rufous-grey would bo far more 


likely to result had tho specimon been exposed to light ; to tho bost of my belief, how. 
ever, the skin has not been exposed. Jerdon calls the colour ashy brown, with a tinge 
of rufous more or less apparent; but he described difforent specimens, and as he did . 
not examine the teeth it is by no means cortain that they belonged to the same species. 
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n - 
equidistant outer angles, but the hollow between the two posterior angles 
is much deeper than that between the two anterior, the three inner angles 
are also nearly equidistant ; the hindmost portion of the tooth behind the 
third internal angle is a longitudinal lobe, forming about one third of the 
whole length, and without angles; the anterior space is continued between 
the first inner and first and second outer angles; the second space corre- 
sponds to the second inner angle; the third space is enclosed by the poste- 
rior angle on each side and the lobe. 

In the first lower molar the anterior angle on each side is very small 
and blunt, and there is a rudimentary fifth external angle in front; the 
first and second spaces, the latter corresponding to the second inner angle, 
are not separate, In the second lower molar the first space is confluent 
with the second, and the third with the fourth. Similarly in the third 
lower molar the first and second spaces are not distinct, nor are the third 
and fourth. 

The above description is from the single type, a dried skin in poor 
condition, obtained by Royle in Kashmir. Jerdon states that he found 
this species in Kunawar near Chini, and observed it on the Pir-Panjal pass, 
south of Kashmir; but he had no opportunity of comparing specimens ; 
and as so many additional species have since been described it is possible 
the voles he saw may not have been A. roylei. The locality given by 
Blyth (Pind Dadun Khan, in the Panjab) is probably, as already noticed, 
due to a mistake. 


5. Arvicola blanfordi. (Teeth, Plate I, fig. E.) 


Arvicola blanfordi; J, Scully, Ann. § Mag. Nat. Mist. Nov. 1880, 
Ser. 5, Vol. VI, p. 399. 

Colour above rather light greyish brown, with a very slight rufous 
tinge, below greyish white; feet white; tail brown above, sullied white 

Fur soft, the hairs slaty grey at the base, and on the back for about 
three quarters of their length, the terminal fourth on the upper parts fawn- 
colour, numerous rather longer hairs with black tips being interspersed, 


On the lower parts the tips of the hairs are white. 


Ears of moderate size, rounded, projecting considerably beyond the 
fur, covered with moderately short hair inside near the margin, anf out- 
side except on the anterior part of the outer surface, where the hair is 

of them extending beyond the tips of the ears, 
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furnished with a small claw; middle finger very little longer than the 
fourth, but there is much more difference between the latter and the second, 
about as much as there is between the second and fifth.  Tubercles beneath 
the fore foot five in number, all of good size and near together, three in a 
triangle at the base of the middle toes, and two opposite to each other and 
to the base of the thumb. In the hind foot the second and fourth toes are 
very nearly the same length, and but very little shorter than the third ; 
the fourth exceeds the fifth by rather more than the length of the termi- 
nal phalanx of the former, and the difference between the fifth and first is 
less, being about the length of the distal phalanx of the fifth toe. There 
are six pads or tubercles on the sole of the hind foot, the three inner much 
further apart than the three outer, the last outer being rather smaller than 
the rest, and the last inner pad, which is considerably behind all the 
others, being situated rather nearer to the most distal tubercle than to the 
heel. Lower portion of tarsus well covered with hair. 

Tail between one third and one half the length of the head and body, 
cylindrical, scarcely diminishing in diameter towards the tip, well clad with 
hair, which projects about one fifth of an inch beyond the end of the verte- 
brie. 

The following dimensions are (1) of a fresh adult male specimen taken 
by Dr. Scully, and (2) of an adult male in spirit :— 

(1) (2) 
i in. in. 
Length of head and body from nose to vent ......... 455 39 
us of tail from vent (hair at end not included) 2:05 19 
Length of ear from orifice............... ee... OF O58 
Hresdbéh.OP S e ME AAA E ARE RR uanexe nei y QUOD ODA 
Length of fore foot without ‘claws VEReasasssasceseuzess OH, Of 

2 of hind foot from heel with out cláws.. yexssa ues 075 0706 
The molars have the following characters :— 

Upper molar I, 5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles. 


» ” II, 4 ” 3 " d 2 ta ul 
" » Ill, 4 » va n » 3 n " 
Lower molar I, 7 » 1i " ” 5 »" T 
n n II, 5 " 3 ” " 8 " " 
9» » Il, 3 "n 3 ” ” 3 * » 


In the firs& upper molar the anterior outer angle is distinctly nearer 
the hinder part of the jaw than the anterior inner angle. The third upper 
molar has three nearly equidistant outer angles, the sinus intervening be- 
tween the second and third angle being much deeper than that between 
the first and second. The inner angles in this tooth are much more promi- 
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nent than the outer, The longitudinal lobe forming the posterior portion 
of the tooth behind the third internal angle is of small length, scarcely 
one fourth of the tooth; there are two rudimentary external and one 
internal angle on the lobe that are not counted. The spaces are not very 
different from those in A. roylei, although one more is counted; the first 
is bounded by the first internal and first two external angles ; the second 
corresponds to the second internal angle; the third, which is small, to the 
third external angle, whilst the fourth is iucluded by the third internal 
angle and the posterior lobe. 

On the first lower molar there is a rudimentary anterior external angle 
that has not been counted, the first internal angle is much smaller than the 
others, and the first external somewhat less prominent. ‘The first and 
second spaces, the latter corresponding to the second inner angle, are not 
separated. In the third molar the second space is almost double, the two 
angles not being quite opposite, and it is a question whether this tooth 
should be considered as having 3 spaces or 4. 

Interparietal with the hinder border almost straight; each of the 
lateral margins forms an ogee curve, concave anteriorly, convex bebind, and 
meeting the posterior margin atan angle rather less than a right angle. 
The lateral angles are not produced; the anterior angle projects very slight. 
ly forward. 

Dr. J. Scully has done me the honour of naming this Vole after me. 
It is found commonly on the mountains around Gilgit at an elevation of 
9000 to 10,000 feet. It is closely allied in the structure of the teeth to 
A. roylei, but differs widely in external characters, the tail and ears being 
much longer and the coloration quite different. 

This species, in which the posterior lobe of the last upper molar is less 


developed than in the other four forms of the section, shows a passage to 
J'aludicola. 


SEgcTION II. PaArvDICOLA. 


The first lower molar with normally 7 spaces, 4 or 5 external and 5 
internal angles; the first upper molar with 5 spaces, 3 inner and 8 outer 
angles; the second with 4 spaces, 5 outer and 2 inner angles; the third 
not terminating in an elongate lobe. 


6. Arvicola blythi. (Teeth, Plate II, fig. B.) 
Phaiomys leucurus, Blyth, J. A. S. B., 1863, XXXII, p. 89; Theobald, 
J. A. S. B., 1862, XXXI, p. 519; Stoliczka, J. A. S. B., 1865, 
XXXIV, p. 110. Wee Arvicola leucurus, Gerbe (1852); mec idem, 
Berta (1573); 


LI 
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Arvicola blythi, JF. Blanf. J. A. S. B., 1875, XLIV, pt. 2, p. 107; id. 
Scientific Results Second T kaka Mission, Mammalia, p. 39, pl. 
VIII, fig. 2, & pl. X, b. fig. 1. 

. Colour above earthy brown (yellowish brown with a greyish tinge), 
below brownish white. Feet the same colour as the underparts; tail light 
brown. 

Fur soft, the basal two thirds on the upper surface, and about one 
half on the lower, dark slaty ; the tips on the upper surface of two kinds— 
the finer isabelline, the coarser dark brown, almost black ; tips on the 
abdomen brownish white. 

Hare small, round, not extending beyond the fur, thinly clad with 
light-brown hairs inside, more thickly and with longer hairs outside. 

Whiskers dark brown above, white below, the longest nearly an inch 
in length. 

Feet of moderate size; claws compressed, horn-coloured ; thumb short, 
with a short compressed claw. 

Tail cylindrical, about one fourth to one third the length of the head 
and body, covered with short hair. 

The following dimensions are (1) from a fresh specimen taken by Dr. 
Stoliczka, (2) from another fresh specimen, a large female, by Mr. Theo- 
bald, (3) from an adult specimen in spirit :— 

e (2) (3) 
in. 


in. 

Length of head and body ........... enn nmn ^ 49 37 

» of tail, without hairs at end............ eene 135 125 11 
of ear ...... — SERE er RKOEARKAE S thant 0-33 
Breadth of ear  ........ VASQERSRARRER TANE EE MEE cue pe NE 0:37 
Length of fore foot and — a ean apn ee’ anki 045 
» Of bind foot and claws... ............ eee 0:82 
TUE ee 1:03 


The following are the characters ‘of the molar teeth : — 
Upper molar I, 5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles, 


3} ” II, 4 A 3 ” L2 2 $} #9 
"+ >) II, 5 »» 3 ” LAJ 3 3 LE 
Lower molar I, 7 ,, Á 4 » n § " " 
, ” LI, 5 > 3 > 1? 3 ,» ” 
>” » III, t "n 2 IE 3% 3 » "n 


In the third upper molar all the internal angles are much more promi- 
nent than the outer, and the first two internal angles are more developed 
than the last. The first space is included by the first internal and first 
external angle, the second space by the second external angle, the third by 
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the second internal, the fourth by tho third external, and the fifth by the 
third internal angle; the last two are not separate, but form together an 
inequilateral arrowhead,* the internal angle being nearer to the posterior 
extremity of the tooth, but directed forwards, and with a deeper notch in 
front of it than the other angles. 

In the first lower molar the first outer angle is much rounder and less 
prominent than the others. The third lower molar is peculiar, as the 
usual anterior outer angle is completely wanting,t and the first outer angle 
(corresponding to the second in other drvicol@) is very small and not so 
prominent as the second, which, again, is inferior in size to each of the 
three inner angles. The first space corresponds to the first inner angle, the 
second space to the second inner.and first outer, the third space to the 
second outer angle, and the fourth space to the third inner angle. The 
last two spaces are confluent in some specimens. 

The interparietal has the hinder edge nearly straight, and the two 
lateral edges forming an ogee curve, the concave portion near the anterior 
angle, the convex external; the anterior angle slightly prominent, the 
lateral angles not so, each of the latter being a little less than a right 
angle. 

This species has been obtained in two parts of Western Tibet—on the 
banks of the Tsomoriri, a large lake north of Spiti, and in the country be- 
tween Leh and the Pankong lake in Ladák. Both places are at a consider- 
able elevation, over 13,000 feet above the sea. 


7. Arvicola mandarinus?, var. (Teeth, Plate II, fig. C.) 


? Arvicola mandarinus, A. Milne-Edwards, Recherches Mammifères, 
p. 120, pl. XII, fig. 4, pl. XIII, fig. 4. 
Golunda meltada, Gray (** var. or distinet species from Griffith's collection 
in Afghanistan"), Horsf. Cat. Mamm. Mus. E. I. Co., p. 144. 
The following description is that of the Afghan skin in the British 
Museum :— 
Colour rufescent fulvous (light greyish rufeseent brown) above, white 
beneath; tail the same as the back ; feet whitish. 
Fur soft, basal two thirds leaden black ; tips isabelline (pale fulvous), 
a few slightly longer black tips interspersed throughout the dorsal surface. 
Ears short, concealed by the fur, hairy inside and out. 
Feet of moderate size; thumb of fore foot very short, but furnished 
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with a claw; claws of moderate length, pale in colour, overhung by the 
hairs of the ots. In the fore foot the difference between the fourth and 
second toes is about double that between the third and fourth, and equal 
to that between the second and third. Inthe hind foot the third toe is 
distinctly the longest, and there is but little difference between the second 
and fourth ; tarsus hairy beneath. 

Thit about a quarter the length of the head and body ( judging from 
—* ay skin), covered with short hairs extending about 4 inch beyond 

een 


inches, 
Length of skin from nose to vent .........sesese esses d 
p . tail without hairs at end (the vertobras preserved)... 1 

" hind foot, without claws.. ies — OG? 


The skull extracted from the akin’ is » jurperfook, and the hinder portion 
(including the interparietal) is wanting. The nasals are rounded at their 
posterior extremity ; they do not extend quite so far back as the premaxil- 
laries, and their outer edges are slightly concave. The following are the 
characters of the molar teeth :— 

Upper molar I, 5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles. 


» a, KI, 4 UB LB s} 


3 
” s IIT, 5 " 4 

Lower molar I, 7 „ 5 á * 
* IT, 5 " 3 
" " III, 4. ” 2 " ^" 

On the third upper molar there is a rudimentary fourth’ inner angle ; 
the third and fourth outer angles are less marked than the others ; the 
spaces might be reckoned either 4 or 6; the three first are well separated, 
but not those behind. In the first lower molar the two anterior external 
angles are blunt and ill-developed ; they, with the first internal angle, en- 
close one space. In the third lower molar, as in the corresponding tooth 
of A blythi, the usual anterior external angle is entirely wanting ; the 
second and third spaces are imperfectly separated. 

The molars thus closely resemble those of A. b/ythi, but there is an 
additional outer angle on the third upper molar and another on the first 
lower molar, whilst the first outer angle on the third lower molar is better 
developed and includes a space to itself. These differences are not of 
‘specific : value by themselves, but the external differences are more impor- 


Sia & w& 


5. 


à U I have examined the types, two in. EET e of A. mandarinus, in thè 

Paris Museum. (Jardin des Plantes), They are rather browner than the 
, but otherwise coincide very fairly ; they have a small 
E thumb Wd. The colour ix light rufous-brown, and the fur is long 
* = 
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and soft, dark slaty at the base, with isabelline (pale fulvous) tips. The 
molars have the following characters :— 

Upper molar I, 5 spaces, 3 external and 3 internal angles. 

” m , 1 " 3 , "n 2 , n 
T * III, 1 ” 1 * m 3 " " 
Lower molar I, 7 — DN i ai VO 2 = 
” » 145 ” 3 ” » 3 " " 
" " IIT, 3 , 2 . n” 3 " " 

The two hinder external angles of the third upper molar are ill-deve. 
loped, and very possibly the last disappears in some cases ; the last space 
is formed by the two last outer and the last inner angle. 

It will be seen that the number of the spaces in the third upper and 
lower molars is not precisely the same, although the number of angles 
coincides. But the precise number of spaces in these two teeth is not of 
much importance, and may even vary with age. 

The type was collected by W. Griffith in Afghanistan, and until the 
skull was examined was not known to be an Arvicola. The exact locality 
is of course doubtful. 

Section III. Nropon. 


The first upper molar has 3 external and 4 internal angles ; the second 
3, both inside and out, The first lower molar has 5 or 6 internal and 6 
external angles. 


8. Arvicola sikimensis. (Teeth, Plate I, fig. A.) 
'* Neodon sikimensis, Hodgson," Horsfield, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser, 
2, Vol IIT, p. 203 (1849) ; id. Cat. Mamm. Mus. E. I. Oo. pp. 145, 
146 (1851) ; id. P. Z. S. 1856, p. 401; Gray, Cat. Spec. Mamm. Fe, 
Nepal and Tibet, Brit. Mus, 2nd edit. (1863), No. 117, p. 11 ; Blyth, 
Cat. Mamm. As. Soc (1863), No. 311, p. 125; Jerdon, Mamm. Ind. 
(1867), No. 203, p. 217 ; W. Blanf. Scientific Res. Second Yarkand 
. Mission, Mammalia, pp. 41, note, 42 (1879). 
Arvicola thricolis (thricotis), Hodgson, Cat. Spec. Mamm. Se. Nepal and 
Tibet, Brit. Mus. 2nd edit. No. 116, p. 10 (not described). 
Arvicola nigrescens, Hodgson, tom. cit. p. 11, (undescribed), 
Bicunedens perfuscus, Hodgson, tom. cit. p. 11, (undescribed). 
Phalchua of Nepalese; Check yu, K iranti ; Sing phuchi, Tibetan (teste 
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Fur soft, leaden grey at the base; the terminal fourth on the back 
light brown, almost tawny, with numerous rather longer black-tipped hairs 
intermixed. On the underparts the extreme tips only of the hair are 
whitish ; but here also longer and coarser hairs with dirty-white ends, are 
intermixed. 

Ears not covered by the fur, but projecting for about half their 
length, rounded, very thinly clad inside and out with short dark-brown 
hair. A tuft of long hair on the base, just below the orifice, and long hair 
on the anterior part of the outer surface. The anterior portion of the 
inner and posterior portion of the outer surface almost naked. 

Whiskers of moderate length, extending to the ears, but not beyond 
them; some black, others grey. 

Feet of moderate size; claws horn-colour, not white, short, compress- 
ed, overhung by hairs, which often exceed the claws themselves in length. | 
Thumb yery short, but furnished with a small claw. The middle toe in 
the fore foot only just longer than the fourth, which exceeds the second by 
nearly the length of the terminal phalanx ; the fifth only comes short of 
the second by about half the same length. Tubercles on the sole of the 
fore foot 5 in number, the three anterior arranged in a triangle at the base 
of the four longer toes, the posterior pair opposite each other in a trans- 
verse line at the base of the thumb, that nearest the thumb being especial- 

: ly large. In the hind foot the three middle toes differ but little in 
length, the third just exceeding the fourth, which is a little longer than 
the second; the latter, by the length of its terminal phalanx, exceeds 
7 the fifth, and there is a still greater difference between the fifth and the 
first. 'lhe pads or tubercles are Gin number, one, however, being very 
small and very possibly wanting* in some individuals; the two anterior 
are close together, the inner of the two being nearer the heel or proximal 
to the other, the third a little further back at the base of the fifth toe, the 
fourth at the base of the first, the posterior pair as far behind the second 
pair as the fourth pad is behind the second ; the outer of the last pair is 
thus considerably in advance of the inner, and is small and rudimentary ; 
the last of all is situated about halfway between the base of the middle 
toe and the heel. ‘The tarsus is almost naked below. 
Tail fully one third the length of the head and body, or rather more, 
diminishing gradually (not rapidly) in thickness behind, thinly clad with 
short brown hair, which projects but little beyond the end. 


EN"? 


scribed the colour above as ‘deep brownish black, with a slight rusty shade, minutely 
and copiously grizzled with hairs of a deep forruginous tint." This may indicate that 
some individuals are much more rufous than those I have oxamined, 

* It was wanting in the specimens oxamined by Hodgson, 
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The following measurements are (1) those given by Hodgson,* appa- 
rently from a fresh specimen, (2) from an adult female specimen in 


spirits :— 
D @ 
1n. m, 
Length of head and body from nose to vent ......... 475 4 A 
Tail from vent (hair at end not included) ...... www Au 18 
Height of ear from orifice... eee eene 0:5 
Breadth of ear |... eee nnnm then 0:35 
Length of fore foot (palma), without claws .,..... 04 035 
E of hind foot and tarsus, without claws ...... O75 O72 ` 


There are 6 teats according to Hodgson, but 8 iu his MS. notes, In 
the specimen before me I find two pairs on the breast, both postaxillar ; 
the inguinal mamme appear undeveloped, and cannot be distinetly traced. 
The true number must be 8 at least. 


Incisors deep orange. The following are the characters of the molar d 
teeth :— 
Upper molar I, 5 spaces, 3 external and 4 internal angles. 
se p» , 5 » 3 LI] r 3 , 31 
" n Hl, 6 m 3 " » 1 p" ” 
Lower molar I, 9 a - ral » 
" * II. 5 " 3 » ” 3 * " 
" » Ill, 3 = 3 * ” 3 " " ' 
The hindmost inner angle of the first upper molar is much smaller 


` than the others, and does not enclese a distinguishable space. The bind- 
most inner angles of the second and third upper molars are also smaller 
than the other angles of those teeth, and the enclosed spaces are not dis- 
tinetly separate from those preceding. In the first lower molar the second 


ss space is imperfectly separated from the third, and the third from the fourth. 

Ka This species has hitherto only been found in Sikkim, at elevations of 
from 7000 to 10,000 feet. It inhabits forests, and, according to Hodgson, 
breeds in fallen trees. 


and Sikkim Mammalia 
Mr. Hodgson, there are 
thricolis of 
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descriptions have been published, a large proportion of the anatomical de- 
tails figured and explained in Mr. Hodgson’s notes prove to be common to 
whole genera or even families. Such is the case in the present instance. 
There appears nothing in the anatomy of A. sikimensis to distinguish that 
species from European Voles.* 


* The intestines in two specimens, both females, were 26 and 28 inches 
Boone, the cæcum 32 and 4 inches, and 3 wide, in one case 10 inches, in the 
other 13 from the anal end of the intestine. In a male the intestines 
measured 25 inches; the cæcum, 11 inches from the anus, was 6} inches long 
| and rather less than half an inch broad. “ Liver 3-lobed, each lobe divided, 
| and a lobulus. Gall-bladder deeply imbedded in largest and central lobe, and 
having a large clear duet. Spleen 1 inch, tongue-shaped, and desp red," — In 
the stomach the two orifices are said to be about a quarter of an inch apart. 
Several*measurements, evidently from fresh specimens, are given. 
] They are useful as showing to some extent the amount of variation. 
» ; LE 2,9 S&juv. 4d 59. 
in. in. in. in. in. 
Length from nose to anus... esee FF 44 31 4} 4 
yy Of head to nape ..«. eem 1} 1} 14 lA 1$ 
4 from snout to fore angle of eye. — $ Vs 4 ve 
», thence to base of ear s.s... È R 4 ti 
: . Of ear entire eem $ i i i $ 
* Breadth of free portion. (measured from 
the skull) aeuscdcéeabe sticetvesawegns catene Va eee ya ? 
e . Length of tail ........... o eH 14 li 12 M5 1i 
A » palma and valli D >. Ts a is $ va 
„ planta and nails (from os calcis). 1 1$ 1 i $3 
U Weight ...... crees trennen then 1} oz. 1$ oz. ... 1} oz. loz. 


No. 5 is the type of Arvicola thricotis, which is separately figured. It 
will be seen that there is nothing in the dimensions to show any difference 
from A. sikimensia ; the coloration is identical. But of several skins and 
. specimens in spirit presented by Mr. Hodgson, not one is marked as 4. 
E. thricotis ; and as the publication of the name does not appear to have been 

- authorized by that gentleman, it is probable that he had recognized the 
identity of the animal thus named with A. sikimensis. In Gray's second 
A edition of the British Maseum catalogue of Mr. Hodgson's specimens all 
that is stated of the species (which has, of course, never been described in 
print) is:—“ Hab. Darjiling, in woods near houses. India Office, Nov. 


1852 (in spirits). Compare with: Veodon sikimensis ?" From this it may 
r | * For an account of the anatomy of A. amphihius and A. agrestis BOO H. Beger, 
= Feitachrift gos, Naturwiss, XXX, 1867, p. 146, and Retzius, Müller's Archiv, 1841, 
F " : p- 403. | 
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fairly be inferred that the type was one of the spirit-specimens recent] y 
received at the British Museum from the East-India Museum. All such 
specimens are unquestionably 4. sthimensis. 

All Mr. Hodgson's specimens appear to have been obtained in Dar- 
jiling itself or the immediate vicinity of the station. In one case he obtained 
a male, female, and two young in a nest, saucer-shaped, made of soft grass, 
without any lining, 6 inches in diameter. The nest was in a decayed fallen 
tree in the forest. The young were “ 2} inches long, hairy above, nude 
below, and blind; the ears also closed.” 

A story current amongst the people is noticed, to the effect that this 
animal, which the Hindi-speaking Nepalese call Phal-chua, or Fruit- Rat, 
appears at long intervals, and is produced out of the fruit of a tree, a large 
species of wild olive, said, on Dr. Thomson's authority, to be common in 
the deep forests of the central and northern region at 7000 fb 15,000 feet 
(neither the botanical nor Nepalese name of the tree is given in the MS. 
notes) It is probable, from the existence of this story, that these Voles, 


like some other species of the genus, appear in much larger numbers at 
* times. 


9. Arvicola melanogaster. (Teeth, Plate II, fig. A.) 


Arvicola melanogaster, A. Milne-Edwards, Nouv. Arch. du Museum, 1871, 
Vol VII, p. 93; Recherches pour servir à l'histoire naturelle des 
Mammifères, Vol. I, p. 284, pls. XLIV, XLVI a. 

Colour above varying from dark brown with a greyish tinge to black- 
ish brown, below ashy grey. "Tail the same colouras the back above, rather 
paler and greyer beneath. Feet brown above. In some specimens the 
head is lighter and more rufous above than the back ; but in general there 
is no differenee. Of a variety from Fokien several specimens are bright 
rufous-brown above. "The usual colour, however, is precisely the same as 
in A. sikimensis. 

Fur soft, dark leaden grey at the base, tips brown. In the darker 
specimens (one marked as killed in March) there are much coarser hairs 
intermixed, In the brown specimens this is not usually the case to the 
same extent, but there are a few longer black-tipped hairs on the back and 


rum 

P Bars projecting slightly beyond the fur by about one third of their 
length, not nearly so much asin A. sikimensis, thinly clad with short hair 
inside and out, and with a tuft of long bair on the anterior inner margin 
= Whiskers dark brown, a few of the lower grey, the longest extending 
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overhung by hairs, which do not extend to the end. In the fore foot the 
thumb is quite rudimentary, but it bas a small elaw, Third finger very 
little longer than the fourth, which exceeds the second ; pads five, three in 
a triangle at the base of the middle toes, two opposite to each other and to 
the base of the thumb. In the bind foot the middle toe is the longest, as 
usual, the second and fourth very little shorter and subequal ; there is a 
great difference between the second and fifth toe, less between the fifth 
and first, Five pads on the sole, besides a rudimentary sixth; of the two 
anterior pairs the outer is a little more distal than the inner, and ‘the rudi- 
mentary sixth pad is equally in advance of the fifth, which is a little nearer 
to the origin of the middle toe than to the heel. 

Tail rather more than one third the length of the head and body, 
slightly attenuate, covered with short bairs that project very little beyond 
the end, 

The following dimensions are taken from three specimens in spirit in 
the Museum at the Jardin des Plantes, Paris; (1) is a male and (2) a 
female from Moupin, (3) a female from Fokien :— 


Q0) (2) (9) 
in. in. in. 
Length of head and body from nose to vent... 37  Á 355 397 


» tail from vent (hairs at end not in- 
cluded) © ...secccscorcsscsseversrevecsesesscovesssee LS T35 rG 
Height of ear from orifice........--.ceeeee O87 O85 0735 
| Breadth of ear Seo 035 036 035 
- Length of fore foot (palma) without claws .. 0:35 O34 055 
2 hind foot from heel without claws ... O'G O'6 0°65 
The incisors are deep orange. The following are the characters of the 


molar teeth :— 
Upper molar I, 6 spaces, 3 external and 4 internal angles. 
ot " I, 5 " 3 ” 3 m E 
= " " IH, 4 ” 9 or 4 ,, 3 or 4 ,, " 
Lower molar I, 6to 8 5 E iio 815 T 
: E » ” II, 3 | »" 3 ” 3 M" , 


e ” » III, 3 ” 3 ” 3 " " 
| - As was remarked by Milne-Edwards in his original description of this 
form, the spaces on the two sides of many of the teeth are so nearly oppo- 
site that they must often be reckoned as one; and as there is some varia- 
tion in the degree of alternation or coincidence, the number of spaces is 
not characteristic, "This is especially the case in the anterior lower molar. 
In the first upper molar spaces 5 and 6 coalesce. The last interior angle 


is frequently equal to the others, but is more commonly smaller. In the 












second upper molar the second and third spaces are imperfectly separated, 
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and so are the fourth and fifth ; sometimes the tooth might be considered 
as having only three spaces. The last inner angle varies in size, but is 
usually equal or nearly equal to the next in front. In the last tooth the 
second and third spaces are not distinct; the posterior portion of the tooth 
varies, generally (as in the example figured herewith) there is a strong 
third angle inside, and another equally strong (the third) outside, and be- T 
bind these is a U-shaped lobe with a weak external angle. Sometimes, 
however, the latter angle is wanting, whilst ocensionally, on the other 
band, a fourth internal angle is also well developed, as in A. sikimensis ; 
and in one specimen this is stronger than the corresponding inner angle. 
The anterior lower tooth also varies considerably. ‘The angles on 
opposite sides are sometimes so perfectly parallel in position that there are 
only six spaces, the first and second being always imperfectly separated. 
The anterior inner angle too is very variable, being sometimes as strong as 
in A. sikimensis, sometimes altogether wanting. 
The following are the dimensions of a skull :— 
inch. 
Length from occipital plane to end of nasala a 09 
Breadth across hinder part of zygomatic arches ise UM 
by between orbits s. 0:19 
Length of nasal suture 2. 024 
Breadth of interparietal .. O83 L 
Length of upper molars 4. 0:22 
Distance between upper molars and incisors «x 025 
Length of lower jaw from angle to symphysis as. 055 
T » molars .. 0924 
The interparietal is generally more or less pentagonal, the lateral 
extremities being usually truncated, though occasionally angulate or sub- 
angulate, The posterior edge is usually nearly straight, sometimes convex, 
the two anterior edges very little concave, and the anterior angle very 
slightly projecting. The nasals diminish regularly in breadth behind. i 
Besides the original examples from Moupin and Western Sechuen, 
specimens have been sent to the Paris Museum from the western part of 
the province of Fokien, the South-western China. | 
This species is undoubtedly very close to A. sikimensis, from which'it 
is only distinguished by its shorter ears and feet, the characters of the 
teeth not being sufficiently constant to serve as à satisfactory distinction. 
‘It is far from improbable that intermediate forms may exist in the Bhutan 
and the other Eastern Himalayan tracts intervening between Sikkim and 
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The following Indian and Himalayan rats and mice have been incor- 
rectly referred to the genus Arvicola :— 

Arvicola indica, Gray and Hardwicke, Illustrations of Indian Zoology, I, 
pl 11; = Mus (Nesokia) hardwickii. 

Arvicola bengalensis, Gray and Hardwicke, Illustrations of Indian Zoology, 
II, pl. 21; = Mus (Nesokia) bengalensis, [= Nesokia indica, Blyth 
and Jerdon; Mus (Nesotia) blythianus, Anderson. } 

" Arvicola ? Neotoma, two sp n., pyctorhis and myothrix, nob.” Hodgson, 
J. A. 8. B., 1841, X, p. 915. 

“ Arvicola ? myothrix, Hodgson," Horsfield, P. Z. S., 1856, p. 401. 

These are the species very imperfectly described by Hodgson (Ann. 

& Mag. Nat. Hist. 1845, XV, p. 267) as Mus ? pyctorhis and Mus ? mya- 

thrir. The former proves, on an examination of the type in the British 

Museum by Mr. Thomas, to have been founded on an aberrant individual 

of the common house and tree-rat of India (Mus rufescens auctt.), aud 

belongs to the form called Mus æguicaudalis by Hodgson, The type of 

Mus myothrix is a skin without any skull; but I have no hesitation in 

identifying it with Golunda ellioti, to which an affinity was suggested by 

Jerdon (* Mammals of India,’ p. 214). 

“ Arvicola? hydrophilus, Hodgson," Gray, List of the Specimens of 

Mammalia in the British Museum, 1543, p: 119. 

' his is Mus? hydrophilus, Hodgson, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1845, 

XV, p. 267. No original type can be found, and it is quite uncertain what 

the species is. Mr. Thomas has endeavoured to identify it, but in vain. 

~The figure in Hodgson's drawings shows a large mouse or small rat with a 

pure white belly, and might well be taken from a young individual of the 

common white-bellied Himalayan rat, Mus nitidus (== Mus rufescens, var.), 
or of Mus jerdoni (Leggada jerdoni, Blyth: this species is not a true 

Leggada). 





Nore.—The teeth figured in the accompanying plates are those of the 
right upper and right lower jaw, the anterior extremity uppermost, and the 
upper jaw teeth above the lower. It results from this arrangement that in 
the upper figures (upper teeth) the outer or external angles are to the left, 
the inner to the right; whilst in the lower figures (lower jaw) the reverse 
is the ease, the outer side of the jaw being to the right, the inner to the 
left. All the figures are enlarged 8 diameters, 
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X.— On Myospalax fuscicapillus, Blyth.— By W. T. Brawronp, F. R. 8S., &c. 
[Received May 8th ;— Read Juno 1st, 1881.] 


(With Plate II, in part.) 


Forty years ago, some specimens of a rodent in the Society's collection 
were named by Mr. Blyth Georychus fuscocapilius. It was not known at 
the time whence they were procured, but Mr. Blyth supposed that they 
came from the Himalayas. "The first mention of the name was in 1841,* 
in a list of specimens of skulls, and in the following year, a very brief and 
imperfect description cf the animal was given. 

No fuller account of the species was ever published. The true locality, 
Quetta, appears to have been ascertained by the late Captain Hutton, the 
animal was noticed and a short deseription of its habits given in his * Rough 
notes on the Zoology of Candahar" (J. A. S. B., XV, p. 141.) It was in 
this paper that the new generic name Myospalax appears to have been 
proposed for the first time: in a footnote, Mr, Blyth states that “this 
type differs from Myodes or the Lemming genus in the much greater size 
and strength of the feet, in the elongation and protrusion of its upper 
incisive tusks, &c., and he adds that he will describe the form more parti- 
cularly, together with some other new rodents. "That such was his inten- 
tion is apparent also from a letter to the Honorary Secretary published in 
the preceding volume of the Society's Journal,t in which Mr. Blyth re- 
quests that a figure of the animal and its skull might be prepared for 
publication, 'The request was granted, but apparently the plate was never 
drawn, it was certainly, so far as I am aware, never published. In Mr. 
Blyth’s Catalogue of the Mammalia, the specimens in the Society's collec- 
tion are recorded with references to all the accounts above noticed. So 
far as I am aware the animal has never been mentioned in European works,§ 
probably because the first brief notice escaped record in Wiegmann's 
Archiv. 

. Recently, when occupied in determining the Arvicole of the Hima- 
layas, my attention was called to a specimen, brought by Mr. Griffith from 
Afghanistan, that had long been in the old East India Company's Museum 





h | * For references see synonymy. 
ig + J. A. S. B., XIV, Proc. Oct. 1845, p. ciii. 
T _ } There is also a brief allusion to this species by Mr. Blyth in 1863, J. A. S. B., 
r «<7 VAR XXXII, , C p. 89. A F l l A, 
7 —* * "a 8* The 1 10 i me. l Acad. 8t. 
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and had finally been transferred to the British Museum. This proved to 
be a true Arvicola (see previous paper) but in external characters it had 
some resemblance to Myospalax fuscicapillus, of which I bad a distinct 
recollection. On my application, Dr. Anderson, Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum, was good enough to obtain the permission of the Trustees 
to send one of the specimens of Blyth's species and a skull to London for 
me to examine. After comparing this with, Mr. Thomas’s assistance, I am 
unable to find that the animal has ever been described elsewhere, and the 
most nearly allied known form appears to be the Russian Ellobius talpinus. 
I cannot find any good generic character to distinguish Myospalar from 
Ellobius, although the difference between the two is considerable, and may 
induce some naturalists to separate them generically. For the present, I 
think the Quetta species may be called El/obius fuscicapillus the following 
is a description of the skin and skull, which, with the teeth, is figured on 
Pl. 1I. 


ELLOBIUS FUSCICAPILLUS. 

Georychus fuscocapillus, Blyth, J. A. S. B., 1841, X, p 928; 1842, 
XI, p. 887. 

Myospalax fuscocapillus, Blyth, J. A. S. B., 1846, XV, p. 141; Cat 
Mam. Mus. As. Soc. p. 126. 

Colour on the upper parts buff, (very pale fulvous or light brownish 
yellow ;) except on the upper surface of the head, which is hair brown. 
Lower parts rather paler, tail nearly the same colour as the back, feet 


Fur soft, light ashy grey at the base, and for rather more than half 
‘the length, terminal portion on the back dirty light brownish yellow, no 
longer hairs on the back, a few towards the rump, and around the base of 
the tail; these have not dark tips. On the head the hairs are brown 
throughout, in the middle of the belly yellowish white. The hair on the 
specimen examined is short, being only 4% inch long, in the middle of the 
back. 

e Ear-conch rudimentary. 

Whiskers buff, the uppermost brown, none in the skin examined extends 
back beyond the ears. 

Feet of moderate size, rather broad, toes long, claws blunt, short, 
formed for digging, horn-coloured, overhung by long hairs. In the forefoot 
the second is but little shorter than the third but considerably longer than 
the fourth, exceeding it by about the same amount as that by which the 
fourth itself extends beyond the fifth ; thumb very short, but with a claw 

“nearly equal to that of the other toes, Pads beneath each fore foot 5 in 


the two anterior at the base of the three middle toes, of these the 
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outer appears to be double, (it is difficult to be certain of the characters in 
a dried specimen ;) the third is inside the base of the 5th toe, the two 
posterior tubercles are considerably larger than the rest and the inner is 
rather more distal than the outer. On the hind foot the second toe is 
nearly as long as the third and considerably longer than the fourth, exceed- 
ing it by nearly the same amount as the fourth itself extends beyond the 
first, which again is but little longer than the fifth. There are 6 distinct 
pads or tubercles beneath the hind foot, arranged in 3 pairs as usual, the 
inner pad of the second pair, at the base of the first toe, appears to be 
double, those forming the proximal pair fire nearly opposite to each other 
and are rather nearer to the anterior pair than to the heel. The whole 
planta to the heel is naked, though there are long hairs on the sides of - 
the feet. 

Tail * short, thinly clad with abe light yellowish brown hair, that 
extends $y inch beyond the end. 

The following are the dimensions of the dried skin, 


inches. 
Length nose to rump ....... sessedesescuanecss Os 
25 tail, without hair at ed. ACCEPT ITAQUE AU LI 


» forefoot without claws ..................... 0'67 
5, middle toe ditto .............. erre 028 
» . bindfoot from heel ditto — ..............«. 0:85 
middle toe ditto ................4..... 4. — 020 
The — is that of an aged individual the occipital crest is very 
strongly developed and the sutures too fully anchylosed for the shape of 
the interparietal to be distinguished. The cranium is not quite perfect, 
the parts around the foramen magnum, inclüding the auditory bulle, having 
been cut away. Compared with the skulls of Arvicola, the most striking 
differences are the greater thickness of all the bones, the much greater 
development of the occipital crest, of the zygomatic arch, and of the bones — 
of the anterior or facial portion generally, as compared to the brain case, 
The measurements are :-— 
j inch. met, 
Length from middle of occipital plane to end of nasals ...... 134 0346 
» from AAS roaa to front of incisors ......... 162 ‘OHL 
: — of suture between nasals eee eeee nnn nnnm 047 :012 
Breadth across hinder part of zygomatic arches ,,..,......... LL 028 


LI at a Ht ote MM M Erpoti s Tecos of agano] 06 —* | 
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Length from base of incisors to posterior termination of palate 0:0 -023 
Breadth of bony palate between front lobes of anterior molars 0:13  :0035 
Length of lower jaw from angle to symphysis .................. 112 -028 
Height of ditto to end of coronoid process .,................. OC ‘OLS 
Length of row of lower molars ..................... euius. 0'32 “OOS 

The occipital plane slopes backwards. The upper surface of the skull 
is rounded and slopes away more rapidly at the sides than in Nobis 
talpinus or in Arvicola, the sagittal crest is strong posteriorly, but sinks 
down in front. The nasals are nearly of the shape of a wine bottle with 
concave sides, the posterior termination is not pointed but truncated by 
the irregular zigzag suture, the outer margins are straight and nearly 
parallel for a short distance from the posterior end, then convex, and again 
in front slightly concave. The premaxillie extend further back than usual 
on the upper surface of the skull, and terminate posteriorly in points some 
distance behind both the end of the nasals and the origin of the zygomatic 
process of the maxilla. The zygomatic arch is very bigh in the middle and 
presents the peculiarity of the maxillar and squamosal processes meeting 
along the lower edge and forming a suture; the malar, a high but short 
bone, does not extend to the lower margin, nearly two-thirds of the length 
of which is composed of the maxillar process. ‘The infraorbital foramen is 
large, triangular when received from the front, not produced in the form 
of a narrow slit below, and about one and a half times as high as broad. 

The anterior palatine foramina are very small and narrow, the poste- 
rior palatine foramina are numerous, relatively large, and situated in two 
deep grooves, occupying the greater part of the palate posteriorly. The 
opening of posterior nares is very narrow, much narrower than each of the 
broad pterygoid fosse. 

Teeth. The incisors are long and project forward considerably in both 
jaws, those in the upper jaw are of moderate breadth and flat in front; 
lower incisors narrower, and rounded in front. ‘They are nearly white in 
both jaws. 

The row of upper molars is very slightly curved ; all the teeth are of 
nearly equal breadth. The first upper molar has 3 external and 3 internal 
angles, the internal (those to the right in the figure) being rather anterior 
to the external. The slope from the hinder angle on each side to the pos- 
terior extremity of the tooth is concave, especially on the external side. 
The second tooth has 3 subequal angles outside and terminates posteriorly 
in a rudimentary angle in contact with the hinder molars; on the inside 
there are 3 angles first a small angle, then a larger one, there being no dis- 
tinct re-entering angle between the two, the re-entering angles between the 
second and third inner angles, and between the last and the first of the 
binder tooth are square, not pointed. The third tooth has 3 outer and 2 
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inner angles, the outer are nearly equi distant, but there is no re-entering 
angle between the first and second, though there is between the second and 
third, the posterior termination of the tooth is a very slightly projecting 
rounded lobe, and it may be noted that each of the upper molars terminates 
in a somewhat similar lobe, as in Arvicola. 

In the first lower molar there aro 4 outer and 5 inner angles, the first 
on each side rounded and less prominent than the others, the two hinder 
pairs on opposite sides of the tooth nearly opposite to each other; the 
anterior extremity is a rounded lobe, nearly as broad as long, with a very 
blunt rounded angle inside, in advance of a still blanter one outside. The 
second and third lower molars have each 3 angles on each side, all nearly 
opposite to each other, the outer (those to the right in the figure) being 
in each case a little in advance of the inner. In the second molar the 
angles inside and outside are nearly equal to each other, in the posterior 
molar the inner angles are stronger than the outer, and the first outer 
angle is less prominent than the other two. 

The lower jaw is strong, the coronoid process well developed, the 
tubereular projeetion corresponding to the posterior extremity of the lower 
incisor situated just outside and a little below the condyle, so as to make 
the latter appear almost double. — - 

Compared with Ellobius talpinus, the differences presented by the 
form here described are numerous, but the external distinctions are less 
striking than those shewn by the skull. 2. fuscicapillus is larger, yel- 
lower, and rather paler-coloured, and the tail appears a little longer. The 
base of the fur is much paler, that of E. talpinus being almost black, that 
of E. fuscicapillus light grey. There are some slight differences too in the 
feet, e. g., the second toe of the fore foot in Æ. talpinus appears to be 
much shorter in proportion to the middle toe than in JE. fuscicapillus. 
The feet too appear larger in the latter but it must be remembered that 
the comparison is made between dried skins. 

The hinder upper molar in E. talpinus is proportionately much shorter, 
the two anterior outer angles are close together, and the posterior lobe behind 
the hindmost outer angle is wanting. The second inner angle too is ill 

Š developed or obsolete. In the first tooth of the lower jaw there are only 
3 distinct external and 4 internal angles, instead of 4 and 5, and the ante- 
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although the two approach each other very closely. The nasals have not the 
peculiar form that they have in E. fuscicapi/lus, but are simply arcuate or 
convex externally, and the premaxillw terminate posteriorly opposite the 
end of the nasals and the origin of the zygomatic arch, The anterior 
palatine foramina, though small are not quite so minute as in the Quetta 
species, and the posterior portion of the palate is less deeply grooved. The 
posterior nares and pterygoid fossæ are similarly shaped. In the lower 
jaw the coronoid process is shorter, and the angle is differently shaped, but 
the peculiar condyle is precisely similar, the tubercle at the root of the 
incisor being just outside and below in both species. 

It is evident that if, as I believe, E. fuscicapillus belongs to the genus 
Ellobius, the short description of that genus by Alston in his classification 
of the order Glires* will need some modification, since the skull in the 
species now described is not very like that of Arvicola and the facial portion 
is more developed instead of less. 


* P, Z. S., 1876, p. 85. 
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XI-——.JNew or little-known Mollusca of the Indo-Malayan Fauna. 
By GEOFFREY NEVILL, C. M. Z. S. 
[Received 30th June ;—Read 6th July, 1881.] 
(With Pintes V, VI, & VII.) 

Mr. A. R. Wallace in his very interesting new work—‘ Island Life'— 
devotes a chapter to the Madagascar Group, and he gomes to the conclu- 
sion that the presence there of the numerous and important Indo- Malayan 
forms eannot be aecounted for by a former continental land connection, for 
which thè term “ Lemuria” has been suggested by an eminent zoologist, 
If I understand rightly, the distinguished author accounts for the presence 
of these forms by their introduction from Europe, and from consequently 
Asia, before the separation of Africa by the sea in early Tertiary times ; in 
another passage, he suggests the probable submergence of many large 
islands, whose former position is indicated at the present time by the 
banks and reefs of the Cargados, Chagos, Maldives, Åc., to account for 
the “ transmission of organisms from the Indian Peninsula.” 

As Mr. Wallace twice alludes to my papers on the Mollusca of the 
Seychelle Islands (pp. 405 and 415), which I wrote so long ago as 1868-9, I 
now wish to add a few remarks. Speaking solely from the conchological point 


_of view, I would submit that there is certainly no necessity for presuming the 


existence of a continent, ‘ Lemuria ;" on the contrary, an archipelago, thickly 
studded with large islands, such as appears to be unmistakeably indicated in 
17 
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this region, presents several points of greater probability judging from the 
character of the existing landshells, and I would question the former 
immediate land connection with the Indian Peninsula. I think I can point 
out several remarkable features, which tend to show that this archipelago 
probably received its Mollusca rather by a close connection with the : 
Nicobars, Sumatra, Java, &c., and thus of course with the Malayan Penin- 
sula. It is scarcely necessary for me to mention that the Mollusca of 
the Madagascar and Mascarene province give no support to the theory of 
an ancient emigration from Europe, so few fossil landshells of pretertiary 
times being known; the entire absence of the genus Helicina from the ter- 
tiary deposits of Europe as also from India proper and Ceylon at the » 
present time, I consider very significant, as the genus from its well-marked 
characters, its robust substance, and loeal abundance could hardly have 
escaped attention. I showed in 1869 that the Seychelles possess a 
species (H. theobaldiana, Nevill) only just separable from others found 3 
in the Nicobars and adjoining Islands; M. Morelet again has lately 
described a most remarkable extinct subfossil form from Mauritius as 
Helicina undulata: this species is closely allied to the Zyochatella 
mouhoti of Pfeiffer from Cambodia, which, Dr. Dohrn has justly shown, 
cannot be classed with the West Indian species of Trochate/la, but must be 
referred to Helictna; for those two species I suggest the new subgeneric 
division Pseudotrochatella; the group has its nearest known allies in 
some Philippine forms. It will be important to endeavour to find out 8 
whether there are any fossil or subfossil forms of Zfelicina to be found 
in Madagascar itself. The remarkable * Malagash" section of Megalomas- 
toma, called Heinesia by Pfeiffer (= Mascaria, Angas), seems to me much 
more closely allied "to the Malayan and Philippine section Coptochetlus 
of Gould than with the extinct European Tertiary forms, 

Omphalotropis is undoubtedly a most significant feature of the shell- 
fauna of the Mascarene Islands, the genus not being known from Mada- 
gascar, the Comoro, or Seychelle Islands; it has also never been established 
as found fossil in Europe, or living in India or Ceylon; there is, however, 
one tertiary fossil to which I would call the attention of conchologists— 
the QCardiostoma trochulus of Sandberger (‘ Vorwelt,’ pl XII, fig. 8), 1 
which I consider perhaps referable to Omphalotropis? Besides the Mas- 
carene Group, the genus is found in great abundance and variety in the 
Polynesian Archipelago and can, according to my theory, be fairly traced — , 
from the one region to the other. Excluding the allied New-Zealand 
genus Realea, several species have been described from New Caledonia, 
one from the Solomon Islands, two from Ceram, one from Shanghai, 
one (O. strictus of Gould from the Loo Choo Islands) bas been lately re- 


by Surgeon a 


discovered by Surgeon Major R. Hu gero l at Hongkong living on stone 
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walls at 300 feet above the sea, two from Borneo, one from Amboyna, one 
from the New Hebrides, one from the Pelew Islands, three from the Nicobars, 
and two (possibly more) from the Andamans. I can searcely believe the 
genus does not occur in Sumatra or Java, though it has not yet been re- 
corded from either, or indeed from the Malayan Peninsula. 

Another remarkable “Indian” type is the Cyathopoma blanfordi, 
H. Adams, which was first discovered by myself at a considerable elevation 
on Mahé one of the Seychelles. This is undoubtedly an exception to my 
theory that the ** Indian" forms of the Madagascar province show a closer 
connection with Sumatra, &c. than with India proper: species of Oya- 
thopoma (sensu lato) being numerous in South India and Ceylon, and 
also existing on the Bombay and Golconda Hills, as well as at Darjiling, 
in Assam, and a single species, (fide cl. Theobald) in the Shan States; the 
genus hitherto not being known from any other region. But elsewhere 
in this paper I have endeavoured to prove that the genus Diadema of 
Pease from the Pacifie Archipelago is not really separable, and I can 
also confirm the validity of Benson's species Cyathopoma tignarium from 
the Andamans, which Mr. W. T. Blanford has lately called in question, 
as I have recsived several living specimens from my energetic corre- 
spondent Mr. F. A. de Roepstorff, who has also sent me a single specimen 
of the true Omphalotropis distermina, Benson, as justly diseriminated from 
its much commoner ally by Mr. Blanford, who has named the latter 
O. andersoni. The occurrence of Cyathopoma procerum, Blanford, at 
Beypore, close to the sea, is also worthy of note, in regard to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the genus. 

As well as I can judge, there is no fossil represented in Sandberger's 
CVorwelt, which presents any resemblance to Cyathopoma. The genus 
is of such small size that it may have been easily overlooked hitherto in 
the Malayan province ;—Blanford’s genus Cyclofopsis, I consider as on 
an altogether different footing; I regard it as a strictly African genus, 
of which two species have made their way to India, two others to the 
Comoro Islands, and one (C. conoideum, Pfeiffer) to Mauritius; Sowerby's 
habitat “Seychelles” for this last is undoubtedly erroneous and should 
be altogether ignored. The two large Seychelle species of Stylodon 
(Helix) have their nearest ally in JH. cepoides, Lea, of the Philippines, and 
are all three evidently allied to the species of Phania, Albers (pars = 
Eucochlias, Theobald), of which forms are known from Formosa (H. soin- 
hoci), Vavoy CH. saturnia), Solomon Island, Cambodia, Moluccas, Khasi 
Hills, &c. 

— Mr. Wallace in Vol. II, p. 538, of his ‘ Geographical Distribution of 
Animals,’ 1876, Prof. Sandberger in his * Land &e, Conchylien der Vorwelt,' 
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and Prof. A. Nicholson in his * Manual of Palwontology,’ 1879, have all 
omitted to take cognizance of the four highly interesting and important 
species of fossil Melis described by Dr. Stoliczka in his Cretaceous Fauna 
of South India, Vol. II, 1867, three as species of Anchistoma, Klein 
(more correctly Gonostoma, Helder) and one as a species of Macrocyclis, 
Beck. 

All of the above works therefore must be amended, to the effect that 
indubitable species of true Helix are known from the Upper Cretaceous, 
I have carefully examined all the specimens of these Cretaceous Helicidae, 
so excellently figured by Dr. Stoliczka, and am of opinion he was quite 

right in referring three of the species to the subgenus Gonostoma (= 
Aaokisioma); and I think it will interest Mons. Bourguignat and other 
conchologists to find the ancestors of this, botff in tertiary and recent 
times, essentially’ European group, in so ancient a geological formation as 
that of the Cretaceous rocks of South India. I consider Dr. Stoliezka to 
have been less happy in his remarks as to the affinity of these forms with 
our present Indian subgenera Plectopylis and Corilla, which seem to me 
entirely different groups. 'The fourth of these Cretaceous forms, the 
Macrocyclis carnatica of Stoliczka, is certainly not a species of true Macra- 
cyclis, the type species of which is the South American HM. lawata, Fér., 
now said by Mons. Fischer to form a section of typical Helix. Dr. Sto- 
liczka’s species evidently belongs to what is now known as Patula, 
Helder, but to which of the sections, it is impossible to say until better 
specimens are forthcoming. . 

In addition to the above recorded instances of landshells of proved 
greater antiquity than the "Tertiary Period, I am indebted to Dr. Feist- 
mantel for pointing out that three well preserved species have been de- 
scribed from the Coal Measures of Nova Scotia by Dr. Dawson, Dawsonella 
meeki, Zonites (Conulus) priscus, and Pupa (Dendropupa) vetusta (from 
“the hollow trunk of an erect Sigillaria"), copies of the figures of the two 
latter being given in Nicholson's Manual; these are doubtless the forms 
of Helicidae alluded to by Wallace in his above quoted work from the 
Carboniferous? Dr. Stoliczka, l. c., page 6, also writes “ Except the 
Boysia Reussii, which was in 1859 described by myself from a Cretaceous 
freshwater deposit in the North-Eastern Alps, I am not aware that any 
species of true Helicidae have been noticed from deposits lower than the 
Eocene strata." Pfeiffer does not record this so-called Boysia, nor indeed 


any of the above-mentioned Cretaceous Helices; it is, however, a very well 


characterized form, I should consider from the figure, possibly correctly 


referred to Boysia; it was found in tolerable abundance and is well fi 
in the Sitz. is 
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Deshayes, and is consequently mentioned as the most ancient species as yet 
discovered of the OCye/lostomaeea, in his magnificent work, insufliciently 
studied by Conchologists, on the Land und Süsswasser Conchylien der 
Vorwelt, 1870.5. l 


HFELICARON [AvsTESIA] wMAGNIFICUS, G.-Austen and Nevill, Pl. V, Fig. 23. 

Novill, J. A. 8. B., 1877, Momein [Yunnan], p. 24, diam. 46, axis 11) mil, as 
Helicarion magnificus, “coll, J. Anderson"; Nevill, Handlist 1, 1878, p. 16, as H«li- 
carion [Austenia] magnificus; Godwin-Austen, P. Zool. S. 1880, as Giraria magnifica, 

I am quite unable to agree with Colonel Godwin-Austen, in referring 
this species to Girasia; if I were persuaded that it was the case, I should 
not hesitate in uniting Girasia and Austenia. However, I consider both 
well characterized, if noffas distinct genera, at least as well marked sections 
of Helicarion, not only as regards their shells but also on account of the 
differences in the animals themselves. Austenia has a less “ helicoid'" and 
more ''slug-like" shell than true He/icarion, but is still always distinctly 
convoluted and of firm though fragile texture. Pfeiffer and the old school 
would have called them Vifrima. Girasia has merely a membranaceous 
shell scarcely if at all convoluted, more or less rudimentary ; old authors 
considered them as “ slugs’’ and not as Helicidae at all. 


HELICARION [AUSTENIA] RESPLENDENS, Nevill, Pl. V, Fig. 24. 
J. A. S, B., 1877, Sawady and Bhamó, coll, J. Anderson, M. D. 


GIBBUS LYONETIANUS, Pallas. 


Spicil. Zool. 1780, as Melis lyonetiana. 

Besides the typical specimens which I have already recorded in my 
‘Handlist of Mollusea in the Indian Museum,’ the following forms seem 
worthy of record :— 

var. ANTONI, Pfeiffer. 

"Leits. Mal. 1847, as Gíbbhus antoni, from Mauritius [not Pupa antoni, Kuster, 
1844, from Berbice] ; ^ Pupa grateloupiana, Pfr. 1868, from Mauritius, 

"There are two specimens in the Museum, collected by myself in the 
“Bois See," Savanne District, Mauritius. The above local name in my 
CHandlist was unfortunately changed, during my absence on furlough in 
Europe, to “Dry Forest," a name of no meaning ! 


var. SINISTRORSA, nov. 


In 1878 I noticed a reversed specimen in the museum at Lyons ; short- 
ly afterwards I was fortunately successful in purchasing a second specimen 
for the Indian Museum, out of the collection of the late Lombe Taylor. 
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Grnnvs pvPONTIANUS, G. Nevill, Pl, VI, Fig. 1. 

J. A. S. Beng., 1870, p. 411, and / c, 18571, p. 7, also Handlist p. 9, [sine 
descr.]; P. Zool. S. 1868, p 260, animal described ns that of “ G. eersipolis" ; = P, 
versipolis, Pfr. var. [not of Férussac]. 

T. aperte rimata, subcylindrica, sat solidiuscula, flavido-cornea, oblique 
confertim fortiter sulcata, costis latis, flexuosis; spira cylindrica, in conum 
perobtusum terminata; anfr. 7, converiusculi, ultimus precedentibus viz 
major; apertura subverticalis, ovalis, sine dente parietali ; perist. late 
expansum, pallide luteum, marginibus callo lavi junctis. 

Long. 143, diam. 62 mil. Savanne District, Mauritius. 

The number of whorls, different sculpture, absence of parietal tooth, 
light yellow colouration, &c., easily distinguish thf® species from its nearest 
ally G. bacil/us, Pfr. ; the animal is also different, as can be seen by reference 
to the Proc. Zool. Soc. 1868, p. 259 and 260 ( G. bacillus and G. versipolis) ; 
it is perhaps Pfeiffer's Mauritian variety of P. versipolis, but is certainly 
not Férussae's species from Bourbon (= .P. funicula, Val), as already 
pointed out by M. Morelet and myself. 


EsNEA (HuTTONELLA) MOERCHIANA, Roepstorff, MS. 

Deeply, openly umbilicate, the umbilicus partly covered by the deflect- 
ed last whorl; cylindrically ovate in shape, almost exactly like a gigantic 
E. stenopylis; arcuately ribbed, ribs thick and rather distant; white, 
solid, with obtusely conoidal apex and distinct suture ; whorls 6}, convexly 
tumid, narrow, the 4th and 5th of equal breadth, the last not so broad and 
very little higher, rounded at base and brought round in front, so as to 
bring the aperture almost into the centre, or axis, of the shell, much as in 
E. stenopylis, thus partially covering the umbilicus; aperture vertical, 
contracted, quadrate, peristome anteriorly strongly sinuate, then very 
broadly reflected, quite straight, not oblique as in its ally, the columellar 
and basal margins more broadly reflected and boldly, evenly rounded instead 
of the former being nearly perpendicular as in Æ. stenopylis, margins 
joined with a callosity, nearly straight, in the centre provided with a well 
developed prominent, perpendieular tooth (or fold), another strong, but 
t fold within the outer lip, at base of the above mentioned 

edly reflected, behind 
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hagen, who contributed several excellent papers towards our knowledge of 
the Mollusea of the Nicobare. 


Type, Indian Museum; centre of Great Nicobar, coll. F. A. de 
Roepstorff, Esq. 


Genus Nawrva, Gray. 


P. Zool. 8. 1834, types H. nemorensis, Müll, [Xesta], JI. javanensis, Fér. (Xesta), 
H. eritis, Müll. [ Ifemipiecta], I. citrina, Lin. [Xesta], H. monozonalís, Lin. [Xesta], 
Hf. elairvillia, Fér. [Hemipleeta], H. vítrinoides, Desh. [MaerocMamys], H. juliana, 
Gray [Xesta] and N. striata, Gray [Hemiplecta); type restricted, Gray, P. Zool. S. 
1847, p. 169, Helix citrina, Lin, ; = Xesta, Albers, 1850, type IT, citrina, Lin.; == 
“ Phereporae," Desmoulins, Bull. Soc, Lin. Bord. III, 1829 [name inadmissible] ; 
para? = Stenopus, Guilding, Zool. Journ. III, 1828, type S, lividus, Guild. = Guppys, 
Morch, J. do C. 1867, [us Stopus had been previously used for a gonus of Crustacea ]. 

The type of Gray's JNanina is therefore H. citrina and not M. vitri- 
noides [.Macrochlamys indica, Bs.], as supposed by some authors. —— 

Benson himself distinctly admits the validity of Gray's Manina, over 
his MS. name of Tunychlamys or Macrochlamys (see Proc. Zool. Soc. 1834, 
p. 89, J. A. S. B., 1836, and later on in the Annals and Mag.) ; had my 
Indian eonehologieal friends referred to these papers, or to the J. A. S. B., 
1832, p. 13, for the original and casual mention, in a footnote, of Benson's 
MS. name Macrochlamys, Lam sure they would never have attempted to 
introduce so retrogade and useless a change, utterly unwarrantable in every 
way. Here is Benson's mention of the name in full,— Those (Pterocyelus 
sp.) which I found, were, with several specimens of a Cyclostoma, a reversed 
Carocolla and Macrochlamys ;"—then follows a foot-note,—' A new genus 
of the Helicidae separated by me from He/ix, in consequence of the wide 
departure of the animal from the type of that genus." With this and a 
mere repetition of the name on page 76, ends the so-called deseription of 
AMacrochlamys in 1832, although never claimed as such by Benson himself. 

= Many authors (Benson included) speak of his genus Zunychlamys as 

having been described in the Proc. Zool, Soc. 1834, but as far as I can trace 
this is not strictly the case. Benson appears to have sent a paper to the 
society containing an excellent description of the section, with the name 
Tanychlamys attached ; the editor, however, changed it to JVanmina, stating 
that it bad been found to be the same as Gray's genus described a few pages 
previously ; in the description the editor casually mentions that the form 
described was the Tunyehlamys of Benson, MS. Ib is very doubtful if 
Stenopus is a section of Nanina at all; in any case the former can have no 
claim, as the name had previously been used for a genus of Crustacea, as 
has been pointed out by Moreh. 

The fact of the name Wanina having been employed by Risso in 1826 
is I consider of no importance, as it has long ago been pointed out that he 
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used the name for the immature state of his own genus Cyclops ; his name 
Nunina was therefore null and void and should not bar Gray's genus, 

As Colonel Godwin-Austen bas lucidly explained, though he draws a 
wrong conclusion, Vanina, Gray, is not the same as Ariophanta, Desmoulins, 
but equals the latter’s group “ Phereporae" ; it would never do to adopt the 
specially separated section or subgenus of Ariophanta for the whole group, 
any more than to replace Draparnaud's Pupa (1801) by the sectional name 
Vertigo of Miiller (1788), which was specially introduced for the forms 
with two tentacles only. By the method now universally adopted by all 
the leading conchologists, all parties seem to me fairly treated, Gray has 
his genus Nanina employed in a wide and comprehensive sense, as he in- 
tended. Desmoulins and Benson have their names employed for their 
respective strictly limited sections as they both originally intended, Ben- 
son did not include Ariophanta in his Macrochlamys, as he calls it Caro- 
colla, nor did Desmoulins do so in the reversed case, 


Nastya [MACROCHLAMYS] PSEUDOVITRINOIDES, n. sp. 

J. A. 8. B., 1832, pp. 13 and 76, as MacrocMamys indica, sino descr. (not JT. indica, 
Pír.); M. vitrincides, Gray, P. Zool. S. 1849, pl. 2, f. 1-3, cum anim, [not H. vitrinoides, 
Desh.]; = H. petrosa, Bs., pars, [not of Hutton]. 

This is the common “snail” throughout the plains of the Gangetic 
Delta, quite distinet, both as regards shell and animal, from its close ally 
AN. petrosa, Hutton, the type of which was from Mirzapore and which 
takes the place of the former in the higher regions of Lower Bengal; the 
two species were confused together by Mr. Benson under the name of N. 
indica, which he afterwards united to Hutton's N. petrosa; he could have 
seen but few specimens of our Calcutta form and those probably not living 
ones; Mr. Hanley does not represent our species in bis invaluable Con. 
Indica, but gives a very fair figure of JV. petrosa. The two varieties of JV. 
petrosa recorded in my Handlist must be altogether eliminated; I am in- 
debted to my friends Colonel Mainwaring and Mr. J, Caldwell for other 
specimens from Lucknow and Monghyr of N. petrosa, and to Mr. J. Wood- 
Mason for a fine series of N. pseudovitrinoides from Silhet. 

I think Pfeiffer’s Pl. 110, figs. 10-12 of the Conch. Cab. II, [not figs. 

^ 13-15] represents N. pseudovitrinoides. 
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Subgenus Acusta, Albers. 

In my Hand-list, p. 45, I have ‘erroneously classed this group as a 
subgenus of Nanina. It is, however, a subgenus of Helix, not of Nanina; 
I overlooked a note to that. effect by Prof. von Martens, Moll. Ost-Asien, 
describing the jaw, &c. 


TnOCHOMORPHA PERCOMPRESSA, Blanford, Pl. V, Fig. 22. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 448, Bhamé, “coll. J. Anderson." 
I know of no other specimen but the type, of which I now give a 
figure. 


Hetrx (Arersta) rERPLANATA, G. Nevill, Pl. V, Fig. 21. 
J. A. S. B., 1877, p. 19, Mimboo, Uppor Burma, diam. 175, axis 4} mil. 

l now give a figure of the type of this species, which is closely 
allied to the Indian M. tapeina on the one hand and to the Chinese HZ. 
trichotropis on the other. It was discovered by Dr. Anderson at Mimboo, 
near the Yunnan frontier, In my Handlist, I have classed this group 
under the subgenus Plectotropis, Martens (1860, type H. elggantissima, 
Pfr.), but I now consider that it is not separable from the previously described 
Aegista, Albers (1850, type JH. oculus, Pfr.) ; Prof. Martens has lately given 
an important tabular arrangement of Aegista (restr.) in his * Conch. Mitthei- 
lungen’, Bd. I, Heft. 5-6, with figures and descriptions ; I fancy, however, 
the professor has overlooked an important locality I have recorded for JT. 
trichotropis, viz., Upper Burma; perhaps, too, the localities recorded for 
Æ. setocineta “ Sando and Ava" are printer's errors for those given by A. 
Adams as “Sado and Awa-Sima"; at any rate, I do not suppose Ava 
in Upper Burma or Sanda in Yunnan are intended. 


Subgenus Acavus, Montfort. 


The specimens of some of this group in the Indian Museum are in- 
correctly registered in my Hand-list, page 8; the entries should be corrected 
as follows :— 


Hetrx (Acavus) T.EMASTOMA, Linnieus, 
Syat. Nat. X, 1758; Reeve, Con. Ic. fig. 366 and Conch. Indica, pl. 127, fig. 2, 
80 Ceylon; coll H. F. Blanford and G. Nevill, Esqrs. 


var. MELANOTRAGUS, Born. 


Index and Test. Mus. Vindob. 1780, as H. melanotragus ; Reove, 4 c, fig. 366 Oy 
and Conch. Indica, pl. 127, fig. 3. 
10 Ceylon ; coll. H. F. Blanford and G. Nevill, Esqrs. 








= 
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Herrx (Acavvrs) surerna, Pfeiffer, 
Zecits. Mal. 1850, Ceylon ; Reeve, 7. c, fig. 368. 
2 Ceylon; coll. H. Nevill, Esq. 


var. ROSEOLABIATA, Noy. 


Hanley and Theob., Con. Indica, pl. 127, fig. 4, as H. superba. 
6 Ceylon; coll. H. Nevill, Esq. 


A variety very different from  Pfeiffer's type, a fact apparently not 
noticed by Mr. Hanley. 


HELIX (Acavvs) rucwix, Pfeiffer. » 


Malak. Blát, 1854, for Conchyl. Cab., fig. 1134 and Ed. nov. t, 3, fig. 9.10; also 
Reeve, fig. 376, (as H. melanotragus, var.) and Conch. Indica, pl. 127, fig. 6. 


10 Ceylon; ex c. H. F. Blanford and G. Nevill, Esqrs. 


ru 


Herr (Acavvs) aGmnEvrLLEI, Pfeiffer. l . 
Proc, Zool. Soc. Lond. 1856, Ceylon and Novit. Conch., t. 30, fig. 6-7. - 
E 3 Caylon; coll. H. Nevill, Esq. 


Subgenus Comasra, Albers. 
According to Prof. C. Semper (Reise Philippinen, 1874), should be a 
section of CocAlostyla, not of Heliz, as given in my Hand-list, p. 114. The 2 


same is recorded, 7. e., of the subgenera Arina, Albers, and Callicochlias, 
Hartm. (emend.). 


Fhe type species of Arina was not, however, examined ; so I still con- 
sider this last as doubtful. 


AMPHIDROMUS MASONI, Godwin-Austen. 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 1876, Dihiri Farbat at 2000 ft. : 


This is my species No. 19, p. 127, of Hand-list, where I have erro- 
neously recorded the species. as A. daflaensis. 


" i Subgenus — G. Nevill. me 
eve Hand- detta me AW eylan 
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Buriatixus (Cernastvs) yriCKELIANUS, G. Nevill, Pl. VI, Fig. 2. 
Hand-list, 1878, p. 133, Wadela Plateau, Abyssinia, 


Shell imperforate, or scarcely superfieially rimate, elongately oblong, 
moderately solid, longitudinally subobsoletely and obliquely striate, the 
stris distinct near the suture and also near the peristome ; spire conically 
elongate, rather acutely pointed; whorls 6j or 7, the first 4j scarcely 
convex, increasing regularly and slowly, the last two distinctly convex, 
increasing rapidly, the last one unusually attenuately produced ; aperture 
somewhat everted, compressed, considerably higher than broad, columella 
broadly reflected, somewhat oblique. 

Long. 34, diam. 15 ; apert. alt. 15, lat. 10 mil. 

Has. Wadela Plateau, Abyssinia; coll. W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The dimensions of B. olivieri, Pfr., as originally described are— 

Long. 27, diam. 14; apert. alt. L4}, lat. 8 mil. 

From this latter species, B. gickelianus can be distinguished by the 
more pointed spire, less convex whorls, tlie last one especially being much 
less globose ; by the more or less obsolete seulpture, more oblique columella, 
more everted aperture, closed umbilicus, &c. 


Genus SrENOGYRA, Shuttleworth. 


Bern. Mitth. 1854; type, restr. H. and A, Adams, 1855, Helix calearea, Born. 


Subgenus GrEsSsULA, Martens. 


Albers Heliceen, II, 1860, typo Achatina gemma, Benson. 


A genus of the family Cionellida in Pfeiffer's Nomenclator (ed. Clessin), 
a classification which I consider altogether unjustifiable. I am afraid the 
group will prove not separable from Subulina, Beck, the type of which 
is the West Indian Helix octona, Chemnitz, in which case the latter name 
must have priority. Be this asit may be, Ach. paritura, aud involuta, 
Gould, dernaudi and sennaarensis, Pfr.as well as several other species, all 
from Africa—both East and West coasts—certainly belong to G lessula. 


SrENoGYRA (GrrssULA) OREAS, Benson, MS. Pl. V, Fig. 11 (Copy). 


"hatir Vilgiris, long. 164, diam. 74 
Roovo, Conch. Icon, 1850, fig. 113, as Achatina oreas, Nilg ris, öh 
mil., oft, 7 (cx icone) ; not Ach, oreas, Pfeiffer (as of “ Benson’), or of Nevill, Hand- 


— list I, p. 168. 


I am indebted to Colonel Beddome for a single specimen of the true 


. St. orcas, from Travancore. Anfr. 7; long. 145, diam, 74 mil. 
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Mr. Hanley in his valuable and careful notes in the Con. Indica, 
p. 34, has already noticed the confusion of two distinct species under 
this name. 


SrENOGYRA (GLESSULA) PSEUDOREAS, n. sp. 


Pfeiffer, Mon. Helice. III, 1853, as Achatina oreas, Benson, MS. Nilgiris—anfr, 
7 (?), long. 12}, diam. 5 mil, not eh, oreas, Reove (as of Benson) 1850; Nevill, 
Handlist, I, p. 168, as St. oreas. : 

Nilgiri specimens collected by Mr. Blanford (which I take for my 
type) measure—long. 11, diam. 5 [vix] mil. and are of six whorls only. 


" var. SUBDESHAYESIANA, nov. 


Anfr. 6; long. 11, diam. 4$ mil. Type var. from the Anamullays, 
coll. Colonel Beddome; also from the Pulney Hills, coll. Rev. Fairbank, 


Srexoorka (GrzssvLA) JERDONI, Benson, MS. Pl. V, Fig. 14 (Copy). 
Reeve, Conch. Icon, 1850, as Achatina jerdoni, Nilgiris—anfr. 7 to 8, long. 16, 
diam. 6 mil. (ex icome). 
Pl. 78, fig. 10 of the Con. Indica represents a smaller form, of only 
14 mil and with the spire more produced and the last whorl a httle less 
convex. 


SrENOGYRA (GrrssuLA) NILAGIRICA, Benson, MS. Pl, V, Fig. 15 (Copy). 

Reeve, Conch. Icon. 1850, fig. 87, as Achatina nilagirica, anfr. 10, long. 28, diam. 
9 mil. (ex icone) ; Con. Indica, Pl. 35, fig. 6, as Ach. perotteti (not Ach. perotteti, Pir.). 

I have no doubt of the distinctness of Heeve's A. nilagirica and 
Pfeiffer's A. perotteti, despite the fact that the former has been classed 
asa variety of the latter by Dr. Pfeiffer; I have now given copies of the 
original type figures of both, whieh I think wil convince most concho- 
logists who have studied the genus. I have never seen a specimen of the 
true typical St. nilagirica, described by Reeve as “ finely crenulate at the 
suture, then striated” &c. Colonel Beddome has, however, sent me specimens 
of what I consider a variety, though a very distinct one, 


var, KURNOOLENSIS, nov. 
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Nullaymullay mountains, Kurnool District, at 2500 ft. 

STENOGYRA(GLESSULA) rEROTTETI, Pfeiffer, Pl. V, Figs. 17 and 17 a (Copies). 
Rev. Zool. 1842, Nilgiris —anfr. 8, long. 22, diam. 9. mil. (not of Reeve, the Con. 
Indica, or Conch.—Cab. II, Pl. 26, figs. 16-17, as Achatina perotteti). 

I have already remarked, under the preceding species, regarding the 
confusion of this species with Reeve's S£. nilagirica ; I have given copies 
of Dr. Pfeiffer's two original figures; he describes the sculpture as “ad 
suturam sítriati." The specimens from Neddoowutton in the Nilgiris, 
recorded in my Handlist, are the only ones I have seen of this species and 
they are unfortunately in bad condition. 


BSrEXOGYRA (GrESSULA) BENSONIANA, Pfeiffer. 
Pl. V, Figs. 16 and 16 æ (Copies). 
Zeits, Malac. 1851, Nilgiris, anfr. 8}, long. 18, diam. 64 mil; Conch.-Cab. IT, 
JL 26, figs. 12 and 13. 

I have thought it desirable also to give copies of the original figures 
of this species, as the one given in the Con. Indica is quite unrecognizable, 
Besides, Dr. Pfeiffer's figures seem to me to show only 7} whorls, whereas 
he describes it as having S}, he also speaks of the suture as being 
“confertim denticulata," The Museum specimens from Kotagherry have 
only 7 whorls—long. 17, diam. 6 mil; I have lately also received from 
Colonel Beddome five specimens from the Sispara Ghat, three of these 
agree well with type figures, the other two are a slight variety with rather 
more convexly rounded whorls. 


SrENOGYRA (GrrssvLA) FACULA, Benson, Pl. V, Fig. 18 and 187. (Copies). 


Ann. Mag. 1860, Nilgiris, anfr. 74, long. 18, diam. 8 mil. for Achatina perottets 
of Reeve, fig. 102 (not of Pfr.). 


The only specimens in the Museum that I ean consider as referable to 


* this species are three from the Pulney Hills—anfr. 9; long. 18, diam. 72 


mil In sculpture they agree with Benson's deseription, “ irregulariter 


‘striatula’ &c.; anfr, ult. “antice leviter remote plicato-striato." Mr. 


Hanley himself points out that his representation of this species in the 
Con. Indica is not an accurate one. 


SrENOGYRA (GrEssULA) omornrna, Benson, MS. PI. V, Fig. 19 (Copy). 
Reeve, Conch. Icon. 1850, fig. 100, anfr. 7, long. 14 mil, as Achatina orophila, 
Nilgiris and Colombo; fide Pfr. — his A. crylanica, 
I give a copy of Reeve's original magnified figure of his 4. orophila, 
as I am by no means convinced Dr. Pfeiffer is right in uniting it to his 
A. ceylanica; to judge from the figures, I should say they were quite dis. 


. tinet species. It may be that Reeve confused two distinct forms, the one 
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figured (probably from the Nilgiris) a good and distinet species, the other 
from Ceylon a mere variety of S£. ceylanica, which may have been sent, 
or shown, to Dr. Pfeiffer as A. orophila and caused him to unite the two 
species. I have not myself seen any species of the group, St. nitens, 
ceylanica, punectogallana &c., from Continental India; the very distinct 
St. oreas and pseudoreas are the nearest I know of. Ach. orophila is not 
mentioned in the Con. Indica. 


SrENOGYRA (GLESSULA) AMENTUAM, Benson, MS. Pl. V, Fig. 20 (Copy). 

Reeve, Conch. Icon. 1850, fig. 82, Howrah, as Achatina amentum, &nfr. 8}, long. 
20, diam. 11 fer icone) ; Benson, Ann. Mag. 1860, Nerbudda Valley, long. 24 mil. ; 
Pfeiffer, Mon. III, anfr. 9, long. 22, diam. 7 mil.; Con. Indica, pl. 85, fig. 3. 

Dr. Pfeiffer in his Monogr. Helic. has apparently overlooked Benson's 
important notice of this species as above quoted, Mr. Hanley's excellent 
figure of Ach. amentum is doubtless from a Nerbudda Valley specimen, 
with which it agrees exactly in measurements; long. 24, diam. 9 mil; 
it appears to be a smaller and slightly different variety from the type 
Howrah form. I have already recorded that this rare species has also 
been found at Ganjam by my friend Mr. Valentine Ball of the Geological 
Survey ; it has not, however, been found again in the immediate vicinity of 
Calcutta. 


STENOGYRA (Gressvuna) suprvsrroxmrs, Blanford, Pl. V, Fig. 13. 
FP. Zool. Soc. 1869, Ponsee in Yunnan at 3300’, anfr. 8, long. 173, diam. 53 mil, 

I give a figure of the unique type of this very, distinct species, for 
which the Museum is indebted to Dr. J. Anderson's very successful 
researches during the first Yunnan Expedition. It is the most northerly 
species of Glessula as yet known, no.other species having been described 
from China or Japan; there are three or four species known from the 
Philippines, Borneo, and Sumatra; in the main, however, the group appears 
to be essentially an Indo-African one. No species is as yet known from 
the Andamans, Nicobars, Seychelles, or Mascarene Islands; evidently 
Glessula is a continental rather than an insular genus, 


‘Srexoarna (GrrssvLA) BLAN FORDIANA, G. Nevill, Pl. V, Fig. 12. 
Journ. Asiat, Soc, Beng. 1877, p. 26, Ponseo in Yunnan, 
Shell ovately turreted, solid, of a dark brown colour, two apical — 
smooth, the others sculptured with raised, coarse, longitudinal, nearly 
| nude, much. crowded together and slightly flexuous on the 


urreted, with. Ms obtuse spes had etes iuit 
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subquadrilateral, with a much thickened white peristome; columella broad- 
ly reflected, thickened, white, curved, forming an acute tooth, with a well 
developed incised notch at its base. 

Long. 7, diam. 3 mil. 

Han.—Ponsee (type); also from near Bhamó. This species closely 
resembles Glessula peguensis, Blanford, but is less convex, that is, more 
slender, and of thicker texture; it can also be easily distinguished by the 
characteristic, crowded, well-developed, nearly perpendicular, longitudinal 
striation, varying slightly in direction on each whorl, much as in many 
species of Pomatias, The columella also is peculiar. 

Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


SrENOGYRA (GLESSULA) BOLLAMPATTIANA, Beddome. 
Con. Indica, Pl. CLVI, fig. 1, as ** Achatina bottampotana," Beddome, MS. 

Long. 251, diam. 10 mil; whorls 7, of unusually solid substance. 

I am much indebted to Colonel Beddome for typical specimens of this 
very distinct and rare species, also for kindly informing me that it is found 
on the Dollampatty Hill, near Coimbatore at 7000', and that the name 
should be spelt as I have now given it, Mr. Hanley having misread the 
original label. 


| ' BALEA DOHRNIANA, n. sp. 
LT Shell of seven gradated, cylindrical whorls, increasing very gradually, 






the last one proportionately very short, apex obtuse ; brown, irregularly and 
indistinctly mottled with blue; almost smooth, the somewhat irregular, 
rugose striæ being nearly obsolete, even under a lens, except immediately 
behind the peristome; aperture markedly everted, as broad as high, 
chestnut-brown within; peristome broadly reflected, white, thickened, regu- 
larly rounded below, columella broad, nearly straight, margins of aperture 
joined with a distint callosity, no parietal tooth. Long. 101, diam. 37 mil. 

Han».—Peru. 

The only other species I know of from Peru, or indeed from South 
America, is the B. peruviana of Philippi, which, however, has 8 to 9 whorls 
and measures long. 13 to 14, diam. 3 mil. ; I have named this interesting 
form, for which I am indebted to my friend Mons. P. Joly of Algiers, in 


honour of Dr. Henry Dohrn of Stettin. There are several very interesting 


new forms of Clausi/ia obtained by the same collector, in Mons. Joly's collec- 
tion. - 
Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta; also in coll. Joly and Dohrn. 
| BALEA PYRENAICA, Bourguignat. 
Rov. and Mag. Zool. 1857, Pyrenees, long. 12, diam. 3 mil. 


* L| * 
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var, LUCITONENSIS, nov. 

Vix perforata, anguste fusiformi-turrita ; anfr. 8—9 convexiusculis, 
altime vir majore, basi rotundato ; apertura oblonga, superne haud coarctata, 
peristomate expanso, marginibus callo valido, haud — junctis, 

Long. 9, diam. 2} mil. 

Han.—Bagnéres de Luchon, Pyrenees. 

Type var., Indian Museum, Calcutta; coll. G, Nevill, Esq. . - 


VERTIGO PRASLINENSIS, n. sp. : 

Nevill, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 65, as “ Carychium, n. ap. P" : 

Shell resembles Pupa liénardiana, Crosse, from Rodriguez, but the 
spire is less produced and there is no trace of the conspicuous parietal tooth ; 
apex remarkably obtuse; 44 whorls which increase very rapidly, the first 
three more or less cylindrical, the last one moderately convex; smooth, 
even under the lens no trace of sculpture is discernible; aperture trian- 
gular, regularly rounded at base, external margin somewhat obsoletely 
sinuate; a strongly developed, transverse columellar tooth, three other 
palatal teeth, equidistant, the middle one the largest, no parietal tooth. 

Long. 2 mil. 

Han.—lIsland of Praslin, Seychelle Group. 

Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


SUCCINEA LONGISCATA, Morelet. 

Moll. Portugal, 1845, pl. V, fig. 1; Baudon, Journ. Conch. 1877, pl. XI, fig. 2, 
as 5S. elegans, var. fongiscata and ME l e. 1879, pl. XI, fig. 6, as S. elegans, var. 
dongiseata, subvar. Folini ; Bourguignat, Esp. Franc. — p. 20, from Troyes, (as 
possibly introduced). 

The Museum is indebted to Dr. J. Anderson for numerous specimens, 
preserved in spirit, from Mount Hermon in, Palestine of this, well charac- 
terized and very distinct species. How so many conchologists can have 
confused it with S. elegans, Risso or S. pfeifferi, Rossm. seems to me 
almost incomprehensible. Probably in most instances they had not seen 
the real species at all, or only examined some wretched isolated specimen. 
The species has only been hitherto recorded from Portugal, Algiers, Biar- 
ritz, and Troyes (?); this indubitable Palestine habitat is therefore very 
important, more especially as no well authenticated species has been as 
Se gratin r though the genus has been long known to 
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in the collections of MM. Morelet and Crosse and found to be unmis- 
takeably of one and the same species. The variety, so well described 
and figured by Baudon in the Journ. de Conch. 1879 as var. Folini, 
differs but very slightly, scarcely sufficiently to justify its separation, 
even as a variety, this was evidently also the opinion of M. Baudon 
when he wrote, le 1877 p. 173, * J'ai recu de MM. Bérillon and de 
Folin de nombreux specimens de S. longiscata des Basses Pyrénées par- 
faitement semblables au type de Morelet.” I found the variety Foline 
tolerably abundant both at Biarritz and Bayonne. The differences between 
S. elegans and S. longiscata are well shown by M. Baudon's excellent 
figures, 7. e. 1879, Pl. XI, fig. 6 and fig. 5; the former being S. longiseata 
and the latter S. elegans. 


SUCCINEA YARKANDENSIS, n. sp. Pl. V, Fig. 10. 


Moll. Yarkand Mission, 1878, as S. pfeifferi, Ram., var. 

Shell oval, comparatively somewhat thick, of a bright amber colour, 
last whorl throughout closely, regularly, and undulately striated, stris 
though distinct somewhat superficial, or not deeply incised; spire shortly 
produced, strongly twisted, abruptly and strikingly bent back, apex some- 
what obtuse; whorls 24, the last very large in proportion, narrowly pro- 
duced, that is not tumid or ventrieose ; aperture considerably everted, 
very long in proportion to its breadth, margins joined by a small amber 
coloured callosity, columellar margin not thickened, nearly straight, beauti- 
fully gradually rounded at base. 

JJ Long. 11, diam. 6 ; apert. alt. 71, lat. 4 mil. 

Han.—Yarkand and Sasak Taka (Kashgar); coll Dr. Stoliezka, 
Since I wrote my account of the Mollusca of the Yarkand Expedition, I 
have been able to colleet and carefully examine numerous forms of the 
European Succinee, and have also had the advantage of studying the 
excellent and elaborate monographs of the French species by MM. Bour- 
guignat and Baudon (J. de C. 1877 and 1579); I now consider this 
Yarkand form as a distinct and well characterized species, nearest 
allied to S. contortu/a, Baudon; the few whorls, the remarkable way in 
which the spire is abruptly bent back, the distinct and regular, though 
superficial, striation, especially noticeable near the columellar margin, the 


 everted aperture, &c. all enable the species to be distinguished at a glance 


from-others of the group of Suc. pfeifferi. 
Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta ; also in coll. von Martens and Bouvier. 


| Genus Hyarntax, H. and A. Adams. 
Gon, Moll. IT, 1855, as subgenus of Lima, type Limax periucidus, Quoy (insufli- 
ciently described); ampl. Fischor, J. do C. 1867, as genus allied to Suecínea. 
19 | 
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In my Hand-list I attributed this genus to Prof, Fischer, which was 
scarcely strictly accurate. I am indebted to Mr. Wood-Mason for the 
generic identification of a new slug, lately found at the Andamans by Mr. 
de Roepstorff, undoubtedly belonging to Hyclimax. This, I consider, a 
very important discovery, especially as bearing upon my statement, in the 
introduetion to this paper, of the remarkable affinities between the land 
Mollusca of the Mascarene Islands &e. and those of the Andaman and 
Nicobar groups &c. 

Hyalimax is not known from Continental India or Ceylon; whereas 
three species are known from Mauritius and Bourbon, one from the Nicobars, 
described by Mérch in 1872 as Hyalimaz reinhardti, and finally the new 
Andamanese form, now for the first time recorded. I trust Mr. Wood- 
Mason will shortly carry out his present intention of giving us a detailed 
description of this curious * slug," I should not be surprised if Parmella of 
Mr. H. Adams, described from the Fiji Islands in the P. Z. S. for 1867, 
prove to be an allied form to Hyalimax ? 


LIMNAEA PHILIPPINENSIS, n. sp. 

Shell scarcely rimate, small, horn coloured, conically globose, longitudin- 
ally striate under the lens; spire short, apex rather pointed ; whorls four, 
the upper ones very small, scarcely convex, the last one very large in 
proportion, tumidly ventricose ; aperture ovate, large, proportionately 
unusually broad, margins joined by a thin callosity, outer margin boldly, 
convexly rounded; columella straight, very slightly twisted, — 
reflected, rounded at base. 

Long. 83, diam. 5}; apert. alt. 5}, lat. 4 mil. 

Hans.—Lueban, Luzon (Philippines), coll. R. Hungerford Esq. 

This is a small species of the group of Limnaea peregra, closely allied 
to the next species, of which indeed some conchologists may prefer to rank 
it as a geographical variety. Both perhaps are geographical races, or 
subspecies, of L. ollula, Gould, P. B. S. 1869 from Hongkong, sent me ‘from 
that place and also from Swatow by Surgeon-Major Hungerford, which 
again = L, pervia, Martens. 


LYMNAEA ANDERSONTANA, Nevill, Pl. V, Fig. 9. 
_ 3. Asint. Soc. Bengal, 2 p. 26, Yunnan at 4000 ft, ; var, Nevill, Moll, Yar- 
kand Exp. 1878, p. 9, Yar kand, not tho var., /. e. from North Tangitan and Kashgar, 
"oko s ae ord art, (= Erollele, GM). - 
-— ae — — 
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PHYSA HUNGERFORDIANA, n. sp. 


Shell convexly ovate, imperforate, moderately thick, scarcely trans- 
parent, somewhat obsoletely striate, stris close, regular, slightly flexuous; 
yellowish brown, generally covered with a dark coloured deposit ; spire 
turretly produced, suture excavated, apex somewhat obtuse; whorls 35, 
increasing rapidly, convexly swollen ; aperture narrowly produced, as broad 
above as below, outer margin gradually rounded; columella somewhat 
reflected or thickened, twisted, bent a little backwards at base. 

Long. 13} to 14}, diam. 7}; apert. alt, 8, lat. 4 mil, 

Han.—Lucban, Luzon; coll. R. Hungerford Esq. 

The only other Philippine, or indeed Malayan, species except PA. molue- . 
censis, Lesson, is Ph. philippiana, Martens, Malak. Blüt. 1867; long. 19, 
diam. 12 mil. 

Küster's Pl. I, figs. 18—20 will give a rough idea of the general shape 
of Ph. hungerfordiana. 


ACMELLA HUNGERFORDIANA, n. sp. Pl. VII, Fig. 11. 


Shell, in shape like dem. moreletiana, Nev., but a little less turreted, 
deeply but narrowly umbilicate, smooth, polished, hyaline, so transparent 
that often the axis can be traced nearly up the apex. Spire regularly 
conically pointed, suture exeavated, narrowly marginate, or rather shelved, 
below, apex somewhat acute; whorls 6, increasing very gradually and 
regularly, the last one convexly globose, faintly depressed near the very 
characteristic, profoundly excavate, though narrow, umbilicus; aperture 
ovately rounded, outer margin regularly convexly rounded; columella 
acutely angled about the middle (at the umbilicus), then straight and 
gradually rounded at base. 

Long. 34, diam, 2} mil. 

Han,— Guimaras (Philippines), living on the ground, amongst dead 
leaves, &e,, in company with Cyclofus pusillus, Sow., var. nov., Nunina 
caducior, Rv., species of Cyclophorus and Pupina, &c. ; coll. Surgeon- Major 
R. Hungerford. 

This very interesting shell is the finest and largest species of the 
genus, as yet described; it presents many interesting points of resemblance 
to my dem. moreletiana, Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1879, Pl. 59, fig. 4, 
from Batti Malve (Nicobars). 

Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta ; also in coll. Dohrn and Hungerford. 


CycLoTus RUSILLUS, Sowerby. 
P. Z. S. 1843, Luzon and Negros. 
var. NANA, nov. 
Differing from the type by its considerably smaller size, non-reflected 
peristome and comparatively slightly more developed spiral sculpture; the 
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living animal covers its shell with a thick coating of mud, arranged in a 
quasi-symmetrical manner, as I have also seen in species of Succinea 
Pterocyclus, &e. ; the operculum externally is distinctly concave. 
Diam. 61, alt. 41 mil.— Cebu. 
Diam. 54, alt. 3 mil.—Guimaras. 
Pfeiffer records typical O. pusillus, ex coll. Cuming, as diam. 11, 
alt, 6 mal. 
Ham.—Cebu (type var.) and Guimaras. This small Cyelofus was 
found tolerably abundantly by Surgeon-Major Hungerford, living on the 
ground, in company with species of Pupina and Aomella, &c. 


Genus Cratuoroma, Blanford, 


Colonel Beddome has already pointed out, and I believe it is now 
generally accepted as correct, that Jerdonia and Mychopoma, Blanford, 
can only be retained as sections or subgenera of Cyathopoma. Hitherto 
the genus has been supposed to have a very limited range, but this is not 
so in fact, as it extends as far as the Pacific Archipelago where the species 
are known under the name of Diadema, Pease ( = Garettia, in Catal. Paetel 
and Mus. Godef.); the type species of Pease's Diadema (Pterocyclos 7) 
parvus, Pease, 1865, from the Hervey Islands, is, as regards its shell, a true 
Cyathopoma, being wonderfully close to Cya. jfilocinctum, only rather 
smaller: its operculum is correctly described by Pease as follows :— 
“O, subcartilageum, elevatim spiraliter lamellatum, intus. concavum, bast 
late reflexum ;" the very concave shape gives it a striking resemblance 
to that of many species of Plerocyclus. Reference to the original deserip- 
tion of the opereulum of Cyathopoma will at once show that no separation 
can be effected on this character only: “ O. truncate conoideum, concentri* 
cum, multispirum, e duabus laminis compositum ; interna membranacea, 
externa testacea perconcava ; anfractuum marginibus externis in lamellam 
testaceam, versus medium incurvatam, interdum pulchre sculptam, elevatis." 

I consider therefore that Diadema must rank as a subgenus of 
Cyathopoma, distinguished by its Pterocyelus—tlike operculum, and that 
it is of approximately equal value with Jerdonia. "The following is 
Blanford's original description of the operculum of Jerdonia :—* O. con- 
eentricum, arctispirum, sulco marginali circumdatum, duplex; interne 
membranaceum, externe testaceum et ex anfr. vittacformibus compositum, 
‘It is very remarkable that at the Hgrvey Islands another small shell 
occurs with all the characters of the shell of Jerdonia and closely resem- 
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Pease, by von Martens in the Zool Record for 1871, p. 162; I have 
extracted the operculum and find it to be something like that of Ompha/o- 
tropis, of thin, horny texture, with 4 to 5 well defined whorls. 

The operculum of ? Diadema rotella, Pease, a small smooth form, 
something like a miniature Lepfopoma luteum, is not as yet known, and 
it is not present in our single Museum specimen from Rarotonga. 


CrarnoroMa (JERDONIA) IMPERFORATUM, n. sp. 
DBeoddome, P. Zool. 8. 1875, p. 449, as * probably a now species’ from tho Anamal- 
lays at 6600 ft. (under Cya, elatum, Bodd.). 

There is a single specimen in the Museum, for which we are indebted 
to Colonel Beddome ; the species is at once distinguished by its being the 
only described species of the genus with an imperforate base ; I hope to 
give a figure and more detailed description later on. 

Alt. 24, diam. 2 mil. 


CYATHOPOMA BI EVAROYANUM, Beddome, Pl. VI, Fig. 7. 
Proc. Zool. Soc, 1875, Shevaroy and Yollagherry Hills (Salem District). 

I have thought it well to publish the three figures of this interesting 
form which had been prepared under the directions of the late Dr. Stoliezka ; 
the specimens are from the Shevroys. "The opereulum externally presents 
a curious analozy to that of some species of Turbo; it is convex, testace- 
ous, smooth, with only a very small and inconspicuous “ umbo," or opening, 
which is situated considerably above the centre, consequently near the top 
of the aperture, 


CyxaATHOPOMA (JERDONIA) BEDDOMEANUM, Nevill. 


Beddome, Proc. Zool. Soc. 18765, as Cyathopoma ( Jerdonía) blanfordi, Tinnevelly 
Mns. at 4000 ft, not Cya. blanfordi, H, Adams, P. Zool. S. 18068, Seychelles, 


PrEROCYCLUS CYCLOPHOROIDEUS, n. Sp. 


This is a form that has hitherto been confused with Pf. nanus, Benson, 
the shell is more depressed and of thicker substance, resembling more 
closely Cyclophorus stenostoma, Sowerby, both in form and colouration ; it 
can be distinguished at a glance by the apparently constant absence of the 
conspicuous band at the periphery ; I intended, despite all the above, to 
have merely separated it as a subspecies, when I noticed that all my Ana- 
mullay specimens have a much raised, concave operculum, whilst on the 
other hand in my single operculated speeimen of Pt, nanus itis only slightly 
raised, scarcely concave, &c. The Museum is indebted to Colonel Beddome 
for three operculated specimens from the Anamullays, one of which I take 
as my type form. — | 

Alt. 81, diam. 16 mil. 
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The same valued correspondent has also sent me from the Anamullays 
two specimens of a light yellow (instead of darkish brown) colour, scarcely 
if at all streaked or mottled, whereas my type has a more or less reticulate 
style of painting, for this form I propose the name var. sub/ufeola. 

Colonel Beddome has further sent two specimens, from the Anamullays 
at 2000 feet, of a smaller, rather solid form, in colouration &e. presenting a 
remarkable analogy to Cyclophorus stenostoma ; this may be known as var. 
substenostoma. 

I may wention here that the Colonel has also found in the Anamullays 
an allied, rather larger species, very strikingly streaked with “ tiger-liko'" 
markings, with a somewhat similar operculum, but well characterized by 
the much more highly developed “ wing" to the peristome, for which he 
proposes the name Pé. comatus, Beddome, n. sp. 


PrEROCYCLUS NANUS, Benson. 


Ann. Mag. 1851, Nilgiris, “taken with Pt, hilabiatus," diam. 29 mil, 

The Museum possesses three specimens from the collection of the 
late Dr. Stoliczka, unfortunately only labelled “South India." These 
agree exactly with the original description and with Pfeifer's figures of a 
typical specimen, Conchylien Cabinet LI, Pl. 49, figs. 31-3, at once charac- 
terized by the conspicuous band at the periphery, rather raised spire, and 
rather simple lip. Looking to the original description of Pt. bilabiatus, 
as a guide to the exaet habitat of the type, apparently the neighbourhood 
of Salem will prove also to be the home of this form. 

Mixed with the above was a single speeimen of an interesting, rather 
more richly painted, very flat.spired form, with the whorls increasing a 
a little more slowly, the umbilicus a trifle more open, &c., this I propose 
to distinguish as var. applanata. WE - 

AS 7, diam. 134 mil. 


var. REFLEXILABRIS, nov, ( ? distinct species). 

A white apparently colourless form, with black apex and easily distin- 
guished from the preceding, as well as Pier. cyc/ophoroideus, by the fragile, 
broadly reflected and duplex peristome, rather differently shaped too above ; 
the operculum, in my single specimen, agrees with what I take to be the 
typical form ; it is very little raised, or concave. This specimen I purchased 
— of 3b» 15 Mr. Lombe — — labelled “ Khoondah 
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Openly and deeply umbilicate, conically somewhat depressedly turbi- 
nate, solid; under the lens, the lower whorls are most minutely deeussately 
sculptured, the apical 24 whorls on the other hand possessing charac- 
teristic, well marked, distant, longitudinal striation only, these strim 
being incised and very obliquely flexuous; above the periphery a broad, 
white zone, above and below which there are crowded chestnut-brown 
bands, almost or altogether confluent, umbilical area white ; spire moderately 
raised, with the apex exserted in a “ mammillate" manner, suture distinct ; 
whorls 44, convex, the last one with a raised and somewhat rounded 
keel at the periphery, which becomes obsolete near the peristome; aperture 
almost round, oblique, of a bluish-white colour, peristome callous\y ex- 
panded, boldly and evenly rounded, columellar margin also evenly rounded, 
margins of a very characteristic, brilliant orange-red colour, joined by a 
well developed callosity of the same shade. 

Alt. 404, diam. 58 mil. 

Type, Indian Museurn ; also in coll. Morelet, von Martens and Dohrn. 

Hab.—Naga Hills; coll. S. E. Peal, . 

This fine form which I have previously described and named in the 


- Journal, I still consider may be better classed as a variety, though a very 


distinct one, of the smaller, more depressed and white lipped C. sub/aevi- 
gatus of Blanford. Nevertheless I have thought it well to give it here 
a regular specific name, with a detailed description, as a matter of conve- 
nience for such conchologists as may deem it worthy of specifie rank. 


Cxcrornomus (THEOBALDIUS) ORITES, n. sp. Pl. VI, Fig. 4. 


Broadly and openly umbilicate, solid, depressed, subdiscoidal, covered 
with a rather thick, smooth, bright yellow, or horn-coloured, epidermis, 
throughout under the lens very minutely, closely, obliquely striated ; spire 
perfectly flat, suture excavate; whorls 4, the last one perfectly round, 
inereasing unusually rapidly in size ; aperture circular, peristome double, 
the outer margin above near the body whorl, being slightly subangulately 
produced, showing a distinct transition to the “ wing-like’’ process of 
Pterocyclus, columellar margin oblique, the duplication of the peristome 
becoming obsolete. 

Opereulum thin, horny, slightly immersed, flat, composed of five or 
six acutely defined volutions. 

Alt. 54, diam. 144 mil. 

Type, Indian Museum ; from Sikkim, Chola Range, at 11,000 ft. 

This interesting species, No. 73, page 276, of my Hand-list, is very 
distinet from its allies of South India and Ceylon. 
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CycrLormomus sPECIOsUS, Philippi. 
Zveits. Mal. 1847, Hab. ?, alt. 35, diam. 61 mil, 
var. AUREOLABRIS, Nevill. 
Handliet I, 1878, p. 267, Burma (erron.). 

I am much indebted to Mr. Wood-Mason for the information necessary 
to establish the exact home of this well characterized and very beautiful 
form, almost deserving of specific rank, 

A second specimen, in more perfect condition, having been obtained 
by E. W. Dun, Esq., of H. M's 34th Regiment, N. I. (whilst accompany- 
ing Major M. O. Boyd on his recent mission to the Lushai Chiefs) on a 
ridge within 10 miles of Lushai Haut. 

Alt. 414, diam. 59, perist. crass. § mil. 


CYCLOPHORUS FORMOSAENSIS, n. sp. 

Pfeiffer, Nov. Conch. II, 1864, Pl. 68, figs. 14—15, Formosa, as C. exaltatus, var. ? 

Surgeon-Major Hungerford who has lately found numerous living 
specimens, both of the Formosan form and of the Hongkong C. exaltatus, 
Pfr, considers them undoubtedly specifically separable. With this view, 
I entirely agree; Pfeiffer himself indeed appears to have been in consider- 
able doubt on the subject. 

Type, Indian Museum, Calcutta; also in coll. Beddome, Hungerford, 
Dohrn, &c. 

PUPINA GUIMARASENSIS, n. 8p. 

Very closely allied to the Cebu P. bicanaliculata, Sow.; smaller, 
more compressed, apex slightly more obtuse, of a light reddish-brown 
colour, smooth, of a thicker and less transparent substance; the upper 
whorls a little more convex, the last two (especially the last) marked- 
ly less tumidly swollen ; aperture smaller, rounder, with the slight deflec- 
tion of the outer margin above less developed, the parietal plication 
stronger, less obliquely twisted, columellar characters much the same, 

Long. 6, diam. 35 mil. | E > 

Cebu specimens of P. bicanaliculata measure, long. 7, diam. 4j mil. 

Han.—Guimaras ; coll. Surgeon-Major R. Hungerford. 

‘By some this Guimaras form may be considered as a geographical 
variety of P. bicanaliculata ; its characters seem to me, however, to com- 
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CaTAULUS TORTUOSUS, Chemnitz. 

Conch,-Cab. I, Vol. XI, 1795, figs. 1882-3, “ Nicobar Islands," as Turdo tortuosus. 

Mr. Benson long ago expressed his belief that this most remarkable 
form would prove to be a native of South India and not of the Nicobars. 
If this were the case, it could scarcely have escaped the researches of so 
indefatigable a naturalist as Colonel Beddome; nor has it—the Colonel 
having lately found a single specimen on the Hills N. E. of Trevandrum at 
2500 feet, which he has most generously presented to the Indian Museum ; 
the apical portion is unfortunately broken away, but the remainder agrees 
well with the somewhat erude original fizure and the much better ones of 
Sowerby in the Thesaurus and Con. Indica. 


ALYCAEUS MONTANUS, n. sp. Pl. VI, Fig. 5. 

Openly and widely umbilicate, much depressed, solid, bright corneous 
brown, closely, evenly and regularly ribbed, ribs somewhat superficial, scarcely 
flexuous, close-set, for a short distance at the sutural tube more crowded 
and more strongly developed ; spire scarcely elevate, apex obtuse ; whorls 
4, regularly evenly rounded, constriction scarcely defined, sutural tube 
short (about 1 mil); aperture circular, peristome slightly thickened, but not 
double ; operculum thick, black, and concave. 

Hab.—Sikkim, at 11,000 ft. 

Diam. 54, alt. 3.4; mil. 

A well marked form, reminding one of A. expatriatus ; the depressed 
form, very open umbilicus, and scarcely distinguishable constriction are all 
good characters. 

| ALYCAEUS HUNGERFORDIANUS, n. Sp- 

Shell depressed, in shape resembling the preceding, but markedly 
less openly umbilicate; solid, more or less of a pinkish hue, irregularly — 
spirally striate on the upper two whorls, then distantly ribbed, the ribs 
becoming gradually more aeutely raised, and consequently more prominent, 
a little more close-set at the sutural tube, the difference not being very 
noticeable as in the preceding, ribs behind the peristome acute, prominent, 
distant; spire scarcely elevate, apex obtuse, peculiarly, abruptly and pro- 
minently raised, slightly twisted; whorls 4 (or 4) 7), compressedly convex, 
having a slightly subangulate appearance at base, where the sculpture 
is as well defined as it is above; constriction slightly developed, rather 
produced, much as in Æ. stoliezkii, sutural tube short as in the preceding ; 
aperture circular, peristome remarkably thickened, generally distinctly 
triple, but sometimes only double, forming a slight projection over the 


Diam. 4, alt. 2 mil. 
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Found tolerably abundant at Tamsui by Surgeon-Major R Hunger- 
ford; the first species described from Formosa belonging to the section 
Charax, the only other species known being Aly. (Dioryx) swinhoei, 
H. Adams. 


DIPLOMMATINA HUNGERFORDIANA, n. 8p. 


Dextral, imperforate, conically ovate, rather solid, of a golden brown 
colour, sometimes white or nearly so; spire conical, not attenuate, apex 
obtuse, suture impressed; whorls 6 tumidly, convexly swollen, the upper 
ones lightly, regularly striate, the striation almost obsolete on the antepe- 
nultimate whorl and altogether so on the last one ; aperture nearly circular, 
margins joined with a beautifully arched callosity, conspicuously raised 
and thus defined on its outer margin, the double peristome usually of a 
bright orange colour is boldly and evenly rounded, the columellar margin 
is scarcely oblique, only very slightly subangulate at base, with a tolerably 
prominent fold or tooth. 

Long. 3, diam. 1} mil. 

Found by Surgeon-Major R. Hungerford at Kulung in Formosa. In 
sculpture it somewhat resembles D. semisculpta, BIE. I know no Indian 
species with the whorls so regular in shape and evenly rounded, the ante- 
penultimate as usual being a little the broadest; the columellar margin 
is also more rounded than usual and less distinctly subangulate at its base, 
J. A. S. B, 1870, pl 1, fig. 3 A. (D. sherfiiensis) gives a fair idea of 
it ; the peristome is, however, very different, being boldly and evenly round- 
ed; very broadly reflected, its duplication giving it a sulcate appearance as 
in J. A. S. B., 1875, pl. VI, fig. 4, (D. burti); viewed from the side this 
duplication does not show at all, as for instance, Joc, cit. 1870, fig. 8 B, 
and the peristome then appears to be simple as loe. cit. 1875, fig. 6, 
(D. tumida). J. A. S. B., 1875, pl. IV, fig. 5, I consider quite distinet 
from D. sherfaiensis, and I suggest for it the name D. japvoensis ; it gives 
a very good idea of the shape of the whorls of my D. hungerfordiana ; in 
the latter, however, the last whorl at base is less prominently ventricose. 
This isthe first species of the genus known from Formosa; from Japan 
three species have been described by von Martens; Gould dosteibed two 
species of Paxillus from Hongkong and the Loo Choo Islands ; no species 
is as yet known from China proper. 

CvcLosrOoMA (Trorrpornona) CALDWELLIANUM, Nevill, Pl. VI, Fig. 10. 
Hand.list I, 1878, p. 305, Pouce Mn. Mauritius (semifossil long. 31, diam, 30 


pen though narrowly umbilicate, globosely conical, rather fragile 
in its subfossil state), colourless, spire er To — apex 
| — — | " or 


mil. 
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than at base, the last three whorls closely, acutely, spirally striated, stris 
slightly undulating, the interstices obliquely, longitudinally and more or 
leas subobsoletely striated, the penultimate whorl is acutely keeled in the 
middle and again quite at its base, the last whorl is prominently carinate 
at the periphery with a second keel half way between it and the suture 
and a third round the umbilicus, the umbilical area being spirally and irre- 
gularly keeled ; aperture rather oblique, nearly circular, peristome reflected, 
above peculiarly and markedly sinuate, the inflection (or “ sinus") broad 
and shallow and at some slight distance from the body whorl, afterwards 
boldly rounded, columellar margin only slightly reflected above over the 
umbilicus, oblique, acutely angulate at base. 

Measurements of another, rather smaller specimen than the type, 
Alt. 26, diam. 261 mil. 

As 1 bave already remarked, a close ally of C. carinatum, Born (= C. 
tricarinatum, Sow., not H. tricarinata, Müller = C. tricarinatum, Lam., 
a quite different species from Madagascar); it ean, however, be always 
easily distinguished by the more produced spire, much narrower umbilicus 
(which is more irregularly keeled), the “ fimbriate'" suture (as in C. liénardi, 
Morelet and C. fimbriatum, Lam.), the prominent and close-set spiral 
striation, &c. The figures in Born, Sowerby, and Reeve all depict the true 
C. carinatum, of which I consider Reeve's figure of C. unicolor, Pfr. as a 
mere variety. The Museum is indebted for two specimens of this latter form 
to Mr. J. Caldwell, who informs me that one of his specimens of typical 
C. carinatum was found by him with the animal still preserved and only 
recently dead. 

Pfeiffer's figures in the Conch.-Cab. II, pl. 39, figs. 5 to 7, as “ C. 
unicolor,” represent a quite distinct species, (though also from Mauritius), 
as can be seen by a reference to his original description, “ anfr. ult. superne 
et medio acute carinatus," borne out by Reeve's figure of the type specimen. 
I presume a similar confusion has arisen to that whieh I have explained 
with regard to the Janina petrosa of Hutton and again with the Helicarion 
monticola of Pfeiffer (compare Moll, Yarkand Mission, page 15). 

Probably Dr. Pfeiffer rightly supposed that he had erred in describing 
a mere variety of C. carinatum, Born, as a new species (O. unicolor) ; later 
on, finding an allied, but very distinct, species, he figured the latter in the 
Conch.-Cab., giving it the name of his former spurious species. 

C. caldwellianum occurs abundantly, in a subfossil state, on the 
ascent of the Pouce Mountain, together with other extinct species of 
Tropidophora and Omphalotropis. 

Type, Indian Museum; also in coll. J. Caldwell. 
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The spiral and longitudinal striation more or less obsolete, Mauritius, 
Type var. Indian Museum ; also in coll. Caldwell. 
var. SEXCARINATA, nov., PL VI, Fig. 10 A. F 

A very handsome, solid form, with six prominent keels on the last 
whorl, the interstitional striation obsolete, as in the preceding variety, 
columellar margin subangulately rounded, instead of oblique. 

Alt. 34, diam. 354 mil.— Mauritius. 4 

Type var. Indian Museum ; also in coll. J. Caldwell. 

I may take this opportunity of recording that Mr. Caldwell possesses 
a variety of O. carinatum with four keels. r 


CYCLOSTOMA (TROPIDOPHORA) ERRONEUM, n. sp. 

Pfeiffer, Conch..Cab. II, pl. 39 figs. 5—7, Locality (P) as €. wnicolor (not C. 4 
unicolor, Pfr., P. Z. S. 1851, or of Reeve fig. 39). 

I take as my type, the abundant form represented by Pfeiffer's above 
quoted fig. 7; the larger variety seems to be much rarer, "Though exceed- 
ingly variable, €. erroneum can always be easily distinguished from C. 
carinatum and its variety, the '* unicolor? of Pfeiffer 1851 and of Reeve, 
by the regular and close-set spiral suleation, without the prominent and = * 
characteristic keels of its ally ; though more or less subangulate at the 
periphery, the whorls are always more convex, and this is especially 
noticeable at the base of the last whorl, which is also spirally sulcated, 
instead of being smooth as in OC. carinatum and as well shown in Keeve's 
figure of Cuming's type of O. unicolor; the umbilicus is always markedly 
less open, as well shown in Pfeiffer's fig. 6. 


Type, Indian Museum. A 

- Alt. 214, diam. 24 mil. | om 

` Keel round the umbilicus almost or altogether obsolete. T 
M. Morelet in the Journ. de Conch. for 1877, p. 213, describes and bi 
separates under three ** heads,” the forms figured by Reeve and Pfeiffer, &e., 
which he unites as varieties of C. unicolor ; if this be done, I consider it 
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keelless form specifically. If the latter be united, it would perhaps lead 
too far; the umbilicus is sometimes so much covered that C. barclayanum 
could scarcely be separated. Even O. ligatum, as hinted by M. Morelet, 
would become questionably distinct. O. erroneum is to be found abundant- 
ly, subfossil only, in the coralline sands, near the seashore, on the West 


Coast of Mauritius. My friend Mr. J. Caldwell possesses a very numerous 
and fine series. 


var, SUBUNICOLOR, nov. 


A variety which instead of being subangulate at the periphery is 
distinctly keeled ; two or three of the spiral striae between the keel and the 
suture are also slightly more prominent than the others, showing a distinct 
tendency to C. carinatum and its variety; the base is, however, persistently 
and regularly suleated as in my type form; this is doubtless the var. B. of 
Morelet, 

Alt. 23, diam. 24} mil. 


var. SUBOCCLUSA, NOV. 


The columellar margin broadly reflected, almost covering the umbili- 
cus; spiral striation more acutely raised than usual; scarcely keeled at the 
periphery. 

Alt. 231, diam. 24 mil. 


var. SUBLIGATUM, nov. 

Banded below the subangulate periphery; a small form with very fine 
spiral striation, which is also less developed at base. 

Alt. 16}, diam, 18} mil. 


OxrnaLorROPIS pvPONTIANA, G. Nevill, Pl. VI, Fig. 8. 
Handlist I, 1878, p. 320, Pouce Mn., Mauritius. 

Openly and deeply umbilicate, rather solid, colourless and without 
sculpture, at least in its present subfossil state, ovately conical; spire con- 
vexly conical, very acute, with the suture somewhat excavate; whorls 6, 
convex, short, increasing slowly and regularly, the last one ventricose, 
remarkable by its shortness (it appears almost round), the base not being 
produced as is the case almost universally, rounded at the periphery with 
a very acute and well defined keel boldly and most characteristically encircling 
the very open wmbilicus; aperture ovate, rather contracted above and 
dilated below, the margin not continuous, peristome scarcely thickened, 
regularly rounded, columellar margin lightly refleeted, oblique, distinctly 
subangulate below, the basal margin is again indistinetly subangulate where 
the keel terminates. 

Long. 6, diam. 4 mil. 
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Type, Indian Museum ; subfossil, at about } of the ascent of the Pouce 
Mn., Mauritius. 

This shell was a contemporary of the subfossil Oyclostoma caldwellia- 
num, Nev., O. scabrum, H. Ad., C. mauritianum, H. Ad. &c., which I found 
associated with it, some few inches below the surface of the soil and gener- 
ally more or less under overhanging large blocks of stones. It is doubtless 
a remnant of the old fauna of the island and must be at least as old as 
the Dodo. It is a very important species, as showing one of the characters 
of the genus (from which indeed its name is derived) in its greatest develop- 
ment so far as is yet known; I allude to the keel round the umbilicus. I 
have named it in honour of my friend Mr. Evenor Dupont of Mauritius, 
who is well known for his many discoveries in Natural History in those 
parts. We now know that the genera Cyclostoma, Omphalotropis, Heli- 
cina, Gibbus, and Nanina are all very ancient inhabitants of the Mascarene 
Islands, as extinet subfossil forms of all of them bave been described. 
Helicina appears to have died out. 


OMPHALOTROPIS CALDWELLIANA, n. sp. Pl. VI, Fig. 9. 
Hand-list I, 1878, p. 320, No. 7, as Omphalotropis, n. sp. 

Distinctly umbilicate, rather solid, colourless and without sculpture, 
pyramidieally conical; spire elongately turreted, apex rather acute, suture 
subeanalieulate ; whorls 7, planulate, increasing very slowly and regularly, 
the last one short, tumidly ventricoze, perfectly rounded at the periphery, 
umbilieus surrounded with a raised and prominent keel; aperture slightly 
oblique, narrowed anteriorly, margins not continuous, peristome slightly 
convex only, columellar margin anteriorly inflected, in the middle suban- 
gulate, then rounded and agaiu subangulate quite at the base. 

Long. 6, diam. 3 mil, 

Type, Indian Museum. " 

Subfossil, on the ascent of the Pouce Mn., Mauritius, with O. dupon- 
tiana, &c. I have named this species after Mr. J. Caldwell of the Colonial 
Civil Service, the possessor of one of the finest collections of shells from 
our Eastern Regions that I know of. In shape there is some resemblanee 
to the O. clavulus of Morelet, which is not mehtioned in Pfeiffer's 
monograph ! 


Omrnatornoris RUBENS, Quoy, Pl. VII, Fig. 12 (Copy). 
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PLECOTREMA RAPAX, Dohrn. 


Malak, Blätter, 1859, Arabia, long 6, diam. 3 mil ; Jickeli, Moll. Nord Afr., pl 7, 
fig. 7. 


var. PRODUCTA, nov. Pl. V, Fig. 7. 


A single specimen of this interesting form was found by Mr. W. T. 
Blanford at Annesley Bay; the spire is more cylindrical and markedly more 
produced in proportion, the last whorl less convexly swollen than in the 
typical form. ‘The minute, longitudinal striw, under a lens, are more 
distinct than usual, Anfr, 7; long. 5}, diam. 2} mil. 


MARGARYA MELANIOIDES, Nevill, Pl. V, Fig. 1. 
J. A. 8. B., 1877, p. 30, Lake Tali in Yunnan, anfr. 4, long. 67, diam. 47 mil. 


I have nothing to add to my original description of this remarkable 
form, altogether unlike any other known mollusk. I take this opportunity 
of recording the obligation I am under to my friend Mr. J. Schaumberg 
of the Geological Survey of India, for the great trouble he has been good 
enough to take in improving the rather crude drawings of this and of some 
other species represented in the plates accompanying this paper. This 
species has also been figured by Dr. J. Anderson, F. R. S., in his large and 
valuable quarto on the Zoology of Yunnan. 


AMPULLARIA STOLICZKANA, Nevill, Pl. VI, Figs. 11 and 11 A. 
Cat MolL Fasc. E, 1877, Penang, alt. 54, diam. 41 mil, 
I have not met with any fresh specimens of this interesting species ; 
its nearest ally appears to be Reeve’s A. javanica, which apparently repre- 


sents an immature specimen; itis also not unlike his A. turbinoides from 
Australia (F). 


PALUDINA HUNGERFORDIANA, n. sp. 


Closely allied to P. jullieni, Deshayes, from Cambodia, the type of 
Mekongia, Crosse and Fischer. 

Imperforate, spire short (as in P. jullient), the large whorl propor- 
tionately large and tumidly swollen, scarcely (if at all) subangulate at the 
periphery; whorls spirally ribbed, ribs numerous, flat, more or less inclined 
to become obsolete; columella remarkable, being very short, almost per- 
pendicular, pure white, very broadly and cbaracteristically reflected, 

Long. 33, diam. 26 mil. 

Hab.— Canton. 

Type, Indian Museum ; also in coll. Surgeon-Major R. Hungerford. 
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PALUDINA MARTENSIANA, n. sp. 


Imperforate, spire more or less shortly produced, moderately thick, of 
greenish brown colouration, suture rather indistinet, apex obtuse; whorls - 
3 to 4, planulately turreted (almost coneavely), the last whorl about twice A 
ihe size of the others, rounded at base, with one acute and raised spiral 
keel immediately below the suture and three or four others crowded to- 
gether at the periphery, the preceding whorl has two of these prominent 
keels and both have besides, under the lens, a very minute, subobsolete, ~e 
spiral striation ; aperture oval, relatively rather small, not oblique, peris- 
tome scarcely thickened, but slightly convex, having a very slight suban- 
gulate appearance about the middle, columellar margin a little reflected, 
evenly rounded. 
Long. 134, diam. 10 mil, 
Khasing District, N. China.. * 
Type, Indian Museum ; also in coll Hungerford. 
I have named this species after Prof. Ed. von Martens of Berlin. 


STENOTHYRA WOODMASONIANA, Nevill, Pl. VII, Fig. 8. 
J. A. S, B. 1880, p. 159, Port Canning, long. 3}, diam. 2 mil. 

SrENOTHYRA HUNGERFORDIANA, Nevill, Pl. VII, Fig. 9. 
J. A. 8. B. 1880, p. 159, Andaman Islands, long. 24, diam. 14 mil. 





E STENOTHYRA BLANFORDIANA, Nevill, Pl. VII, Fig. 10. 
J. A. S, B. 1880, p. 160, Chilka Lake, Port Canning and Madras, long. 33, diam. 
24^; mil. ; i 


BYTHINEA MORELETÍANA, Nevill, Pl. VI, Fig. 14. 
J. A. S, B. 1877, Yaylaymaw in Yunnan. 
I have thought it advisable to give a figure of this very distinct, 
imperforate species, for which the Museum is indebted to Dr. J. Anderson, 
although there is no species which I know of with which it could possibly 












be confused. | i 
ByTHINEA PHILIPPINENSIS, n. sp. | 

a Somewhat closely resembling B. lutea, Gray = B. goniostoma, Hutton ; p 

slightly decollate, distinctly umbilicate, spire variable, sometimes very short, | 

as in Con. Indica, Pl. XXXVII, fig. 7 (B. goniostoma), sometimes moder- | 
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round, with a more or less double peristome, which is boldly, though some- 
what irregularly convex, the columellar margin is more distinctly double 
and slightly angulate at base, all the margins are of a not very pronounced 
shade of black. = 

Type, anfr. 23; alt. 8, diam. 6} mil. ; another, anfr. 3}, alt. 8, diam. 
G mil. 

Type, Indian Museum ; also in coll. Hungerford and Dohrn. 

S. Cruz, in Luzon, collected by Surgeon-Major R. Hungerford ; Prof. 
von Martens has also, I believe, mentioned this species in the Mal. Bl. 1865. 


BYTHINIA SUBPULCHELLA, n. sp, Pl. VI, Fig. 12. 


Narrowly rimate, conically ventricose, of rather thin substance, slightly 
transparent, without sculpture, almost white, with a very slight brownish 
tinge here and there, suture very distinct, spire elongately drawn out, apex 
rather obtuse; whorls 41, convesly ventricose, the last one tumidly and 
globosely swollen, about the same size as the others together, a distinct, 
opaque varex on the left hand side (away from the aperture) on each of 
the two last whorls; aperture nearly round, not oblique, with scarcely 
thickened, convex peristome and columellar margin nearly straight, sub- 
angulate at base. 
Very variable in size ; type, long. 6, diam. 4 mil. 
Abundant at Kutch, where there also occurs a “ var. tenuior.” 
Type, Indian Museum ; also in coll. Dohrn, Temple, Joly, Blanford &c. 
I have hesitated a long time as to separating this form from B. pul- 
chella, Hutton. Even now, I am by no means sure it would not be better 
classed as a “ subspecies" of it. 


BxTHINEA EVEZARDI, Blanford, Pl. VI, Fig. 13. 


J. A. S. B., 1880, p. 220, Lanowlee, long. 31, diam. 2 mil, 
^. This is a remarkable species of the genus, well distinguished by the 
peculiar sculpture and umbilicus. The figure is taken from a specimen in 
the Museum collected by the Rev. S. B. Fairbank and labelled ** Maha- 


balesh war." k 


ByrnrwEA (P) turntra, Blanford, PI. VI, Fig. 15. 


P. Zool. S. 1869, p. 446, “ Kyoukpong," long. 6}, diam. 3 mil, as“ Fairbankéía ? 
(an Bithynia ?) turrita," 
As the animal and operculum are still unknown, the generic classifica- 
tion of this well marked form is still open to question, The peristome is 
not *sinuate" above, as in the genus Lartetia, 
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FAIRBANKIA (?) FEDDENTANA, n. sp. 

Imperforate, solid, turretly eonoidal, white, upper whorls subaeutely, 
spirally striate, striation on the last two whorls more or less obsolete, 
imparting a * quasi" malleate appearance. Spire turreted, apex broken off 
in all the specimens seen, suture very distinet ; 5 whorls remaining, probab- 
ly there would be about 8 in a quite perfeet specimen, scarcely convex, 
inereasing regularly and slowly in size, the last whorl produced at base ; 
aperture rather small, subquadrangular, nearly perpendicular, moderately 
dilated at base, outer Jip not reflected, bordered with a very broad and 
callous rib, columellar margin perpendicular, distinctly subangulate above 
and below, margins joined with a thick callosity. 

Long. 6 (vix), diam. 2} mil. (anfr. 5 only). 

Type, Indian Museum; also in coll. Fedden. 

Iam indebted to Mr. F. Fedden of the Geological Survey of India 
for an opportunity of describing this interesting form ; one of the specimens 
is from the coast of Kathiawar, all the others are part of a small, but 
remarkable collection made by the above mentioned gentleman *'* 10 feet 
below the surface of the Little Hann, at the Kura salt works in northern 
Kathiawar." 


HYDROBIA (BELGRANDIA) MrLIACEA, Nevill, Pl. VII, Fig. 7. 


J. A. B, B. 1880, p. 161, Port Canning, long. 2}, diam. 1] mil and var. minor, . 


long. 2, diam. 14 mil. | 
ASSIMINEA WOODMASONIANA, Nevill, Pl. VII, Fig. 1. 
J. A. 8. B. 1880, p. 163, Port Canning, long. 4, diam. 2} mil. 
I have lately received a single specimen of a closely allied new form 
from the Andamans, discovered by Mr. F. A. de Roepstorff. 
ABSIMINEA HUNGERFORDIANA, Nevill, Pl. VII, Fig. 2 
J. A, B. B. 1880, p. 165, Mouth of the Rangoom River, long. 4, diam. 94 mil. 
ASSIMINEA BEDDOMEANA, N evill, PL VII, Fig. 3. 
J. A. S. B. 1880, p. 164, Port Canning, long. 3, diam. 3} mil, 
The second species, only, as yet known of the short spired, or 


“ Helicoid,” section of the — the other being 4. helicoides, Gundl. 
from Cuba. - 
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A. microscu/pta. This specimen somewhat answers to Mr. Blanford's 
description of Ztealia decussata, | 


ASSIMINEA DREVICULA, Pfeiffer, Pl, VII, Figs. 6—6 A. 

P. Zool. S. 1854, ns Mydrocena brevicula, from Singapore; var, == A. miniata, 
Martens, Ann. Mag, XVII, 1866, p. 206, Singapore, long. 9, diam. 44 mil. ; var, = A. 
rubella, BU, Ann. Mag. 1867, Irawady Delta, long. 5, diam. 4 mil; var. = Hydrocena 
marginata, Morelot, J. do C. 1855, Bangkok, long. 6—8, diam. 4—5} mil. ; var. ? =< A. 
rubida, Gould, P. Boat. S. 1859, Loo Choo Islanda, 

A very abundant, variable and widely distributed species; there are 
specimens in the Museum from Singapore, Malacca, Andamans, Borneo, 
lrawady Delta, Arakan, Philippines, and Amoy. 

The Port Canning specimens are mostly of the typical colouration 
“ corneo-fulva," and measure—long. 7, diam. 5 mil.; there are also subvarieties, 
bicolor and bibalteata. Mons. Morelet's remarks on this species, Sér Conch. 
IV, p. 294, are excellent “cette coquille peut varier de 6 à 9} mil., de 
couleur fauve ou rougedtre ;" I will add that it varies also with regard to 
the infrasutural impressed lines, of which there are sometimes two, as ‘in 
typical A, rubella and miniata, sometimes only one, as in A. brevicula and 
marginata ; at Port Canning both exist together, with every possible 
intervening form. Iam indebted to Mr. Wood-Mason for the figures now 
given of this small mollusk. Von Martens describes bis ÆA. miniata as 
having the head and foot of a pale red colour. 


PaALUDOMUS BLANFORDIANA, G. Nevill, Pl. V, Figs. 3—3 A. 


J. A. S. B. 1877, p. 37, Ava, long. 19, diam, 15 and var. from Gowhatty, long. 
20, diam, 15 mil; Con, Indica, pl 108,fig. 9, *'Tongoop," as“ P. /ahiosa" (not of 
Benson). 7 
I think the figures now given will prevent tbis species ever again being 
confused with its undoubtedly distinct Tenasserim ally, the trae P. labiosa 
of Benson. I named the species after Mr. H. F. Blanford, to whom 
l am much indebted for permission to make free use of his collection, 
which he has temporarily deposited under my charge in the Museum, à 
privilege I much value owing to the great care and accuracy with which 
the exact localities of the species have been recorded., 


i Parnvpowvs PETROSA, Gould, Pl. V, Fig. 5. 


P. Boston Soc. 1843, Tavoy, ns Paludina petrosa ; = Paludomus labiosa, Benson, 
Ann. Mag. 1856, T im Valley, long. 13, diam. 11 mil. (not of the Con. Indien, or 


č Conch.-Cab.). 


After a careful study of Gould's original description, I have no hesita- 
tion-in uniting his species to Benson's, especially as both are from the 
Province of Tenasserim ; Benson probably overlooked it, owing to its having 
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been described as a species of Paludina. My figure is from an original, 
typical specimen of JP. labiosa; evidently the form was unknown to Mr. 
Hanley, or it would, I feel sure, have been separated by him from the 
preceding species; this is the more to be regretted as Mr. 'Theobald, his 
colleague, was in possession of typical specimens of P. labiosa. = 


PALUDOMUS ANDERSONIANA, G. Nevill, Pl, V, Fig. 2. 
J. A 8. B. 1877, p. 35, Ava &c., anfr. 7—long. 29, diam. 22 mil. 
The type form of this fine and well marked species is not represented E 
in M. Brot's Monograph; it was found by Dr. J. Anderson, in whose 
honour I have named it, in tolerable abundance in Upper Burma. 


var. MYADOUNGENSIS, nov. 


A small, decollate, and prettily marked variety, with the whorls mark- 
edly more rounded, found by Dr. Anderson at Myadoung, near the Yunnan 
frontier. 

* Long. 15, diam. 12 mil. 





subspecies PEGUENSIS, G. Nevill. 


J, A. S. B.-1877, p. 35, Pegu, long. 21, diam. 16 mil. ; Con. Indica, pl. 108, fig. 6, 
as "P. regulata, Bens. var." ; Brot, Conch.-Cab. II, 1877, pl. 7, figs. 2—3, as “ P. 
andersoniana, Nev. var," 

M. Brot has given a full account of this form in his valuable and 
important monograph of the genus, which, with his equally carefully and " 
fully worked out monograph of Melania, I have found of the greatest 
assistance in cataloguing the Museum species of these difficult genera, 
Specimens of this variety, or rather species, are labelled from “ Pegu 
Yoma," in Mr, H. F. Blanford’s fine collection of Paludomus. 


subvar. NANA, nov. 
Spiral sculpture a trifle less distinct; long. 15, diam. 11 mil. ; also ; 
from Pegu. | . 


Panvpowmrvs nunMANICA, G. Nevill, Pl. V, Fig. 4. | 
se _ J. A. 8. B. 1877, Yaylaymaw and Mandalay; Brot, Conch.-Cab. IT, pl. 8, fig. 12 
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. Lansa CINCTA, G. Nevill, Pl V, Fig. 6. 

Cat. Moll. Fasc. E, 1877, Pooree, alt. 51, diam. 34 mil. 

I have nothing to add to my original description of this species ; with 
regard, however, to Larina, I may point out as a synonym of it the genus 
described under the name of * AMobinsonia! by my brother, Hugh Nevill 
(Proc. Ceylon Asiat, Soc., 1869), the two pical species of which I figured 
in this Journal for 1871, pl. 1, figs. 5 and 6; the latter, Larina (= Robin- 
sonia) pusilla, Nev., is evidently very closely allied to my L. cincta, but 
can apparently be distinguished by the less produced spire (the apical 
whorls especially being less prominently exserted), the larger aud less 
deflected aperture, and the more ventricose last whorl. Larina (= Robin- 
sonia) ceylonica, Nev. is exceedingly close to Blanford’s figure of 
L. burmana in this Journal for 1867, pl. 13, fig. l and appears to be 
only distinguished by its more broadly transverse shape, and it is probably 
only a variety of it. 


RissOINA BAXTERIANA, n. Sp. 

Thick, solid, smooth and shining, shortly turreted, white, spire conically 
ovate, moderately produced, suture excavate, apex somewhat bluntly point- 
ed; whorls 54, turretedly planulate, the last four distantly ribbed longitudin- 
ally, ribs nearly perpendicular, except on the last whorl, where they are 
subabruptly and obliquely angled at the periphery, disappearing altogether 
at some little distance from the base in a broad, somewhat superticial 
groove, which is below encircled with a rather indistinct, raised, transverse 
keel, throughout the ribs are bisected with transverse striw, well developed 
at the points of intersection, which thus become nodulose ; the aperture 
is perpendicular, without basal canaliculation, broader at base, with the 
peristome rather acute, but slightly convex and the columellar margin 
straight, subangulate at base ; I can perceive no callosity joining the margins 
in the specimens I have examined. 

Long. 3, diam. 14 mil. 

Found in sand from Roweiah, Red Sea, rare, by Mr. J. B. Baxter, 
F. Z. S, in whose honour I have named this most distinct small form, 
nltogether unlike any species I know; in sculpture, the R. nodicincfa of 
A. Adams, from the Philippines, is the only one at all resembling it. 

Type, Indian Museum ; also in coll. Baxter and Weinkauff. 


RISSOINA ORIENTALIS, n. Sp- 

Thick, smooth, polished and shining ; white, sometimes encircled with a 
single brown band, spire conically ovate, not much produced, with the suture 
distinct and the apex obtusely mammillate ; whorls 6j to 7, convex, the first 
three without sculpture, the other four longitudinally rather distantly and 
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regularly ribbed, ribs continuous (or almost so), very broad and massive 
slightly flexuous, the last whorl has 11 of these ribs, continued to its base ; ; 
aperture ovate, slightly oblique, without any basal canaliculation, with the 
margins much thickened and continuous, joined by a well marked callosity, 

Long. 2}, diam. 1 mil, 

Abundant at Ceylon, also Minuritius, Andamans, Bourbon, Aden, and 
Roweiah. 

Type, Indian Museum (from Ceylon) ; also in coll. Weinkauff, Dohrn, 
Hungerford, and Baxter, 

This pretty little species is the type of my section, or subgenus, 
Schwartziella ; R. orientalis has hitherto been confused by Herr Schwartz 
von Mohrenstern and other conchologists with its close ally, tho R., scalari- 
formis, C. B. Adams, from Panama. It can, however, be sufficiently 
distinguished by its less elongate form, of one whorl less, and especially 
by the mammillate instead of “ acute" apex, the aperture is less osigu, the 
ribs bluntly broad, instead of ** acute," &e. 

After a long examination under a lens, I am unable to detect any signs 
of transverse striation in my Ceylon specimens, though they are in fresh 
and perfect condition. 


Rassotxa BLANFORDIANA, n. sp. Pl. VI, Fig. 16. 
Lanceolately produced, in shape resembling R. deshayesi, Schwartz, 
‘but the more convex whorls give it a less turreted appearance ; white, rather 
solid, spire conically elongate, very acute, apex not mammillate, suture 
rather indistinct, especially on the upper whorls ; whorls 10 to 11, convex- 
ly turreted, longitudinally ribbed with rather distant, acutely raised, almost 
straight ribs, which are evenly decussated with a transverse, rather distant 
striation, the stris of approximately the same developement as the ribs, 
but slightly subnodulose at the points of intersection, the last whorl is 
short and convex much as in R. deshayesi, but with only 13—14 ribs instead 
of “22—24,” there are G of the regular, well developed transverse striw 
and two others much finer and more crowded together next the suture, the 
basal transverse rib is evenly granulose, moderately developed ; aperture 
rather large, with the peristome boldly rounded, somewhat dilated towards 
the base, the columellar emargination is broad, but shallow and very un- 
like the markedly incised one of its ally, compared by Herr Schwartz to 
that of | a — —— the — lip is — —— thickened. 
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RissOINA WEINKAUFFIANA, n. sp. 


Lanceolately and turretly produced, of a brownish white colour, spire 
acuminate, with the apex minutely mammillate, composed of 2} nucleolar 
whorls, which are perfectly smooth and of a milky white colour; whorls 
9$ (except the first 23) longitudinally, exenly ribbed, ribs close-set, slight- 
ly flexuous, a little more numerous and less developed on the last whorl, 
which under the lens shows two spiral, subobsolete strim, the upper one 
of which starts from the top of the peristome, otherwise there is no spiral 
sculpture, no groove at base but girt with a very thick callous rib, appa- 
rently smooth, but under a powerful lens very minutely striate with a 
slight “ beading" at the top; aperture polished, shining, thickened, broad- 
ly emarginate at columellar base, peristome evenly rounded, with a thick 
callosity behind it. 

Long. 62, diam. 24 mil. 

I only know of one closely allied species, a smaller form, R. funicu- 
lata, Souverbie, 1865, from New Caledonia, this species is also found at 
the Andamans; I have named this well marked form in honour of Dr. H. C. 
Weinkauff of Kreuznacb, who is now editing a Monograph of the genus 
for the new edition of the Conchylien-Cabinet; I found the species alive 


under stones at Port Blair, at extreme low water; it was tolerably abun- 
dant, 


RISSOINA NEVILLIANA, Weinkauff. 


Conch.-Cab. II, 1881, Kowloon. 

Shell large, very thick and solid, lanceolately produced ; apical whorls 
wanting, 7} remaining, regularly pyramidally turreted, the last one rela- 
tively very little larger or more tumid than the penultimate, the upper 
three whorls regularly, and evenly longitudinally ribbed, ribs thick, close- 
set, slightly flexuous, the last four whorls with similar, but thicker, less 
flexuous and more unequal ribs, each of the last two having also, in a 
line with the outer lip, two of these ribs united forming very broad and 
thickened varices, the last whorl but two has a similar but less prominent 
one, out of the line of the others and quite at the back of the shell, the 
whorl above it again has a similar but more developed varex in front, almost 
in a line with the columella; throughout, under the lens, regularly and 
very finely tranversely striated, at the base of the last whorl the ribs 
become obsolete and the transverse stri: incised and well developed sulca- 
tions, on the upper portion of the same whorl the longitudinal ribs are 
distinctly and characteristically, though somewhat obsoletely, biangulate ; 
aperture shallow and small, not everted, within polished and shining, with 
two or three denticulations, not canaliculate; columellar margin nearly 
upright, slightly twisted, a trifle bent back and rounded at base, outer lip 
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thickened, smooth and evenly rounded, margina joined with a well developed 
callosity, the peristome behind is much thickened and forms a similar varex 
to those already described. 

Long. 13}, diam. 4} mil. (wanting the apical whorls). 

Kowloon, opposite Hongkong. 

As will be seen from the above, this fine species, for whieh I am in- 
debted to Surgeon-Major R. Hungerford, belongs to the typieal section of 
Rissoina, that is there is no canaliculation at base of the aperture. 

The R villica of Gould, as figured by Sowerby, appears to be its near- 
est ally. Æ. pyramidalis is also of a somewhat similar type. 


Rissorsa SUBLAEVIGATA, n. Sp- 

Shell rather stout, smooth, shining, pellucid ; spire relatively rather 
short, apex very remarkable, mammillate, strongly inclined to the left, as in 
the family Pyramellide ; an opaque, rather broad, not incised band, relative- 
ly unusually remote from the suture, so much so that it is almost exactly 
central in the penultimate whorl; six whorls, much more convexly swollen 
than in the preceding ; aperture unusually straight, that is not everted, 
peristome thickened, columella callously reflected, considerably more per- 
pendicular than in Schwartz's fig. 79 R. laevigata, which otherwise, 
- except for the characters of the apex and opaque submarginate band, well 
represents the species. ; 

Long. 34, diam. 14 mil. 

Andamans; coll. G. Nevill, Esq. 
. Under coral blocks, at low-water, Ross Island; Herr Schwartz con- 
sidered this form a variety of R. laevigata, C. B. Adams, from Jamaica. 
The species probably has a wide range, it will very likely prove to be the 
shell mentioned by Herr Schwartz, page 111, as Æ. laevigata, from Steward's 
Island (E. of Solomon Islands), 


RISSOINA PSEUDOBRYEREA, n. Sp. 
? Schwartz, Mon. Rissoina, pl. 5, fig. 36 A. Mauritius, as AR. bryerea, var, (not 


Turreted, very thick and solid, white; spire conical, abruptly pointed, 
suture excavate, apex rather obtuse ; whorls 6, turretly planulate, the last 


distant, quite perpendicular, terminating some little distance from the base 
(not the | 
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drate, no basal emargination, outer lip very much thickened, not dilated, 
evenly rounded at bage. | 

Long. 5}, diam. 2 mil. 

Rare, in sand from Roweiah, Red Sea. 

Type, Indian Museum. 

This species discovered by my friend Mr. J. B. Baxter, is an inter- 
esting addition to the group II, section B. of Schwartz, which I now pro» 
pose,to distinguish by the name of Sehwartziella, at once recognizable by 
the absence of any basal emargination withinthe aperture. The differences 
from true F. bryerea, as can be seen from the above, are too many and too 
marked to require special, further reference ; but it becomes a question 
whether Schwartz's above quoted fig. A represents or not the present 
species? I am inclined to believe from the acute peristome &c., that it 
represents a not adult specimen, readily distinguished by the different shape, 
transverse striation, less numerous ribs &c. from R. bryerea. The most 
important difference in it from the Roweiah form is the absence of the 
basal three transverse ribs and corresponding abrupt termination of the 
longitudinal ribs; these latter are also thicker, straighter &c., the peristome 
much broader and aperture smaller. 


AMPHITHALMUS PELLY®, n. sp. 

Of almost microscopic size, imperforate, solid, smooth, polished and 
shining, of a rich chesnut-brown colour, ovately oblong ; spire shortly and 
ventricosely conical, suture distinct, apex exceedingly obtuse; whorls 3}, 
very convex, last whorl produced, regularly ovate, about $ the size of the 
whole shell, brought forward at the aperture in a highly characteristic 
manner, exactly as in the genus Stenothyra ; aperture almost circular, with 
continuous and much thickened margins, stained of a very dark mahogany 
colour within the aperture, behind the peristome there is a “ rib-like’”’ 
thickening, showing through externally in an opaque manner. 

Long. 1j, diam. 4 mil. 

In sand, from near Adelaide, South Australia. 

Type, Indian Museum. 

This very interesting minute form, of a little known genus, I have 
named after its discoverer, Miss Pelly, to whom I am indebted for the type 
specimen. ‘The other shells found with it were all of a purely marine type, 
there being no brackish-water forms amongst them. —.Bar/eeia (7) microthy- 
ra, Martens, Móbius Reise &c., Pl. XX, fig. 18, from Mauritius is another 
and most closely allied species of Amphithalmus; A pellyæ is readily 
distinguished by the fewer whorls, more obtuse apex, more convex whorls, 
the last especially being much more regularly, ovately produced and much 
longer in proportion, its Stenothyra-like deflection in front of the aperture, 

223 
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so accurately pointed out by Professor von Martens, is still more promi- 
nent in the Australian species. Another close allygs the Amphithalmus 
pupoides, H. Adams, P. Z. S., 1865, from Lord Hood’s Island, my late 

r much regretted friend in his description also remarks on the resemblance 
to Stenothyra. Our Museum possesses specimens of this last, also of 4. 
obesus, H. Adams, i. c., and of the type species, A. inclusus, described by 
Carpenter in the Annals and Mag. XV, 1865, from California. 





EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES, 


PLATE V. 
l. Margarya melanioides, Nev p. 156. 
2. Paludomus andersoniana, Nev., p. 160. 
3. Faludomus blanfordiana, Nev., p. 159. 
4, Paludomus burmanica, Nev., p. 160. 
5. Faludomus petrosa, Gld., p. 159, 
| Larina cincta, Nev., p. 161. | 
7. Plecotrema rapax, Dohrn, var. producta, Nev., p. 155. 
8, Limnæa yunnanensis, Nev., p. 142. TH; 
9. Limnewa andersoniana, Nev., p. 142. 
Succinea yarkandensis, Nev., p. 144. 
Stenogyra [Glessula] oreas, Bens., p. 135. 
.12. Stenogyra [Glessula] blanfordiana, Nev. p. 138, T 
Fig. 13. Stenogyra [Glessula] subfusiformis, W. T. BIE, p. 1 
Fig. 14. Stenogyra [Glessula] jerdoni, Bens., p. 136. 
Fig. 15. Stenogyra [Glessula] nilagiriea, Bens., p. 136. 
Fig. 16a et b. Stenogyra [Glessula] bensoniana, Pir., p 137. 
Fig. 17a et b, Stenogyra [Glessula] perotteti, Pfr., p. 137. 
Fig. 18a et b. Stenogyra [Glessula] facula, Bens., p. 137. 
Fig. 19. Stenogyra [Glessula] orophila, Bens., p. 137. 
Fig. 20. Stewogyra [Glessula] amentum, Bens., p. 138. . 
Fig. 21. Helix [4Egista] perplanata, Nov., p. 133. 
Fig. 22. Zrochomorpha percompressa, W. T. Bifa, p. 133. 
| Fig. 23. Helicarion [Austenia] magnificus, G.-A. & Nev., p. 129. à 
cw: Fig. 24. Helicarion [4ustenia] resplendens, Nov., p. 129. 
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Fig. B. .Alycaeus montanus, n. op., p. 149. 


The minute sculpture is not sufficiently indicated ! 


Fig. 6. PupinaAungerfordiana, Nev., p. 148. 
Fig. 7. Cyathopoma shevaroyanum, Bedd., p. 145. 


Tho spiral striation is incorrectly represented on the two upper figures! 


Fig. 8. Omphalotropis dupontiana, Nev., p. 153. 
Fig. 9. Omphalotropis caldwelliana, n. sp. p. 154. 


The spire should be more evenly planulate, tho whorls aro not turreted. The 
columella is also not reflected over the umbilicus, as in the figure. 


Fig. 10. Cyclostoma ealdwellianum, Nev., p. 150 

Fig. 10a. " " war. sexcorinata, Nov., p. 152. 
Fig. 11, ile. d mpullaria stoliczkana, Nev., p. 155. 

Fig. 12. Bythinea subpulehella, n. sp, p. 157. 

Fig. 13. Jythinea evecardi, W. T. BIEL, p. 157. 

Fig. 14. Bythinea moreletiana, Nov., p. 156. 


Tho magnified figure and that of the natural size are from different specimens, 


Fig. 15. Bythinea (7) turrita, NV, T. BIf, pe 157. 


The figure denoting the natural size has been overlooked by the lithographer, 


Fig. 16. Rissoina Slanfordiana, n. sp., p. 162. 
Fig. 17. Melania variabilis, Bens, var, pseudospiuosa, Nov. 


From Samaguting in Assam. 


Prate VII. 


Fig. 1. Assiminea woodmasoniana, Nev., p. 158. 
: hungerfordiana, Nov., p. 158. 
Fig. 3.  beddomeana, Nov., p, 158. 
Fig. 4. ————— theobaldíana, Nov., p. 158. 
microseulpta, Nev., p. 158. 
Fig. 6, 64. brevicula, Pfr., p. 159. 

Fig. 7. Hydrobia (Belgrandia) miliacea, Nev., p. 158. 
Fig. 8. Stenothyra woodmasoniana, Nov., p. 156. 
hungerfordiana, Nev., p. 156. 
Fig.10. - blanfordiana, Nev., p. 156. 
Fig. 11. Acmella Aungerfordiana, n. EPa P- 145. 
Fig. 12. Omphalotropis rubens, Quoy, p- 154. 
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XIL—.4 sketch of the history of the fossils of the Indian Gondwana 
system.— By Orroxar  FErsTMANTEL, M. D, Palcontologist, 
Geological Survey of India. 


[Received 24th June; Read 6th July, 1881.] 


. Inalate number of this Journal* Mr. Lydekker published a sketch 
of the history of the fossil Vertebrata of India, and it is my intention now 
to give a similar sketch of the fossils of the Gondwána system, for 
the same reasons as those which Mr. Lydekker indicated in the beginning of 
his paper. 

Before proceeding to discuss the details it will be necessary to make a 
few general remarks upon the Gondwána system, its importanee, extent 
and classification. By the name Gondwana system the Geological Survey 
now designates what was formerly known as the Plant-bearing series. 

The title was proposed by Mr. H. B. Medlicott, about 9 years ago 
(1872), but was not then admitted into publicity though more or less cur- 
rent on the Survey ; since 1876 it has come into general use in print also.+ 

This system of sedimentary rocks is the most important in the 
peninsula, for two reasons, first because it is prominently fossiliferous and 
secondly because it includes the rich coal deposits for which India is so 
famous. 

As regards the distribution of these rocks, I refer to my paper in the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, just quoted, as well as to the 
Manual of the Geology of India, 1879 (Vol. I, and map), from which the 
following may be extracted :f 

From Raniganj§ these deposits stretch in detached basins up the 
Damuda valley,|| into the highlands of Chutia Nágpur.4 To the north 
of this area smaller patches also occur, as especially the Rájmahál area, ** 
the Deogarh coalfieldstf and the Karharbári coalfield.ff | 


è J. A. 8. B., Vol. XLIX, Pt. II, 1880. 

t — Notes on the age of some fossil Floras in India; R. G. S. Ind. 
Vol. IX, p. 28, 1886. 

1 Y refer here to the distribution, because when quoting the fossils I shall have 
ample opportunity to mention the various deposits. 

$ This shall be hereafter always mentioned as Raniganj coalfield. 

| Here we have in a consecutive order from E. to W, the Tharia coalfield, tho 
Bokharo and Ramgurh and the Kéranptira coalfields. - 
"i Of these SR Ns canny Jo sentiat qs Acscupo cuia (alee) 

e, hills. 
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From Chutia Nigpur these rocks stretch into the valley of the Sone, 
constituting the great South Rewah basin. By a narrow band of the top- 
most group passing by Jabalpur, this area is connected with the large basin 
in the Sátpura range* on the west side of which the stratified series passes 
under the trap rocks of the Deccan. Some few inliers have also been 
detected beneath the trap further to the west in the Narbada valley. 

Farto the west, plant-bearing rocks of the Gondwána system (the 
Umia group) have long been known to exist in Cuteh (Kach), while recently 
rocks of the same age were discovered in the peninsula of Kathiawár by 
Mr. Fedden.t 

This northern main area of the Gondwána deposits has two southern 
extensions. The South-Rewah basin continues through Sirgujaf into the 
Raigarh and Hingir coalfields, S. W. Bengal, towards the Talchir coalfield 
(Orissa) and the Athgarh§ area below Cuttack (Katák). 

From the Sátpura basin in a southern direction we meet with rocks 
of this system in the neighbourhood of Nagpur,|| whence they extend into 
the valleys of the Wardah and Godavari rivers, ** down to Rajamahendri. 

From the Delta of the Godávari detached patches of these rocks occur 
also along the coast of the Carnatic (Karnatik) to Trichinopoli.¢+ All 
these deposits are within the peninsular area of India. 

Only a snfall portion are found in the extra-peninsular area, i. e., along: 
the base of the Eastern Himálayas, in Sikkim and Upper Assam. 

The proper knowledge of this system is almost entirely due to the 
labours and exertions of the officers of the Geological Survey, as the 
number of writers, unconnected with the Survey, who have worked at either 
the geology or palmontology, or contributed to the collections is but a limited 
one, To these latter I shall refer at first. In 1828 A. Brongniart de- 
scribed in his “ Histoire des végétaux fossiles," two species of Glossopteris, 
this was the earliest mention of this interesting genus. Professor Góppert 
in his * Systema filicum fossilium 1836," also described Glossopteris. Pro- 
fessor Royle in his Illustrations of the Botany &c., Himalayan Mountains, 
1839, established four species from the coal-bearing rocks of the Rani- 
ganj coalfield, all four of more or less interest. Professor Morris in 


* Quoted hereafter always as Sátpura basin. 

t Feistmantel, Records G. S. India, Vol. XIII, p. 1, pp. 62-64. 

t The Ramkola-Tatapáni coalfields, 

§ Atgarh sandstone. ` ó 

| Nágpur area. 

© Wardha valley coalfield (Upper Godavari basin.) 

** Middle and lower Godávari basin. 

tt Here we have tho South Kistna district (Vemáveram) the Sripermatur area 
(near Madras) and the Trichinopoli plantbeds (Utatür plantbeds), 
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1840 described in Capt. Grant's paper on the geology of Cutch* some y 
2 re : ne plant- 
remains from* beds, which. are at present known to be the highest of tho 
Jurassic rocks in Cutch (Kach) Among these were two species of 
PPiilophylIlum, a fossil very characteristic of the upper groups of the Gond- 
wánasystem. The animal fossils were described by Sowerby, some of which 
as was shown later, came also from the highest Jurassic beds. An addition 1 
to these latter was made by Capt. W. Smee.T In a paper on recent and 
fossil cycadew 18411 Professor Morris again describes the two species of 
Ptilophylium from India. In Professor Ungers' “ Genera et species planta- 
rum fossilium" (1850) we also find all the species of Indian Gondwána 
plants, known up to that date, although some of them were differently 
classed, In 1850 appeared also Dr. MeClelland's Report on the Geological 
Survey of India, 1848-19; asit, however, was not published under the 
present arrangement of the Geological Survey, I quote it amongst these 
papers. It contains figures of plants from the upper and the lower (coal- 4 
bearing) groups of the Gondwana system, amongst the latter, several forms 
of great interest (as ascertained later by the originals) but the drawings 

' are so utterly wrong, that the figures are of absolutely no use for those who 
cannot compare the originals. The most interesting fossil was the Zamia 
burdwanensis, which from the original specimen proved to be really a 
Zamieae of the Pterophyllum-tribe. " 

Sir P. Egerton described in 18518 a fossil fish (Zepidotus) from the 
tableland of the Deccan, in the Peninsula of India collected by Col. Sykes, 
to which in 1853 another species was added by Mr. Bell| and in 1857 two 
species again by Sir P. Egerton.4 

Of much greater importance were the labours of the late Rev. Mr. 
Hislop, in the Gondwána rocks of the vicinity of Nágpur. He collected 
first the very interesting Ceratodus teeth, which were afterwards described 
by the late Dr. Oldbam,** he collected a reptilian skull near Mángli, south 
of Nágpur, which was described by Professor Owen as Brachyops laticeps,tt 
and he also collected numerous fossil plants near Nágpur, (Kámthi), Bbárat- 
wáda, Silewára and Mángli, which were described by Sir Charles Bunbury in 
1861.t¢ Of the many papers by Mr. Hislop I need only mention those 


© Transact. Geol. Soc. Lond. Ser. 2, Vol. V. 

t ‘Transact. Geol, Soc. Lond. Vol. V, 2d. Ser, 

t Ann. and Mag. Nat. H. Vol. VII, p. 110. 

§ Qu. J. Geol, Soc, London, Vol. VII, p. 272, pl. XV, s l - 
|| Qu. J. Geol. Sot, London, Vol. IX, p. 351. 


© Ibidem, Vol X, p. 371. 
** Mem. Geol. Burv. of India, Vol. I, 296, ct seq. Plates. 





. $t Qu. J. G, Soc. Lond. Vol. XI, p. 37, PI. IT. | 
| di Ibidem Vol XVII, p.326, soq. Pla, VII-XII. 0, 
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on the age of the coal strata in Western Bengal and Central India ;* on the 
geology and fossils of the neighbourhood of Nágpur,f which he wrote 
together with Mr. Hunter; that on the connection of the Umrét coalbeds 
with the plantbeds of Nagpur,t and that on the age of the fossiliferous, thin- 
bedded sandstones and coal of the province of Nagpur in India,§ which 
was followed by a supplemental note in 1862. 

In a paper by Baron de Zigno, entitled “ Observations on the Flora of 
the Oolites,"| he also makes general remarks on the Indian fossil Floras 
placing them all with the Oolite formation, 

In the Proceedings of the Austrian Geological Institute (Verhandlan- 
gen der k. k. Geologischen Reichsanstalt) for the year 1861-62, there ia a 
note upon the first 35 plates of the Kájmahál plants, which states, that 
the figures of Zamites, Pterophyllum, Pecopteris, Tuentopteris ctc., agree 
with Austrian Keuper planta. 

In another paper entitled **Sopra depositi di piante fossili del America 
settentrionale delle Inde e dell Australia, ete." 1862, Baron de Zigno has 
attributed a liassic age to the flora of the Rajmahal group. 

In the same year (1862) Professor R. Jones published his Monograph 
of fossil Estheriae f! wherein also the Estherise of the Indian Gondwána 
system are described, especially E. mangaliensis, Jon., which is so 
abundant in the Mángli shales. 

Here I have also to mention Professor Morris as co-author of a work 
on the Rájmabál Flora (1802) for although it was published in the Palzonto- 
logia Indica, he was not connected with the Geological Survey. 

In 1804 a reptilian fossil, said to belong tothe genus Archegosaurus 
was collected by Major Gowan near Bijori in the Sátpura basin.** 

Ettingshausen in his great work on the comparison of living with fos- 
sil ferns,tt classes our Tueniopteris lata and T. morrisi (now Macro- 
taeniopteris) from the Rájmahál group, with Acrostichum, and writes of 
that formation as being liassic. 

I should also refer here to Professor Huxley's paper ** on the vertebrate 
fossils from the Panchet rocks near Raniganj, Bengalif for although the 


* J. As. Soc. Bongal, 1855, Vol. XXIV, p. 347. 

t Qu. J. Geol. Soc. London, Vol. XI, with map. 

1 Ibid. Geol, Soc. London, Vol. XI, p. 655. 

$ Ibid. Vol. XVII, p. 346; supplm. note, in Vol. XVIII, p. 36. 

| Ibid. Vol. XVI, p. 110. 

q Palmontographical Society, 1862. An abstract of tho same is in Qu. J. G. Soc. 
London, Vol. XIX, p. 140 &oc. 

ee J, A 8. B. XXXIII, 1864, pp. 336, 412. 

tt Die Farrenkrüuter der Jetztwelt &c,, Wien. 1865, 

tt Pal. Indica, Ser. IV. 1. 1865, 
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specimens were collected by officers of the Geological Survey and were 
deseribed in the Palwontologia Indica, yet the paper is by an author 
unconnected with the Survey. 

In a later paper on Hyperodipedon® Professor Huxley also refers to 
the same genus in India where it occurs in beds together with the before 
mentioned Ceratodus ; in a further paper on the classification of tho 
Dinosauria, with observations on the Dinosauria of the 'Irias,f he also 
discusses (p. 48), the Indian Dinosauria, and in a still more recent paper 
on Stagonolepis Robertsoni and on the evolution of Crocodi/liaf he men- 
tions the Indian Parasuchus stating that it is very close to Belodon. 

In Professor Sehimper's “ Traité de Paléont. végétale," 1869-1874, 
most of the fossil plants, known up to that date from the Gondwána system, 
are also quoted, but those of the Rájmahál and Damuda series are wrongly 
classed as being of the same (oolitic) age. 

Sir Philip Egerton and Professor Miall, have recently (1878) examined, 
the former the ganoid fishes from the Deccan and the latter the Ceratodus 
teeth from Malédi and the results are published in the Palwontologia Indica, 
Ser. IV, 2, 1878. 

These are about the most important papers wherein plants or animals 
of the Gondwana system have been referred to or described by authors who 
were not connected with the Geological Survey. 

Quite recently we have a paper by Dr. W. Saise on * the Kurhurbali 
coalfield." | 

Those who have contributed to the collections of the Survey, are not 
numerous. The first is the late Rev. Mr. Hislop, who contributed fossil 
fish and plants; and I have especially to mention the contributions in 
recent times of Mr. J. I. Whitty, C. E., late Superintendent, Kurhurbali 
(Karharbári) collieries, Giridhi, Mr. W. G. Olpherts, C. E., the present 
manager, and Mr. N. Miller, inspector of the collieries at the same 

lace. 
If only some of the other managers and inspectors of collieries in 
India or others who have an opportunity of doing so, would pay a little 
attention to the fossil remains contained in the rocks accompanying the 
coal.seams, many an interesting specimen might be procured. But as the 
matter now stands the greatest portion of the collection of fossils from 
this system has been brought together by the officers of the Survey, 
to whom also the knowledge of the numerous deposits of this system is 
solely due. ere 
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Most of them who have visited areas wheré rocks belonging to the system 
oceur, have collected fossils and contributed papers towards the knowledge 
of its geology, others again towards that of its paleontology. As the respec- 
tive papers are chiefly contained in the publications of the Geological Survey, 
it is sufficient to refer to these without enumerating the papers in detail. 
They are contained in the Records and Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
as well as in some of the volumes of the Palmwontologia Indica. I may 
especially mention the papers of Mr. W. T. Blanford (in Memoirs and 
Records), W. Theobald (Memoirs and Records), Thomas Oldham (Memoirs, 
Records and Paleontologia) J. G. Medlicott (Memoirs), T. W. H. Hughes 
(Memoirs and Records), H. B. Medlicott (Records and Memoirs) V. Ball 
(Memoirs and Records) A. B. Wynne (Memoirs and Records) W. King 
(Records and Memoirs) R. B. Foote (Memoirs and Records) F. R. Mallet 
(Memoirs) C. L. Griesbach (Memoirs). I have myself contributed papers on 
Gondwana fossils to the Records and to the Palwontologia Indica and Mr. 
Lydekker has described some of the vertebrate animals of this system, also 
in Records and Palwontologia Indica. 

A detailed account of the various features of this system, as known 
up to 1579, is to be found in the Manual of Geology of India, to which 
I particularly refer. Of papers referring to the Gondwana system, publish- 
ed by officers of the Geological Survey elsewhere than in the Survey publi- 
cations, I have especially to mention Mr. V. Ball's * Jungle life" 1879, and 
his paper * On the coalfields and coal production of India" 1879.* I have 
already contributed a paper on Raniganj plants to the Society's Journal in 
1576f and Mr. R. Lydekker, as mentioned above, published in the same 
Journal a Sketch of the history of the fossil Vertebrata of India where also 
the Vertebrate fossils of the Gondwána system (Pisces, Batrachia and 
Reptilia) are referred to. 

I bave to mention at last, that some officers of the survey collected 
fossils in various districts, though they have not published papers on the 
same, thus Mr. V. Ball collected largely in the Raniganj field (Ranigan] 
and Panchet groups) also in the Sátpura basin; Mr. F. Fedden near 
Nágpur, Isapur, south of Chanda (Wardha valley coalfleld), in Kathiawár 
and in Kach, and Mr. C. A. Hacket in the Sátpura and South Rewah 
basins. 

I shall now make a few remarks on the stratigraphical divisions, as I 
shall-have to refer to them, when enumerating hereafter the plants. 

We have at first divisions into ' upper" and “lower” portions of the 
Gondwána system ; but here it must be remembered that this classification is 


` mot to be taken in the rigid sense, which formerly used to be the case with 


“© Seientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society, 21st April 1879. 
f Vol XLV. Based upon a collection of plants made by Mr. J. Wood-Mason. 
23 . 
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reference to the Mahádeva and Damuda series ; for we know now that one 

(and probably two) of the most characteristic plants of the " lower” Gond- 

wána portion #, e. Glossopteris passes freely into the “upper” portion, 

so that from this point of view there is a passage from the * lower" into the 

" upper" which view is also borne out in several basins by the geolozical 4 

relations; On the other hand, however, it is only fair to state, that the 

most characteristic plant of the “upper” Gondwánas, i. e, the small 

cycadaceous plant Péilophyllum, has not hitherto been observed in any 

bed of the “ lower" Gondwánas. *. 
Within these two broad divisions of the Gondwana system minor groups 

have been distinguished in the various basins of the system, of which a. 

synopsis may be thus represented. 


A. Upper portion of the Gondwána system. A 


mia group — Tripetty sandstones. 
Chikiala sandstones. 
Jabalpur group. 
Bagra group. 
Kota-Maléri beds — Denwa group. 
? Chari group. 
Ragavapuram — Vemáveram — | 
Sripermatür = Utatür plantbeds. J 


Rájmahál group = Athgarh sandstones = 
Rájmahál division.* | Budawáda group = Sironcha sandstone = 
Pachmari sandstone = Dubrájpur group. 


Jabalpur division.* 


Intermediate groups.* 


* B. Lower portion of the Gondwana system. 


a. Panchet division. Panchet group and = Almod beds. ^ 
"Mángli shales, Kámthi and Raniganj group and 2 
b. Damuda division.t Iror E iles (Motur horizon.) ‘ 
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With regard to the fossil contents of these several groups, I have to 
make the following remarks : 


a. JABALPUR DIVISION. 


Umia group.—A name proposed by Dr. Stoliczka, for the uppermost 
Jurassic beds in Kach. It contains marine animals, plants ( Ptilophy!lum) ; 
a jaw of Plesiosaurus (indicus) was also found. 

Recently Mr. Fedden recognised the same group in Kathiawár, although 
it shows there a somewhat closer relation to the next group. 

Marine representatives of it are the Tripetty sandstones of Mr. W. 
King ; and the Chikiala sandstones (unfossiliferous) of the Upper Godavari 
basin (C. Pr.) are probably representatives of these latter. 

Jabalpur group.—1871, Oldham, Geology of the Central Provinces, Rec. Gool, Sur- 
ydy of India, Vol. IV, p. 75. 

The uppermost group of the Gondwána system in the South Rewah 
and Sátpura basin, called so from the town of Jabalpur, the terminus of the 
East Indian Railway. It contains plant.remains only. In South Rewah 
it contains some species which afterwards become very numerous in the 
next lower group (Sripermatur, Vemáveram), and in shales from the Sher 
river, Sátpura basin, specimens of Glossopteris, a lower Gondwana fossil, 
were identified, 


JIágra group.—1872, H. B. Medlicott: Notes on tho Sátpura Basin, Mem. G. S, I. 
Vol. X, pp. 133, 150. 
No fossils have been found hitherto in this group; and no represen- 
tatives of it have been met with elsewhere; called so from fort Bagra on 
the G. I. P. Railway. 


b. INTERMEDIATE GROUPS. 

Kota-Maléri group.—1876, Hughes: Rec. G. 5. I. Vol. IX, Pt. 3. 

1877, Hughes : The Wardha valley coalfield, Mem. G. S. L Vol. XIII, Pt. 1, 
. B1. 
?! 1877, W. King, Rec. G. S. I. Vol. X, Pt. 2, p. 58. 
This group (composed of two horizons) eontains interesting terrestrial 
and freshwater fossils (reptiles and fishes). ‘The red clays at Maléri (with 
reptiles and Ceratodus teeth) are, however, considered lower than the 
limestones of Kota (with ganoid fishes). ‘The group takes its name from 
the localities Kota (near Sironcha, Cent. Proy.) and Maléri middle 
Godavari basin, south of Chanda, 

The plant-beds of Chirakunt, (middle Godavari basin, Cent, Prov.), 
are on the same horizon and these plants are of the same character as those 
of some other groups to be mentioned presently. 

This group has hitherto been only known from the C. Provinces (upper 
and middle Godavari basin), till quite recently, when, Mr. Hughes discovered 
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representatives of the Maléri clays in the South Rewah basin (near Tiki, 
81° 25' long. ; 23° 56' lat.), with the same reptiles, but without Ceratodus. 

The Denwa group of the Sátpura basin* appears to be a representa- 
tive of the (Kota) Maléri group; a Parasuchian} scute was procured from 
the same. 

There are several other groups which have probably to be placed on the 
same horizon, wuich I shall also quote under special headings. 

Chari group.—Another group, the third from above, of the Kach Jura, 
proposed by Dr. Stoliczka. Vertebrae of a Parasuchian crocodile} were ~- 
found, which tend to correlate this group with the Denwa group. 

Sripermatür group.—1873, Foote, Geology of Madras, Mom. G. S. I, Vol. X,p. 63, 
ot seq. e 
A group of rocks in the neighbourhood of Madras, which contains 
marine animals and plants. By its fossil remains-this group is cor- 
related with the Vemáveram shales§ (Vemáveram, 12 miles north north- 
east of Ongole, S. Kistna country), the Utatür plant beds|| (Utatür, 
'lriehinopoly district) and the Ragavapuram shales (Hagavapuram 
27 miles north-east of Ellore and West of Rajamahendry, Lower Godavari.) 
With these latter" the plant beds of Chirakunt (see ante) have to be 
correlated and from the geological position of these two latter groups, one 
must also judge of that of the others. They are all, I think somewbat 
higher than the Rájmabál group proper. 
c, Rírwanárn DivisioN. 
Rájmahál group** (in the restricted sense). ^ 
1877, V. Ball, Geology of the Rájmubál hills, Mem. G. S. I. Vol. XIII, p. 55, (209). 
This is the lowest group of the fossiliferous beds of the Upper Gond- 
wanas. It is developed typically in xui DE hills, where it is highly 
i us. containing a rich and varied Flora.tT 
— datis of Golapilt (near Ellore,) South Godávari district? t 
are true representatives of the ty pical Rájmahál group. They contain 
a Flora only. 
© H.B. Medlicott, Mem. G. S. I. Vol. X. ~ č — 
+ Lydekker, Pal. Indica, Ser. IV, 2, p. 30, Pl. VI, fig. 8. 
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The Athgarh sandstone (near Katák in Orissa) also represents the 
Hájmahál group. 

"4 about the same horizon the following have most probably to be 
placed : 

The * Pachmari sandstones,"* base of the Mahádeva in the Sátpura 
basin without fossils; the * Dubrajpár group"+ of the Rájmahíl hills, 
which so far as is known with certainty, contains the genus P/ilopAyl/um 
only; the Sironcha sandstones, near Anáram, on the Pranhita river, Central 
Provinces, with fragmentary plant remains (conifers); and lastly, from its 
geological position (below the Vemáveram shales), the Budaváda group,§ 
is probably also to be classed here although containing plants and marine 
animals, 

Certain red shales on the Northern face of the Latiahar hill, in the 
Aurunga coalfield, and containing Lower Gondnwána fossils ( Glossopteris, 
Vertebraria &c.,) should most probably be included here also. 


m 
a. PaANCHET DrivistowN, 


Panchet group.—1861, Blanford (W. T.) Report on the Raniganj coalfield Mem. 
G. S. I. Vol. III, p. 126. 


The uppermost group of the Lower Gondwánas is typically developed 
in the Raniganj coalfield, from whence it was first described. It is here 
fossiliferous, containing Labyrinthodontia and Dicynodontia and plants. 
Tt has its name from the Panchet hill, Bengal 

This group is also developed in several other basins but is scarcely 
fossiliferous; and the Almod beds (H. B. Medlicott) in the Sátpura 
basin are representatives of this group. 


b. DAMUDA DIVISION. 
Raniyanj group.—1861, W. T. Blanford, M. G. S. I. Vol, IIT. 


Top-group of the Damuda series, highly fossiliferous and coal- 
bearing. ; 
At first described from the Raniganj coalfield, where it is typically 
developed. 

It was afterwards recognised in all the Damuda valley coal-basins, but 
also beyond this region it is developed; in the Aurunga coalfield, Ramkola 
and "Tatapáni coaltields and quite typically also iu tho South Rewab basin. 


* H. B, Medlicott, Mem. G. S, I. Vol. X, p. 155. 

+ V. Ball, ib Vol XILI, Pt. 2, p. 44, etc, 

1 1377 King, Rec. G. S I. Vol. NX; Pt. 2, p. 56, et soq. 
$ Foote, Mem, G. S, I. Vol. XVI, Pt. 1, pp. 09-71. 
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It is represented by some other groups in other coalfields, viz, the 
Kamthi group* of the Nagpur area and of the Raigarh- Hingir coalfields,+ 
aud the Bijori horizon of the Sátpura basin,f; both are fossiliferous, 

The Mángli shales of the Cent. Provinces, (South of Nágpur) are 
also placed here although I was (and I must say, Lam stillso) very much 
inclined to believe them to be more closely related to the Panchet group, 


JIronstone shales.—1861, W. T. Blanford. On the Geology etc, of the Raniganj 
coalfield, Mem. G. S. I. Vol, III, p. 28. 

This group, from a stratigraphical point of view belongs to the 
Raniganj group, though on account of the occurrence of ironstone it is 
easily separable, It is present in most of the Bengal coal-fields and both 
the ironstones as well as tbe carbonaceous shales in which they are 
imbedded, or with which they alternate, are fossiliferous, the fossils being . 
very much the same as in the other groups of the Damuda division. 

The Motür horizon§ of the Sátpura basin is most probably the pee. 
sentative of the ironstone shales, 


Bardkar group.—1861 Oldham (T.) Additional remarks on the geology, relations 
ètc., of the rocks in Bengal cto., M. G. S. I. Vol, LIT, p. 42. 

For the lowest group of the Damuda division (series), which was at 
first simply called **lower Damudas," the above name was proposed by 
Dr. Oldham (1861), since the corresponding term “upper Damudas,"’ had 
also to be replaced by another name (the present Jabalpur group).as it 
was employed for a group of the upper Gondwána portion. 

The Barákar group, like the Raniganj group, is rich in coal, and is 
present in most of the coalfields; it contains also numerous fossils, which, 
however, on the whole do not differ much from those of the two higher 


groups. 
c. Tatcure Drviston. f 
Karharbari beds (conlbearing.)—1877, Feistmantel, Rec, G. 8S. I. Vol, X, Pt. 3, p. 


137-1395, 
1878, W. T, Blanford, Ree. G S. I, Vol. XI, Pt. 1. 


The coalbeds of the Karbarbári coalfield were formerly included in 
the Barákar group; but the examination of the Flora has shewn their 


closet ebfexion with she Téleiss. They are ` with certainty known from 
field, Sátpura basin. 


E +3870, W. P. Bann, ie G- 8. I. VL TV, p 0; Mom, G. 8, Ind, Vol. IX, 
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In these beds Vertebraria appears for the first time, Glossopteris is 
. largely enough developed, Gangamopteris predominates. 


r Talchir group.—1859. Talchir coalfield, M. G. S. I. Vol I. 

This peciar group which is at the base of the whole Gondwana 
system is met with in all the various basins. It consists of shales (bluish 
grey or olive green, fine earthy), sandstones and a boulder bed, which is 
believed to have been formed by floating ice. The shales are fossiliferous ; 

| fossils are known hitherto from three basins, in two of which I have collected 
and found the fossils to be numerous. 

Here Glossopteris takes its origin in India ; among other fossils the 
genus Gangamopteris is the most numerous. There is also a fragment of 
an insect wing, but too fragmentary to allow of an identification or 

- classification. 





I shall now proceed to enumerate the Gondwána fossils hitherto known, 
from the entire system, in systematic (biological) order giving with each 
genus and species its distribution. I begin with the lowest plants passing 

, then to the animals. Of references to the species I shall give only such 


! where there is a figure of the species or the latest description. I have 
also added, for sake of convenience, the etymological derivation of all the 
names, 

PLANTAE. 


Class: ALGAE.* 
Genus Chondrites,t Stbg. . 
n There is only one Alge mentioned from the Gondwana system, and 
even its occurrence is very doubtful. x 


- Chondrites (?), dichotomus, Morr. sp. 
Pu 1640. Fucoides, Morris, Transact, Geol. Soc. Lond. Vol. V, 2 Ser. Tab. XXI, 
fe. tier 
- 1876. Chondrites, Feistmantel, Kach Flora, Gondwána Flora, Vol. II, p. 6. 


„Group and locality uncertain, as is the species itself. 


E ' Class: EQUISETACEJE.] 
à This order is well represented, though almost entirely in the Lower 
 Gondwánas. | 


hat Tr 









© Tho scawoed family, 


f From Chondrus, name of a living genus of seaweeds. 
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Genus Equisetum, Lin. 


The stem articulated, the internodes striated, the leaves connected to a 


sheath, placed round the joints." z 


Only one species from the Upper Gondwanas. 


Equisetum rajmahalense,* Oldh. and Morr. sp. (Schimp.) 
1862. Egnisetites, Oldham and Morris, Rájmahál Flora (Gondwánn Flora, Vol, I) 


P1. IT, figs. 2-5, Pl. XXXV, figs. 3, 4. 


1877. Feistmantel, Rájmabál Flora, Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 63. 
Resembles Equisetum münsteri, Schimp. z 
Réjmahdl group : Belátikur near Burio, Rajmahal hills, 
Genus Schizoneura,t Schimp. et Moug. 1814. 
This genus occurs in Europe in Triassic and rhaetic beds only. 


Schizoneura gondwanensis,] Fstm. 


1876. Feistmantel, Rec. G. S. I. Vol. IX, p. 69. 
1880. Pal. indica, Gondwana Flora, Vol. IIT, p. 61, Pls. I-A.—IX. A. 
The stem articulated, striated and branched ; the leaflets about 12-22, 
long and with a middle vein, are joined into a sheath which splits into two 


or more portions, placed round the joint. 


Differs from the European form by the greater number and the some- 
what coarser consistence of the leaflets, > 

_ Range:— 

Upper Gondwánas : Certain red shales of apparently Lower Mahádeva 
(lower Upper Gondwánas) age, on north face of Latiahar hill, (close to 
the top) Aurunga coalfield. 

|^ Lower Gondwánas : ene fee pue, ables sorte a 
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Schizoneura comp. meriani," Schimp. 
1879. Feoistmantel, Pal. ind., Talchir-Karharbári flora, Pl. I, figs. 6-7. 
1880, Damuda-Panchet flora, ibid. p. 64, PL VIII A. 4; IX A. 3-6. 
a Some specimens from the Karharbári and Raniganj coaltield appear 
to belong to this species. 
Some other equisetaceous stalks from the Talchir shales appear also 
to belong to Schizoneura, so that in India this genus ranges from the " 
Talchir to the Panchet groups. 


Genus Phyllotheca,+ Bgt. 


A genus at first described from the upper coalmeasures in Australia ( PA. 
australis, MeCoy) then from the Italian Oolite (by Zigno), then from India 
and lately from the Siberian Jura. 


P i Phyllotheca indica, Bunb. 
1862. Bunbury, Nagpur planta, Qu. J. G. S. Vol. XVII, p. 355, Pis. X, XI, 
1880. Feistmantel, Pal. ind., Gondwána Flora, Vol. III, p. 67, Pl. XII A fig. 3-9. 


s Lower Gondwánas: Raniganj (Kadmthi) group: Raniganj coallield 
and Nagpur, area. 
Phyllotheca robusta,§ Feistm. 
" 1880, Pal, ind., Gondwána Flora, Vol. III, pp. 68-69, Pl. XIV A, figs. 1-2. 
Lower Gondwánas: Raniganj group (?) near Dubrajpur, Gopicándar 
: arga, Rájmabhál hills. 
Another Phyllotheca was recently brought by myself from the Talchir 
shales, Káraupüra eld, but it is not yet figured. 


Genus Trizyyia,|| Royle. 


Like Sphenophyl/um of the palaeozoie period, but the leaves in three 
-~ pairs on one side of the articulation, always «iz leaves only. 


| Trizygia speciosa, t] Royle. 
1839. Royle, Botany ete, Himalayan Mts. p. 431, PL II, fig. 8. 
1876. Feistmantel, J. A. 8. Beng., Vol. XLV, p. 342, Pl. XV, fig. 1-2. 
a. Lower Gondwánas: Bardkar group in the Bokaro coalticld (near 
Layo); Aurunga coalfield (near Murup) and in the Talchir coalfield (near 
*.. Gop&iprasád). 
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b. Raniganj group: Raniganj coalfield ; Sátpura basin; Sikkim (ac- 
cording to Sir J. D. Hooker). 
Genus Vertebraria,* Royle. 
A very peculiar genus, hitherto with certainty known only from India 


and Australia. — — l 
| Vertebraria indica, Royle, 
1839. Royle, 4. e., p. XXIX, PI. II, fig. 1-7. 
1880. Feistmantel, Pal. ind. Gondwana Flora, Vol. ITI. 
This fossil is very abundant and has a very wide distribution. 
Upper Gondwánas : In the red shales, mentioned above, from the 
Latiabar hill, Auranga coalfield. 
Lower Gondwánas : Raniganj (Kámthi) group in most of the coalfields, 
Barákar group: in most of the coalfields. 
Karharbári beds + Karharbári coalfield, rare. 


) “Class FILICES. 


Ferns are very numerous both in the upper and lower portion of the 
Gondwána system. 
Order GLEICHENIACE X. 
Several forms, described at first with other generie names, appear to 
belong here. 
Gleicheniat bindrabunensis, t Schimp. 
1862  Pecopt. gleichenioides, Old, and Morr. Rájmauhál duce den ind., Gondwana 


Flora, Vol. I, pp. 45, 46, Pls. XXV, XXVI, fig. 1, 3. 
1869. Schimper, Trait. d. Pal, vég. I, p. 670. 


Dope Gondwánas : Rájmahál group in the } 





Pecopteris§ tenera, || Feistm. 
|. 1816. Feistmantel, Kach Flora, Pal. ind., Gondwána Flora, Vol. IT, p. 26, Pl. III, 
fig. 5. WE one 
Upper Gondwánas : Unia group, Dodge: in Kach. 
Wee Ss 
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Upper Gondwinas: Rájmahál group in the Rájmahál hills. 
Another Danacopsis will be described by myself on the next opportunity 
from the S, Rewah basin. 


Order CYATHEACES 
Genus Cyathea,* Lin. 
Cyathea comp. Tehihatcheffi t, Schmalh. 
1880. Feistmantel, Pal. ind, Gondwana Flora, Vol. III, p. 75, Pl. XVI, A. 
figs. 1, 2, 4. 
Lower Gondwánas: Bardkar group, near Talchir, Talchir coalfield. 
'This species is otherwise known from the Jura of the Altai Moun- 
tains. 
Sphenopterist polymorpha,§ Fstm. 
1876. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XLV, pp. 356-358, Pl. XVI, figs. 5-7, XVII. 
1880, Pal. ind., Gondw. Flora, Vol. ILI, p. 76, Pls. XV A, XVI A, fig. 3, XVI A 
bis, figs. 1-6. . 
Lower Gondwánas; a. Barákar group : Lumki hill, Karharbári coal- 
field. 
b. Raniganj group : Raniganj coalfield. 
Genus JDicksonia,| L'Hérit. 
In this genus have, I think, to be placed besides others, also several 
forms which were formerly classed with other genera. 


Dicksonia hughesi,S Fstm. 
1880. Pal, indica, Gondwána Flora, Vol. III, p. 52. 
Lower Gondwánas: Raniganj group of the Jharia coalfield, and of 
the Sátpura basin (Bijori horizon). 
Dicksonia bindrabunensis,** Feistm. 
1877. Feistmantel, Rájmahál Flora, Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 76, Pl. XXXVII 
fig. 2. 
Upper Gondwánas: Ráj mahal group, at Bindrabun, Rájmahál hills. 
Other ferns, from the upper Gondwána portion, to be placed with this 
genus, are: Dicksoniatt sp. (Jabalpur group), Sphenopteris, comp. arguta,t} 


* A living genus, 
+ Proper name. 
Shen (gr) = wedge; pteris (gr) = fern. 
4 Polys (gr) = many-fold ; morphe (gr) = form, aspect. 
| A living genus; from a proper name. 
* Proper name (Mr. Th. Hughes). 
** Name of a locality 
tt 1877. Pal. ind. Gondwana Flora, Vol, II, p. 86. 
11 1877. Pal ind. Gondwana Flora, Vol. L pp. 71-72. 
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Lindl. and Hutt., (Katrol group, Jabalpür group and Hájmahál group), 
and Flymenophyllites bunburyanus,* Oldh. and Morr. sp. (Rájmabál 
group). Of more importance is the following. 
Pecopteris lobata, Oldh. and Morr. 
1877. Pal Gondwana Flora Vol. I, p. 92. 
1881, Ree. Geol. Survey India, Vols. XIV, p. 149, figures. 
This species I have quite recently united with Dicksonia also. 
Upper Gondwánas : Rájmahál group in the Rajmabal hills. 
Order POLYPODIACEAE. 
Type Asplenium, Lin. 
Asplenium whitbyense, Heer. 


1876-79. Pal. ind. Gondwána Flora, Vols. I and II. 
1880. PaL ind. Gondw. Flora, Vol. ILI, p. 52. 


This species x first described as an Alethopferis, but the discovery 
of specimens with fructification, caused it to be placed with Asplenium. 


Upper Gondwánas: Umia group, Katrol group (Kach.) ; Jabalpur 


group (Sátpura and S. Rewah basin) ; Sripermatur (Femáveram) group. 
Lower Gondwánas: Raniganj group, Raniganj coalfield; Jharia coal- 
field; S. Rewah basin, To this very probably also belongs: 


Alethopterist indica, Oldh. and Morris. 
1862-79. Pal. ind. Gondwána Flora Vol. I. 

Upper Gondwánas : Jabalpur group (S. Rewah basin) ; Sripermatur 
group (Sripermatur area; S. Kistna area; Utatür plant beds) ; Zdjmahál 
group. 

Alethopteris medlicottiana,] Feistm. 
1877. Pal ind. Gondwana Flora, Vol IX, p. 87. 
This form has probably also to be classed with this group. 
Upper Gondwánas : Jabalpur group (Sátpura aud 8. Rewah basin). 
Type Polypodium, Linn. 
c, Tab. II, fig. 4. 







1869. Royle, 7. 
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which I believe belong to this species force us to class it with Poly- 
podium, keeping it still with the Polypodiaceae. 
Lower Gondwánas: Raniganj group, Kaniganj coalfield. 


Type Phegopteris, Mett. F 
With the Polypodiaccae has also to.be placed Alethopteris phego- 
pteroides,* Feistm. 
1876. Journ. As. Soc. Bong., Vol, XLV, p. 362, Pl. XVIIE 
A very large and interesting fern, of rare occurrence. 
Lower Gondwánas: Raniganj group, Raniganj coalfield. 


The ferns, hitherto named, are such, as can with some certainty (most- 
ly from the state of the fructification) be correlated with living ferns. 
There is, however, a by far greater portion of ferns which bave to be class- 
ed under separate orders whose relation to living forms can only be guessed, 
while in some other cases it is entirely doubtful. 


Order SrPHENOPTERIDEAE. 
Sphenopteris hislopi,t Oldh. and Morr. 
1862. Rájmahál Flora, Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol I, Pl. XXXT, figs. 1-5. 
Upper Gondwána : Rdjmahdl group, near Bindrabun, Rajmahal hills, 


Sphenopteris ? membranosa, T Feistm, 


1877. Rájmahál Flora, Pal. ind, Gondwána Flora, Vol. I, p. 81, Pl. XXXII, 
fig. 4. 


Upper Gondwánas : Rajmahal group, near Burio, Rajmahal hills. 


Order NrvnorrERIDEAES and CaRDIOPTERIDEAE.]| 
Genus Cyclopteris,"| Bgt. 
Oyclopteris oldhami,** Feistm. 


1877. RájmahálfFlora, Pal. ind. Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 88, Pl. XXXVI, figs, 
3, 2, XXXVII, 5, 6. e 
Upper Gondwánas : Rájmahál group, near Bindrabun, Rájmahál hills, 


* Like Phogopteris, a living genus of ferns, 

f Proper name. 

i Thin membranaceous, 

$ From Neuropteris (neuron = the vein, and pteris = the fern) = the vein fern, 
| Kardia (gr) = tho heart and pteris ; the heart forn. 

@ Kyklos (gr) = circle and pteris, 

** Proper name. 
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Neuropteris valida,* Feistm. 
1879. Tulchir—Karharbári Flora, Pal, ind.,Gondwana Flora, Vol. IIT, (Ser. XII, 1) 
pp. 10-11, Pls, II-VI. 
A large and exceedingly nice, single pinnate fern, very numerous at one 


locality. 


Lower Gondwánas: Karharbari beds at Buriadi (very frequent), at 
Passerabhia and Domahni (rare) in the Karharbári coalfield, 


Oyclopteris (7?) pachyrhachis,+ Gopp. 
1841. Gippert, Genera plant foss. Nos, 5-6, p. 94, Pl, 4, 5, 
Lower Gondwánas: Panchet group, N. W. of Assensole, Raniganj 
coalfield. 


Order ALETHOPTERIDEAE and PECOPTERIDEAE. 
(Incertae sedis). 
Alethopteris lobifolia, t Lindl. and Hutt. 
1877. Feistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, Pal. ind., Gondwána Flora, Vol. IT, p. 86, Pl. 


III, fig. 1. 
A species of the English Oolite. 


Upper Gondwánas: Jabalpur group, from the Sher river, Sátpura 
basin. 
Pecopteris concinna,§ Presl. 
1838. Presl. in Sternberg, V. d, Fl. d. Vorw. II, p. 149, Pl. 41, fig. 3. 
Lower Gondwánas: Panchet group, N. W. of Assensole, Raniganj 
coalfield. 
Genus Merianopteris,|| Heer. 
Established by Prof. Heer in bis * Fossil Flora der Sehweiz,"€| upon 
the former Pecopteris angusta from the Trias. 
From India I have identified one species of somewhat larger dimen- 
sions as : 
— Denis Frm Pal ny Gonia Flory Yol II, p S2 
| — group, in the Raniganj coalfield, 
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Asplenites* (Lepidopteris) macrocarpus,t Oldb. and Morr. 


1862. Oldham and Morris, Rájmahál Flora, PaL ind. in Gondwana Flora, Vol. 
I, p. 51, Pl. XXVIII, 2, 3, XXXVI, 5-7. 


1877. Feistmantel, Rájmahál Flora, Gondw&na Flora, Vol I, p. 171, PL 
XXXVII, figs. 3, a, b, c, 4, 4a; XLVIII, figs. 2. 


Resembles very much the Rhwtic Lepidopteris ottonis, Schenk sp. 


Upper Gondwánas: Rajmahal group, near Bindrabun, in the Rájmahál 
hills; in the Atgarh sandstone, near Katák; and near Golapili, on the 
Southern Godavari, 


Pecopteris reversa,~ Feistm. 
1879, Pal ind. (II-4), Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 205, Pl. I, fig. 5, II. 1, 2, 7. 


Upper Gondwinas: Sripermatur group, near Ragavapuram, on the 
S. Godávari, and in the Sripermatur area, 


Order LoMATOPTERIDE® and PACHYPTERIDE.X. 


Genus Thinnfeldia, Braun. 
TThinnfeldia& comp. odontopteroides,| Feistm. (Morr. sp.) 

1845. Morris in Strzelecki, N. 8. Wales, etc. 

1879. Feistmantel, Flora des atl, Australiens, Paleontographica, Suppl. III, 
Liof, III, pp. 105, 165. 

This is a species, occurring in Australia in beds, above the upper coal- 
measures, viz., Hawkesbury-Wianamatta, and in the upper mesozoic beds 
of Queensland and Tasmania. 


Lower Gondwánas: Panchet group in the Ramkola Tatapáni coal- 
fields. 


Upper Gondwánas; Parsora near Beli, South Rewah basin (lowest 
upper Gondwána beds). 


Thinnfeldia indica,§ Feistin. 
1877. Feistmantel, Rájmahál Flora, Pal. ind, Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p 87 
PL XXXIX, 1. 1a; a true Thinnfeldia. 
Upper Gondwanas : — group Busko Ghat and Burio, Rajma- 
hal hiils. 


® Like Asplenium, in fossil state. 

f Makros (gr) = largo; karpos (gr) = fruit. 
t Reversed. 

$ Proper namo. 

| Like Odontopteris, 

q Indian, 
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Thinnfeldia subtrigona,* Feistm. 
1579. Pal ind., Gondwána Flora, Vol. T, p. 203, PL I, fig. 7. 
Upper Gondwánas: Sripermatur group near Vemáveram, S. Kistna 
country. 
There are several other fragmentary specimens, which I have also A 


referred to Thinnfeldia, but which need not be repeated here. 


Genus Dichopteris,t Bat. 
Dichopteris ellorensis, Feistm. - 
1879. Pal ind, Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 204, Pl. II. figs, 8-10. 
Upper Gondwánas : Sripermatur group, at Ragavapuram, Ellore Dis- 
trict, S. Godavari. 
Genus Pachypleris,t Bgt. 


" Pachypteris specifica, S. Feistm. 2 
1876. Feistmantel, Kach Flora, Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol. II, p. 32, Pl. 
Ill, fig. 6. 


Upper Gondwánas : Umia group, near Bhujuri in Kach. 
Another species was described by me from Kach, which is somewhat 


doubtful. , 


Order TAENIOPTERIDES. 
Genus Taeniopteris,|| Bgt. 
Taeniopteris densinervis,§ Feistm. 

1876. Feistmantel Kach Flora, Pal. ind. Gondwana Flora, Vol Tf, p. 19, Pl. = 

— 
= x could not assign this fragmentary specimen to any of the subgenera 
of Taeniopteris. | 

Upper Gondwánas: Umia group, near Kukurbit, in Kach. — ; 

Sub-genus Macrotaeniopteris,** Schimp. | "T 
rises all the large and broad-leaved forms, in Europe it 
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Mouerotaeniopteria erassinervis,* Feistm. 
1877. Feistmantel, Kájmahál Flora, Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 102, 
Pl. XXXVIII, figs. 1-3. 
> Upper Gondwanas: Rajmahdal group, near Murero and Busko-ghát, 
Raéjmahal hills, 


Macrotaeniopteris lata,tf Oldh. and Morr. 


1862. Rájmahál Flora; Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 41, Pls. I, I1, fig. 1; 
IIL. fig. 2, Pl. V. 


1877. Feistmantel, ibidem, p. 99, Pl. XLIIT, fig. 1. 


. Upper Gondwanas: Rdjmahil group, near Bindrabun in the Raéjma- 
hál hills. Numerous. 
à x AMacrotaeniopteris morrisi,{ Oldh. 
. 1862. Oldham /. e, p. 13, PI. III, fig. 1. 


Upper Gondwánas: Rdjmahdl group, near Bindrabun, Rájmahál hills. 


Macrotaeniopteris ovata, S Schimper. 


1862. Oldham 7. c., p. 43, Pl. III, figs. 3-5. 
1877. Feistmantel, / ¢, p. 103, PL XXXVII, fig. 1. 
Upper Gondwdnas: Rájmahá! group, near Bindrabun, Rajmahal hills. 


Macrotaeniopteris danaeoides,| Royle sp. 
1839. Royle, Botany etc., Himalayan Mts. Pl. II. i 
1876. Feistmantel, J. A. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XLV, p. 365, Pl. XIX, figs 1, 2, PI 


XX, fig. 1. 
Lower Gondwánas: a Bardkar group, near Burgo in the Rajmahal 


hills. 
b. Raniganj (Kámthi) group of the Raniganj and Jharia coalfield, 
Bengal; near Kámthi, Nagpur area. 
Macrotaeniopteris feddeni,§ Feistm. 
1876, Feistmantel, R. G. S. I. Vol. IX, Pt. 4, p. 137. 
Lower Gondwánas : Kdmthi ( Raniganj) group, near Kámthi, Nagpur 





e 
i 
1 area. 
4 There is another fragment of a Macrotaeniopteris from the Jabalpur 
group, but I do not find it practicable, to distinguish it by a separate name. 
1 - * Crassus = thick, nervus = vein. 

+ Latus = broad. 

t Proper name. 

§ Oval. 
Like Danaea, n — aio of ferns. 
—— NFO of the Geolog. Survey of India.) 
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Sub-genus O/eandridium,* Sclimp. 
Oleandridium vittatum,t Bgt. sp. (Schimp). 
1828. Zueniopteris, Brongniart hist, d. végét. p. 263, Tab, 82, figs, 1-3, 


1876. Oleandridium, Foistmantel, Kach Flora, Pal ind., Gondwána Flora, Vol. II, 
p. 15, Pl. I, figs. 1-3, II, 1-5, XII. 1. ^ 


Upper Gondwánas : Umia group, near Kukurbit in Kach. 
Oleandridium comp. stenoneuron,T Schenk. 
1867. Schenk, Flora der Grenzschichten p. 103, tab. XXV, figs. 5, 6. 
Lower Gondwánas : Panchet group, in the Raniganj coalfield. 


Sub.genus Angiopteridium,§ Schimp. 2 
Angiopteridium spathulatum,|| Schimp. (MeClell. sp.). 
1862. Stangerites, Oldham and Morris Rájmahál Flora, Pal ind., Gondwina 
Flora. Vol I, Pi. VI, figs. 1-7. 
1877. Feistmantel, Rájmahál Flora, ib. Vol. I, p. 97. 

This is a very common species in the Upper Gondwánas : a. Rájmahdl 
group, in the Rájmahál hills and near Golapili, South Godávari district 
b. Sripermatir group in the S. Godavari district, S. Kistna and Trichino- 
poli district, as also in the middle Godávari basin. 

Angiopteridium mc'Clellandi,S| Schimp. (Oldb. and Morr. sp.) 

1862, Stangerites, Oldham and Morris, J. c., p. 33, Pl. XXIII, 

1877. Feistmantel, /. e., Pl, XLVI, figs. 5, 6. 

This is a species with a pinnate frond. 

Upper Gondwánas : a Rajmahdl group in the Rájmahál hills; 5. Sri- 
permatir group in the S. Godavari and S. Kistna district, and in the 
Sripermatür area. 

Lower Gondwánas: There are some fragmentary specimens from the 
“Lower Gondwánas" in the Nagpur area and in the South Rewah basin, 
which, although not exhibiting the pinnate nature of the frond yet 
exhibit all the other characters of the species to such a degree, that I can- 

Angiopteridium ensis,** Oldh. sp. — 
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Upper Gondwénas: Rdjmahdl group, near Burio, Rájmahál hills. 


Angiopteridium comp ensis, Oldh. sp. 

1877. Feistmantel, Golapili Flora 4 ¢., p. 173, Pl. I, figs. 6a, Ta, 
x iade Gondwánas: Rájmahál group, near Golapili, S. Godavari dis- 
rict, 

Angiopteridium infarctum, Feistm. 

1880. Feistmantel, Pal. ind., Gondwána Flora, Vol. III, p. 53. 
icta Lower Gondwánas ; Bardkar group, near Kumerdhubi, Raniganj coal- 
eld. 


Type Vittaria, Swartz. 
Genus Palocovittaria,* Feistm. 
Palacovittaria Kurzi,+ Feistm. 
A 1876. Feistmantol, Raniganj plants, J. As. S. B., Vol. XLV, p 368, Pl XIX. 
g. 3-4. 


- Lower Gondwánas: Raniganj group, Raniganj coalfield, 
Order DICTYOTAENIOPTERIDEE.] 


This order might with equal propriety be termed Glossopterides, the 

only genus it at present comprises being the famous Glossopteris,S Bgt. 
Genus Glossopteris, Bgt. 
1828, Brongniart, Histoire, végétaux fossiles, p. 223. 

This genus is formed of leaves of generally a more or less oblong or 
spatulate sbape of various sizes, with a distinct midrib, and the secondary 
veins forming a net-venation of a varied character. 

It was at first described by Brongniart from Australia (from the upper 
coalmeasures) and from India, from beds, whieh are now known as the 
Raniganj group (see ante). Subsequently it was also identified from the 
lower coalmeasures (carboniferous) in N. S. Wales; it was found in India 
both in the Lower (in all groups) and Upper Gondwana system, so 
that it ranges in these two countries from Carboniferous to Jura. 

In India it is very well represented, its greatest development being in 
the Lower Gondwána system, and in it in the upper groups. About 17 
or 18 species are described in my Damuda Flora (Pal. ind, Gondwana 
Flora, Vol. IID). For an easier arrangement I have grouped them into 
five sections, according to the net-venation and the shape of the leaf. 

Of these species I shall mention here only those originally described 


| by Brongniart and those which have a wide range in India. 


e Palaios (gr) = old, ancient; and Vittaria = n living genus of ferns, 
t Proper namo = the late Curator, Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 

t Tweniopterides with a not-venation. 

§ Glossa (gr) = tongue; pteris = fern. 
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: ] Glossopteris indica," Schimp. 
1828. Glossopt. browniana, var. indica, Brongniart Hist. vég. foss. p. 223, tab, 
62, fig. 2, B 
Lower Gondwinas: Barákar group, Ranigenj group and Panchet 
group. 
Upper Gondwánas : From the red shales, north face of Latiahar hill, 
Aurunga coalfield. 
- Glossopteris communis, t Feistm. 
1876. Feistmantel, J’ As. Soc. B., Vol. XLV, p. 375, PL XX, fig. 5. ^ 
Lower Gondwánas: Karharbári beds; Barákar group; Ironstone 
shales ; Raniganj group; Panchet group. 
Upper Gondwánas : The red shales, north face, Latiahar hill, Aurunga 
coalfield ; Jabalpár group, Sher river, Sátpura basin. 


Glossopteris damudica,t Feistm, 4 
1880. Pal ind. Gondwána Flora, Vol. III, p. 53. 
Lower Gondwánas: Karharbdri beds; Bardkar group; Ironstone 
shales; Raniganj group. | 
Upper Gondwánas: Red shales, north face Latiahar hill, Aurunga 
coalfield. : 
Glossopteris browniana,S Bgt. 
1828. Brongniart, /. c, p. 223, PL 62, fig. 1. 
Lower Gondwánas: Barákar group; Raniganj group. 
Glossopteris angustifolia,| Bgt. 
, 1828, Brongniart, 4 e, p 227, Pl. 63, fig. l. , 
1876. Feistmantel, J. As. Soc. B., /. c, Pl. XXI, fig, 2-4. 
Lower Gondwánas: Barákar group ; Raniganj group ; Panchet group. 
The names of the others may-just be mentioned :— 
Gloss. intermittens, Feistm. (Bardkar group); Gl. stricta, Bunb. 
(Kámthi-Raniganj group); Glossopteris (7) musaefolia, Bunb. (ditto) ; Y 
Gi. retifera, Feistm. (Raniganj group); Gl. conspicua, Feistm. (ditto). 
Glossopt. divergens, Feistm. (ditto); Gl. ingens, Feistm. (Barákar group) ; 
Gl. leptoneura, Bunb. (Kámthi-Raniganj group); Gl. formosa, Feistm, "o 
| (Raniganj group) ; Gl. orbicularis, Feistm. (ditto) ; Gl. decipiens, Feistm. 
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Order DICTYOPTERIDES. 
The most prominent group of fossils in this order belong to a genus 


equally well represented in India and in Australia (Victoria) in beds of 
about the same horizon. ° 


Genus Gangamopteris,* McCoy. 
1875. McCoy Prodr. Pal. Victoria, Dec. II, p. 11. 
Like Glossopferis, this genus is composed of leaves with a net-venation 
but without a midrib, all the veins radiating from the base into the leaf. 
It is of frequent occurrence in the Lower Gondwánas in India but in 


a reversed proportion to Glossopteris, being most frequent in the lowest 


groups (Talehir-Karbarbári) of that portion. 
We know the following species : 


Gangamopteris eyclopteroides,t Feistm. 
1879. Feistmantel, Pal. ind, Gondwána Flora, Vol. LII, Pt. 1, p. 12, Pls. VII, 
IX, XI, ete. 

A very abundant species. 

Lower Gondwánas : Tulchir shales of the Karaun (Deoghur) and Ká- 
ranpüra coalüelds;  Aarharbári beds of the Karharbári and  Mohpáni 
coalfield, 

Of this species I have also described many varieties, occurring in one 
or the other of the above groups or both; but it is not necessary to repeat 
them here. 

Gangamopteris buriadica,t Feistm. 
1879. Feistmantel, 7, os p. 15, Pl. XVIII, fig. 1-2. 
Lower Gondwánas: Karharbári beds, Karharbári coalfield. 


Gangamopteris major,§ Feistm. 
1579. Feistmantel, 4. c., p. 15, PL XIV, 3, PL XVI, fig. 1-2. 
Lower Gondwánas: Karharbári beds, Karbarbári coalfield. 
Gangamopteris angustifolia,| McCoy. 
1879. Feistmantel, 4. e., p, 16, Pl. IX, fig. 5. 
Lower Gondwánas: a. Talchir shales, in the Deoghur and Káranpüra 
coalficlds ; b. Karharbári beds, in the Karharbári coalfield. 
This species also occurs in Australia in the upper coalmeasures (N. 
. Castle-beds) and in the Baechus- Marsh sandstone, Victoria, 


D UD RM. etin e aaa x 


+ Like 
1 From the locality Buriadi, Karharbári coalfield. . 


§ Larger. -— 
| Narrow-leaved 
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Among the specimens, lately brought by myself from the Karhar- 
bari and Káranpüra coalfields, there is also another species which occurs 
in the Bacebus-Marsh sandstone of Victoria. 

Gangamopteris is also represented in the higher groups of the Lower 
Gondwánas, 

Gangamopteris anthrophyoides,* Feistm. 

1880, Feistmantel, Pal. ind. Gondwána Flora, Vol. III, p. 51. 

Lower Gondwánas : Jtaniganj group, Raniganj field. 


Gangamopteris hughesi,t Feistm. 
1876. Feistmantel, Rec. Geol, Survey of Ind. Vol. IX, Pt, 4, p. 38. 
Lower Gondwánas: Kámthi (Raniganj) group, Kámthi, Nagpur area 


Gangamopteris whittiana,] Feistm. 
1876. Feistmantel, J. As. B. Beng., Vol. XLV, p. 371, Pl. XX, figs. 3-4. 
Lower Gondwánas: Rarfiganj group, Raniganj coalfield. 


Genus Belemnopteris,§ Feistm. 
1870. Feistmantel, J. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XLV, p. 370. 


Belemnopteris wood-masoniana,|| Feistm. 


1876. Feistmantel, 4. c., p. 371, Pl. XX, figs. 1-2. 

This is one of the most interesting fossils, being very close to some 
living forms, amongst others to Hemionitis cordata, Roxburgh, which grows 
in India. | 

Lower Gondwánas: Raniganj group, Raniganj field. 

INCERT.E SEDIS. 

. The systematic positions of some other ferns are not quite certain. 
Amongst them are several forms with a net-venation and witha compound 
leaf, as exhibited either by the actual attachment of several leaflets to a 
common stalk or by the shape of the leaflets. 

I have classed them provisionally with Sagenopfteris, but in case a new 
generic name should hereafter be required for them, I propose the name 
Dactylopteris (the fingered fern). z 

They are mostly from the Raniganj group. One species was also 
described by myself from the Karharbári beds. 


* Like Anthrophyum, a living genus. > 
$ Proper name. E 
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One leaflet is very similar to leaflets of Sagenopteris rhojfolia, Presl. 

In this section (of uncertain ferns) also belongs that fern which I 
have already quoted elsewhere as Actinopteris bengalensis, and the shape of 
the leaves really resembles very much the form charaeteristic of this genus 
as described by Prof. Schenk from the Rhiitic formation. Our fossil is 
from the Raniganj group. 


HmnizowES AND STALKS. 


There are several indeterminable fossils which have to be considered 
as rhizomes and stalks of ferns. I shall refer to two only. 


Genus Ehizomopteris," Schimp. 
Rhizomopteris ballit Feistm. 
1877. Rec, Geol. Survey, India, Vol. X, p. fig. 2-5. 
This form is quite characteristic, exhibiting distinctly the circular 
sears and in some specimens also the dichotomy of the rhizome. 
Upper Gondwánas ; Athgarh sandstone (Bájmahál group) near Athgarh, 
Orissa. 
Fern stem or rhizome. 
1861. Bunbury, Sir. Ch. : Nágpur plants, Q. J. G. S. Vol. XVII, Pl. XII. 
Lower Gondwánas: Shalesat Mángli C. Prov., Wardha valley coaltield. 
One or two specimens of a circinate vernation of*a fern were also 


found in the Rájmabál group of the Rájmabál hills. 


Class LYCOPODIACELE 7 
Remains of Lycopods are very rare in the Gondwána system. I can 
only record one species, 


Genus Zycopodites,S Sternb. 
Lycopodites gracilis,| Feistm. 
1880. Preface to Vol. II, Gondwana Flora, p. 19. 
1881, Records Geol. Survey of India, Vol. XIV, Pt. 1, pp. 150-151, PL II, fig. 2. 


This fossil was previously classed with the Coniferae. 
Upper Gondwinas: Rájmahál group, near Bindrabun, Rájmahál hills. 


Class CYCADEACEZ.4 
Remains of cycadeaceous plants are very numerous, especially in the 
upper portion of the Gondwana system, although they are also sufficiently 


* Rhizome of a fern. 
t V. Ball, Geolog. Survey, India, 
1 The Club-moss family. 
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represented in the lower portion, and this by such typical forms, that no 
* doubt can any longer exist as to the occurrence of Cycadeacee in the 
i Lower Gondwánas. 
p Order ZAMTEAE. 
Genus Pterophyllum, Bgt. 2 
This genus is very abundantly represented in the lower groups of the 
* — Upper Gondwánas, and so is the subgenus which we shall quote hereafter - 
as Anomozamites; both these forms have their representatives also in 
the Lower Gondwánas. ^7 
Pterophylium carterianum,* Old. 
1862. Oldham and Morris, Rájmnhál Flora, Pal. ind., Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, 
p. 22, Pls. XV, fig. 4, XVIII, fig. 1. 
Upper Gondwánas: Hájmahál group near Bindrabun Rájmahál hills, 
and Golapili, South Godávari district. | 1 
| Pterophyllum erassum,t Morr. 
1862. Oldham and Morris, /. c, p. 24, Pl. XVI, 2. 
Upper Gondwánas: Rdjmahal group, near Bindrabun, Rájmahál hills, 
Pterophyllum footeanum,T1 Feistm. : 
1879. 'Feistmantal, Pal, ind. Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 209, Pl. VI, figs. 1-6; 
VIII, XVI, 9. T 
Upper Gondwánas: Sripermatur group, at Vemivaram, South Kistna 
district, and in the Sripermatur area. 
Pterophyllum kingianam,§ Feistm. 
1877. Feistmantal, ib. p. 177, Pl. III ; 1, IV, 1. 
Upper Gondwánas: Rdjmahal group, near Golapili, South Godavari : 
district. 
Pterophyllum medlicottianum,|| Oldh. 
1862. Oldham and Morris, /. e, p. 21, Pl. XV, 3 XVII, 1. H 
d 1877. Feistmantel, 4. c., p. III, Pl. XLII, fig. 2; XLIV, fig. 1. E 
= Upper Gondwánas: Rájmahál group, near Bindrabun; Ghutiari and — — 
—. — JMurero in the Rájmahál hills. | * 


(— Pterophyllum nerbuddaicum,{ Feistm. 
vána Flora, Vol. II, p. 94 PL. VI, fig. 9. 
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Upper Gondwánas : Jabalpur group, on the Sher river, in the Sátpura 
basin, 

This has been hitherto the only representative of Pterophyllum found 
in the upper groups of the Upper Gondwánas. 


Pterophyllum propinquum,* Gópp. 
1877. Feistmantel, Rájmahál Flora, /. e., p. 110, with figure in text. 
Upper Gondwánas : Rajmahdl group near Bindrabun, Rájmahál hills. 


Pterophyllum rajmahatense,+ Morr. 
2 1802. Oldbam and Morris, /. c, p. 12, Pl. XIII, 3—6 Pi. XIV, Pl. XVIII, 
g. 

Upper Gondwánas: Rájmaháľ group, near Bindrabun and Onthea, 

Rájmahál hills, 
Pterophyllum burdwanense,~ Feistm. (McClell. sp.). 

1850. Zamia burdwanensis, McClelland, Report, Geol Survey of India, p. 53, 
Pl. XIX, fig. 4. 

1877. Pterophyllum, Feistmantel, Rec, Geol Survey of India, Vol X, Pt. 2, 
p. 71, PL I, 1. 

The cycadeaceous nature of this fossil, by the discovery in the collec- 
tions of the original specimen, has been established beyond any doubt. 

Lower Gondwánas: Raniganj group, Raniganj coalfield. 


Subgenus Anomozamites,§ Schimp. 

This subgenus comprises forms of Pécrophyllum with unequal (irregu- 
lar) leaflets (whence the name). Many of the Upper Gondwana Prerophylla 
have to be classed here. 

Anomozamites fissus,| Feistm. 
1877. Feistmantel, Rájmahál Flora, 7. c., p. 61, Pl. XXXIX, figs. 2—4. 

Upper Gondwánas : a. Rájmahál group near Burio, Rájmahál hills; 5. 
Vemáveram group, at Vemáveram, South Kistna district, 


Anomozamites Jungens,§ Feistm. 
1879. Feistmantel, Pal. ind, Gondwina Flora, Vol I, p. 208, Pl. VII, 
figs. 11—13. 
Upper Gondwinas: Vemáveram group, at Vemávcram. 


* Close. 
^ Appertaining to tho Rájmahál hills. 
f From tho locality Burdwan. 
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Anomozamites lindleyanus,* Schimp. 
1879. Foistmantel, ib., p. 208, p. Pl. XVI, fig. 3. 
Upper Gondwinas: Sripermatur (Vemáveram) group, in the Sriper- 
matur area. 


Anomozamites morrisianus, t Oldh. sp. 
1862. Pterophyllum, Oldham and Morris, Rájmahál Flora, 4. e., p. 20, Pl. XV, 1, 
XVII, 2. 
1877. Foistmantal, Rájmahál Flora, 7. ¢., p. 59, Pl. XLI, fig. 1. 
Upper Gondwánas: Rájmahál group, near Bindrabun, Rájmahál hills 
and near Golapili, South Godávari district. 


Anomozamites princeps, T Oldh. and Morr. sp. 
1862. Oldham and Morris, ib. p. 23, Pl. X, 1—3; XI, 1; XII, 1; XIII, 1-2. 

This is a very frequent species and one which attains very large di- 
mensions. 

Upper Gondwánas: Réjmahdél group near Bindrabun, Rájmabál 
hills. 

In connection with these species of Anomozamites in the “ Upper 
Gondwánas, I have to mention that recently I have collected several 
specimens of an Anomozamites from “ Lower Gondwánas" in the Aurunga 
coalfield, viz., in the Barákar group ; they will be described and illustrated 
on the next opportunity. 


Genus Zamites, Bgt. 
Zamites proximus,§ Feistm. 
1877. Feistmantel, Rájmahál Flora, 7. c., p. 63, Pl. XLI, fig. 1-2. 
Upper Gondwánas : Rájmahál group near Murrero, Rájmahál hills. 


Genus Glossozamites,|| Schimp. 
Glossozamites stoliczkanus, Feistm. 
1879. Feistmantel, Talchir-Karharbari Flora, Pal, ind. Gond waa Wet; Vol. IIT, 
p. 19, P. = figs. 4-5. b 
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Genus Podozamites, F. Br. 


This genus is represented here by detached leaflets only, which how- 
ever are very numerous. 


Podozamites lanceolatus,* Lindl. and Hutt. 
1877. Feistmantel, Pal. ind, Gondwána Flora, Vol. II, p. 91, PL III, 7-14; 
IV, 1-10, 
Very numerous in the 
Upper Gondwánas : Jabalpur group on the Sher river, Sátpura basin, 
Bansa and Chandia South Rewah basin. 


Podozamites lanceolatus, var. spathulatus.t 
1877. Feistmantel, 4 c. p. 92, Pl, IV, 11-12, 
Upper Gondwánas : Jabalpur group, Chandia, South Rewah basin, 


Podozamites hacketi,T Feistm. 
1877. Feistmantel, ib. p. 92, Pl. VII, 4-5. 
Upper Gondwánas : Jabalpur group, on the Sher river Sátpura basin. 


Podozamites comp. lanceolatus, Lindl. and Hutt. 
1879. Feistmantel, Pal ind,; Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 210, FI. IX, figs. 9-10. 
Upper Gondwánas: Sripermatur (Vemáveram) group, at Vemaveram, 
South Kistna district. 
With Podozamites of the upper Gondwánas a cycadeaceous fossil of 
the Lower Gondwánas, where it is very numerous, is in close relation. 


Genus Néggerathiopsis,§ Feistm, 


1879. Feistmantel, Gondwána Flora, Vol. III, p. 23. 
1881, Suppl. ib. pp. 55-59. 

I have established this genus upon certain leaves, which were at first 
classed with Néggerathia ; but they do not belong to that genus, being more 
closely related to another (Rhiptozamités, Schmalh.) from the Siberian 
(Altai) Jura, The same genus also occurs in Australia, both in the 
lower (carboniferous) and upper (permian?) coalmeasures; in India it 


* Lanceolate. 
+ Spatulate, 


} Proper name. 


§ Nüggerathia, the name of a fossil, and opsís(gr. = appearance = a fossil with 
the appearance of Nóggerathia, 
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has a distribution through the entire lower Gondwánas, and passes also 


into the upper Gond wánas. 
I think they all belong to one species, 


ANüggerathiopsis hislopi,* Feistm. 

1879. Feistmantel, 4 ce, p. 23, PL XIX, 1-6; XX,1; p. 58, Pl. XXVIII, 1-7; 
XXIX, 1-4; XXX, 5-9. 

Spatulate leaves, of varying size, with numerous, straight, slightly 
radiating and several times forked veins, "They are apparently the pinnulae 
of a pinnate leaf. 

Lower Gondwánas : a. Talchir shales in the Deoghur (Karaun) and 
Káranpüra coalfield. 

b. Karharbari beds, in the Karbarbári and Mohpáni coalfield, 

ce, Barékur group in the Ramkola coaltield, at Barkoi in the Umrét 
coalfield, C. Prov. 

d. Raniganj (Kamthi) group in the Raniganj coalfield, South Rewah 
basin, and in the Nagpur area, 

Upper Gondwánas: From Parsora near Beli, South Rewah basin, in 
red shales, which are placed by Mr. Hughes in the upper Gondwanas. 

A variety with a more rhomboidal leaf was distinguished by me as 
Négq. hislopi var. rhomboidalis (l. ¢., p. 24) from the Karharbári beds of 
of the Karbarbári coalfield, 


Genus Pflilophyllum,} Morr. 
1837. Morris, in Grant’s, Geol. of Cutch; Transact, Geol. Soc. Lond, Znd ser. 
Vol. V, Pl. XXI. 
This is a very common cycadeaceous plant in the upper Gondwanas. 


Ptilophyllum acutifolium,] Morr. 
1837. Morris, 2. ¢., Pl XXI, figa. 1-3. 
1862. Oldham and Morris, Rájmahál Flora, 4. ¢., p- 19, Pls, XX —XXI, 2. 
1876-79. Feistmantel, Gondwana Flora, Vols. I—II, 
"The largest form of the genus. 
Upper Gondwánas: a. Umia group in Kach., b. Jabalpur group, Sát- 
pura-and South Rewah basin c. Sripermatur group, South Godávari and 
South Kistna district, Sripermatur area and ‘Trichinopoly district, 


‘ (Utatür plant beds) and near  Chirakunt middle Godávari ; d Rájmahál 


group in the Réjmahál bills, and South Godavari. 
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Ptilophyllum cutchense,* Morr. 
1837. Morris, ibid. 7. c., Pl. XXI, 4. 
1862, Oldham and Morris, ib. /. e, p. 30, PL XXI, 5-6, XXII. 
" 1876. Feistmantel, Kach Flora, Gondwána Flora, Vol. II, P1, IV, fig. 6,7; V, 
1, 2a, 3; VII, 3, and other papers. 

Upper Gondwánas : a, Umia group in Kach ; 5. Jabalpur group Sátpura 
and South Rewah basin; c. Sripermatur group South Kistna district and 
Sripermatur area. d. Réjmahd! group in the Kájmahál hills and South 
Godavari district, 


Ptilophyllum cutchense var. minimum,t Feistm. 
1876. Feistmantel, Kach Flora ; Gondwana Flora, Vol. II, p. 44, Pl. VII, fic. 1. 
Upper Gondwinas: Umia group in Kach (near Kukurbit), 


i Ptilophyllum brachyphyllum,t Feistm. 
1867. Feistmantel, Kach Flora, /. c., p. 45, Pl. VII, 3. 
Upper Gondwánas: Umia group Kach. 


Ptilophyllum tenerrimum,§ Feistm. 
1877. Feistmantel, Rájmahál Flora, in Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 118. 
Upper Gondwánas: Rajmahal group near Onthea, in the Rájmabhál 
hills. 


Genus Ofozamites,|| F. Br. 
> Both basal angles of the leaflets are rounded. Numerous species are 
known from the Upper Gondwánas. 


Otozamites acutifolius, | Feistm. 
1879. Feistmantel, Pal. ind. Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 212, Pl VIII, fig. 12. 
Upper Gondwánas : Sripermatur groupin the South Kistna district 
a (Vemáveram). 


: Otozamites abbreviatus,* "* Feistm. 


E . 1862. JPualeozamia bengalensis, Oldh. and Morr. 4. e., p. 27 Pl, XIX, 1, 2, 6. 
1877. Otozamites, Feistmantel, Rájmahál Flora, 4. ¢., p. 68. 4 


f * Appertaining to Cutch (Kach). 
t Very small, 
t Bhort-leaved, 
$ Very slender. 

* | The eared Zamites, 

F €$ Sharp-leaved. 

! ** Shortened, 
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Upper Gondwinas : a. Rajmahal group, at Surujbera, Réjmahal hills ; 
b. Sripermatur group in the South Godavari district (Ragavapuram), 
South Kistna country (Vemáveram) and Sripermatur area. 
Otozamites anguatatus,* Foistm. 4 
1877. Feistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, Pal, ind. Gondwana Flora, Vol. IT, p. 03, 
PL VI, fig. 5, VH, 1. 
Upper Gondwánas : Jabalpur group, on the Sher river, Sátpura basin. 
Otozamites bengalensis,t. Schimp. 
1862. Palecsamia drevifelia, OMh. and Morris Hájmabál Flora, b e, p. 31, 
PI. IX, 4-5. 
1849. Schimper, Trait. d. Pal. véget. II, p. 172. 
Upper Gondwánas : Rájmahál group, at Bindrabun, Rájmahál hills. 
Otozamites (Cyclozamiles) bunburyanus, 2. Foistm. I 
1879. Feistmantel, Gondwána Flora, Vol. I, p. 211 ; PL VII, fig. 6-5; XVI, 2. 
Upper Gondwinas: Sripermatur group, at Vemáveram, South Kistua 
district ; and the Sripermatur area, 
Otozamites contiguus,§ Feistm. | 
1876. Feistmantel, Kach Flora, Gondwina Flora, Vol. II, p. 48, Pl. VII, fig. 4. : 
Upper Gondwénas: Umia group, in Kach, near Kukurbit. 
Reminds of Ofozam. abbreviatus of the Rájmabál group. 
Otozamites distans,| Feistm. 
1877. Feistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, Gondwána Flora, Vol II, p.93, Pi, VII, 


fig. 3. 
Upper Gondwánas : Jabalpur group, on the Sher river, Sátpura basin, 


Otozamites comp. goldiaes S] Bgt. 
1876. Feistmantel, Kach Flora, p. 49, Pl. XL. 3-4. 
Upper Gondwánas : Umia group, Kukurbit in Kach. À 
Otozamites gracilis,** Schimp. 
| 1877. Feistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, /. ¢, p. 93, PL VI, figa. 6-7; VIL2. — 
* Upper Gondwánas : Jabalpur group on the Sher river, Sátpura basin. 
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Otosamites hislopé," Oldh. (Mea.) 
1877. Feistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, L «, p. 92, FL VT, figs. 3-4; XT, 1. 
Upper Gondwánas : a. Jabalpur group on the Sher river, Bátpura basin, 
b. Sripermatur group at Vemáveram, South Kistoa district. 


Olozamites imbricatus,t Foistm. 
1876. Feistmantel, Kach Flors, !. a, p. 45, PL VOT, fig. 1. 
"Upper Gondwánaa : Umia group near Lobaria in Kach. 


Otozamites oldkami,t Feistm. 


1862. Jaleos, lengalensis var. obtusa, Oldham and Morr. /. +., p. 25, Tab. XIX. 
figs. 3-5. 
1877. Felstmantel, Rájmahál Flora, L «., p. 68. 
Upper Gondwánaas : Hájmahál group at Surujbera, Rájmabál hills. 


Otozamites parallelus, Feistm. 
1879. Feistmantel, Gondwána Flora, Vol. 1, p. 212, PL VIII, 5. 
Upper Gondwánas : Sripermatur group at Vemáveram, South Kistna 


Otozamitea rarínervis,] Feistm. 
1879. Feistmantel, Gondwána, Vol. I, p. 211, Pl. VITI, figs. 8-11; IX, €. 
A small form with very few (3-4) veins in the leaflets. 
Upper Gondwánaas: Sripermatur group at Vemáveram, South Kistna 
district ; in the Sripermatur area. 


Genus Dictyozamites,€ Oldh. 
A genus bitherto confined to India. Leaf very much resembling that 
of Otozamites, but the venation is a nice net.venation radiating from the 
point of insertion at the base. Only one species. 


Dictyozamites indicus,** Foistm. 
1862. Dictyopteris, Morris in Oldham and Morris, HAjmahál Flora, /. z, p. 35, 
T. XXIV, 1,2. 
1877. Feistmantoel, ib., 4. e, p. 70. 
1879. Feistmante!, Madras coast Flora, Gondwána Flora, Vol. I, p. 214, 
Pi. II-—v. 
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Upper Gondwánas: a. Réjmakd! group at Amrapara and Murero 
Rájmabhál hills, and at Golapili South Godávari district ; b, Srigermatur 
group at Vemáveram, Annavalawarpalem, Budávada, Deronadula, Godlur 
section, Idupulapadu, Panur and Razpudi, South Kistna country; Alicur 
hills, Chumbrumbaucum, Nagari river, Sripermatur, Todukadu, Vellakoti 
section in the Sripermatur area; Marawatür Trichinopoli district. 

Its distribution thus follows a line in a North-East to South-West 
direction, beginning in the North-East, and running along the South- 
eastern coast down to Trichinopoli in the South-West, 


Order CxcaADEX. 
Genus Cycadites, Bgt. 
Cycadites confertus,* Oldh. and Morr. 
1862, Oldham and Morris, 7. e., p. 25, Pl. VII, 4; gr 2, and C. Wanfordianus, 


ib. p. 16, Pl. IX, 2. 
1876. Feistmantel, Rájmabhál Flora, 7. c., p. 127, Pl. XLVITI, 1. 


Upper Gondwánas : Rajmahal group, at Bindrabun, Rajmahal bills. 


Cycadites constrictus, t Feistm, 
1879. Feistmantel, Madras coast Flora, Gondwána Flora, Vol. I, p. 215, Pl, VII, 
fig. 10. 
Upper Gondwánas : Sripermatur group, shales at Vamáveram, South 
Kistna district. 


Cycadites cutchensis, Feistm. 
1876. Feistmantel, Kach Flora, Gondwana Flora, Vol. IT, p. 50, Pl. XI, fig. 1. 
Upper Gondwánas: Umia group, near Kukurbit in Kach. 


Cycadites rajmahalensis, Oldh. 
1862. Oldham and Morris, 7. c., p. 15, Pl. VII, 42, VIII, 1. 
Upper Gondwánas : near Bindrabun, Rájmahál hills. 


Genus Williamsonia, Carr. 
1868. Williamson, Transact. Linn. Soo., Vol. XXVI, p. 663, ff. Pl, 52, 53. 
1868, Carruthers, ibid., pp. 691, ot, f. seq. 
Fruits and stems of this plant occurred in the Indian Upper Gond- 
wánas. 


* Very close, referring to tho leaflets. 
t Constrictus (lat. ). - 


< 
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Williamsonia gigas,* Carr. m 
1877. Feistmantel, Rájmahál Flora, ¢. c, p. 75, PL XLIV, 2-4. 
1862. Oldham and Morris, ib. 4. e, PL XXXII, 12, XXXIV, (stems) figures 
only, without description. 
b Upper Gondwánas : a. Rajmahil group near Bindrabun and Amrapara, 
Rájmabál hills ; near Golapili, South Godávari district; 5. Jabalpur grbup 
in the Sátpura basin, 


Williamsonia blanfordi,t Feistm. 
1876. Feistmantel, Kach Flora, /, e., Pl. XII, figs. 5-7. 
Upper Gondwánas : Umia group, near Kukurbit in Kach. 


Williamsonia microps,t Feistm. 
1877. Feistmantel, Rájmahál Flora, 7. «., p. 129, Pl. XLI, fig. 4, 5. 

Upper Gondwánaa : Rájmahál group, near Bnskoghát, Rájmahal hills. 

Only for the sake of reference I may mention that quite recently 
Nathorst (in Ofvers. af Kongl. Vetenskaps-Akademiens forhandlingar 1880 
No. 9), tried to assign to JFilliamsonia a somewhat different syste- 
matical position ; but as his view is based mostly on the same specimens 
from which Phillips, Carruthers and Williamson treated it as cycadeaceous, 
doubts may be entertained whether we should disbelieve these three 
authors until many more typical specimens have been procured. In India 
those forms, which I referred to Wi/liamsonia occurred. solely in association 
with Cycadeacee. 

Squame cycadearum, (? Gymnospermarum). 

Both in the Upper and Lower Gondwánas there occur certain scale-like 
leaflets, which appear to belong to similar forms known from elsewhere, 
and attributed to cyeadeaceous or gymnospermous plants, as scales. Some 
of those from the Upper Gondwánas could even be classed with a genus 
from Europe, introduced by Count Saporta, while those of the Lower 
Gondwánas must be left only with the above general denomination. 

Upper Gondwánas : a, Umia group near Bhujuri in Kach ; b. Sriper- 
matur group at Vemáveram South Kistna district, and at Chirakunt, middle 
Godavari, (Maleri beds), c. Lower Mahddevas, north face of Latiahar hill, 
Aurunga coalfield, ^i 

Lower Gondwánas: a. Burdkar group in the Raniganj coalfield. &. 
Raniganj group in the Rájmahál and Raniganj coalüields. 

Semina. 
In the Rájmahál group (Upper Gondwánas) there occur small oblong 


: ovate, slightly compressed seeds, which agree in form and structure with 


* Gigas = gigantic. ,f Proper namo, t Of small appearance. 
27 
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similar ones, described as belonging to eyeadeaceous plants, with which I 
have thus classfd them (Cycadinocarpus). 


Class CONIFERJE.* 
This large class of plants, so widely represented in present times, was 
alsa, not uncommon amongst the Gondwana fossils, especially in the upper 
portion, and the Gingko-like forms are of special interest. 


Order AnrETACE X. 
Genus Voltzia,t Bat. 
Voltzia heterophylla,t Bat. 
1879. Feistmantel, Talchir-Karharbéri Flora, Gondwana Flora, Vol, IIT, p. 25, 
Pl. XXII—XXIV, fiz. 4; XXV. 
Lower Gondwáinas: a. Karharbhári beds, Karharbári coalfield; b. 
Raniganj group, (?) South Rewah basin. 
These are leaved and branched specimens. 
But there is a scale-like impression, from the Raniganj group, of the 
Raniganj coalfield, which has great resemblance with similar scales, attri- 
buted to Voltzia as fruit scales. 


Genus Albertia,§ Schimp. 
Albertia sp. (comp speciosa, Schimp.) 
1879. Feistmantel, ib., 7. ¢., p. 29, Pls, XXIV, 3; XXVI, 2 and ? XXIV, 1, 2. 


Occurring together with Pol/zia in Europe and India. 
Lower Gondwánas : Karharbári beds, Karharbári coalfield. 


Genus Palissya,|| Endl. 
Palissya conferta, (Oldh. sp.) Feistm. 
1862. Cunminghamites, Oldham in Rájmahál Flora, 4 c, (no descripticn), 
Pl. XXXII, figs. 9-10, 
1877. Rájmahál Flora, /. c., p. 183, Pl. XLV, 4-9, XLVIII, fig. 4. 

Upper Gondwánas: a. Rájmahál group near Bindraban, Murero ixi 
Onthea, Rájmahál hills; Golapili South Godavari district and Sironcha 
sandstones near Anáram on the Pranhita river C. Pr. ; b. Sripermatur group 
(and Maleri beds) in the Sripermatur area; at Chirakunt and Jangaon, 
middle Godávari, basin. 

* Conebearing plants, 

+ Proper name ( Voltz.). 

$ With leaves of two kinds. 

4 Proper name (Albort). . 
—— —— ^ 
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Palissya indica,* Feistm. (Oldbh. sp.). 
1862.  Taxodites, Oldham, 7. c., (no description), Pl. XXXIII, fig. 6. 
1877. Feistmantel, /. e, p. 84; XLV, 9. 
1877. Jabalpur Flora, Gondwana Flora, Vol. II, p. 95, Pl. VIII, 1, 2, 4. 

Resembling much Palissya brauni, Endl. 

Upper Gondwánas: Was hitherto found in all the groups of the 
Upper Gondwanas, in Kach, in the Sátpura basin, South Kistna district, 
middle Godavari, Rájmabál hills, Atbgarh sandstones near Cuttack and on 
the South Godavari. 

Palissya indica, var. laxa. - 
1876, Feistmantel, Kach Flora, /. c., p. 57, Pl. XII, fig. B, 9. 
Upper Gondwánas : Umia group, near Kukurbit in Kach. 


Palissya jabalpurensis,+ Feistm. 
3 1877. Feistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, Gondwána Flora, Vol. II, p. 16, PL IX, 
g. 1. 

Upper Gondwánas : a. Umia group near Thann, North Kathiawár ; 5. 
Jabalpur group, Sátpura basin; c. Sripermatur group near Vamávaram 
South Kistna district, and at Naogaon, middle Godávari. 

Genus Oheirolepis,T Schimp. 
Cheirolepis comp. miinsteri,§ Schimp. 
1877. Feistmantel, Golapili Flora, Gondwana Flora, Vol. I, p. 185, Pl. VIII, 
fig. 8. 
Upper Gondwánas: Rájmahád! group, at Golapili, South Godavari 
district. 
Genus Araucarites, Stbg. 
Araucarites cutchensis,| Feistm. 
1876. Feistmantol Kach Flora, Gondwána Flora, Vol. II, p. 62, Pl. VII, 7, 
VIII, figs. 2-6, IX, 1-3; XII, 10. 


1877. Jabalpur Flora, ib., p. 16, Pl. XIV. 
Upper Gondwánas : a. Umia group in Kach and Kathiawár; 5. Jabal- 


pur group in the Sátpura and South Rewah basin; e. Sripermatur (Maleri) 
group middle Godávari (Naogaon), South Kistna district, Sripermatur area 
and ‘Trichinopoli district. 

Resembles very much Araue. brodiei from the English Oolite. 


* Indian. 
+ Jabalpur. 
t Cheir (gr.) = hand ; lepis (gr.) = scalo, referring to the shape of the fruit scales. 
§ Proper name. 

| The Kach fossil Araucaria, 
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Araucarites macropterus,* Feistm. 

1877. Feistmantel, Golapili Flora, /. e, p. 186, Pl. VIII, figs. 9-11. 

Upper Gondwinas: a, Bájmahál group at Golapili, South Godávari ; 

b. Sripermatur group in the Sripermatur area. 
Genus Pachyphyllum,t Sap. in Schimp. 
Pachyphyllum (?) divaricatum, Bunb. sp. 

1876. Feistmantel, Kach Flora, /. e., p. 59, Pl. X, fig. 1, 1a. 

Upper Gondwánas ; Umia group, Kukurbit in Kach. 


Pachyphyllum  heterophyllum,S Feistm. 


1879. Feistmantel, Madras-coast Flora, (Pal. ind.), Gondwana Flora, Vol, I 
p. 219, Pl. XI, fig. 4, XVI, 16. 


Upper Gondwánas : Sripermatur group, at Vemáveram, South Kistna 
country. - 


Pachyphyllum peregrinum, ||. Schimp. 
1879. Feistmantel, Madras-coast Flora, 4 ¢., p. 218, Pl. XT, fig. 6; XII, 3, 9. 


Upper Gondwinas ; Sripermatur group, in the South Kistna district 
and Sripermatur area. 


Order Taxopraces, 
Genus Zehinostrobus,S] Schimp. 
Echinostrobus expansus,** Schimp sp. 
1876. Feistmantel Kach Flora, 4. e., Pl. IX, 6-9; X, fig. 3, 4. 
1877. Jabalpur Flora, /. c., p. 97, Pl. XIX, 4-5. 
Upper Gondwánas: a. Sripermatur group, South Kistna district 


(Vemáveram) ; b. Jabalpur group, Sátpura and South Rewah basin; c. 
Umia group, Kach. 


Echinostrobus rajmahalensis,tt. Feistm. 
_ 1877, Feistmantel, Rajmahal Flora, 7. e., p. (90) 142, PL XLV, fig. 3. 
ee — a. ZMjmaMI group, Kéjmabál hills, b. Sripermatur 
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Echinostrobus rhombicas,* Feistm, 
1877. Feistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, /. o., p. 98, Pl. XI, figs. 6-11. 
1879, Madras coast Flora, /. c. p. 220, Pl. XII, fig. 10. 


Upper Gondwánas ; a. Sripermatur group in the Sripermatur area ; 5. 
Jabalpur group South Kewah basin. 


Genus JBrachyphyllum,t Bgt. 
Brachyphyllum mammillare,3 Lindl, and Hutt. 
1877. Jabalpur Flora, 7. c., p. 96, PL X, fig. 12, X7, 2-3; XII; XIIT. 
Upper GondwánBs : Jabalpur group, Sátpura and South Rewah basin. 


Order TAXACEAE, 
Genus Turifes, Bet. 
Tuxites planus,§ Feistm. 
1879. Feistmantel Madras coast Flora, 4. e., p. 221, Pl. XIII, 1, 2-8; XIV, 1, 
2,4,6; XV, 2. 
Upper Gondwánas : a. Sripermatur group, South Godavari district, 


South Kistna country and Sripermatur area ; 5. Jabalpur group near Bansa 
in South Rewah. r 


Taxites tenerrimus, || Feistm. 
1877. Feistmantel, Jabalpur Flora, /. e., p. 98, Pl. VIII, 6-8; X, 5, 6-11. 
Upper Gondwánas : a. Sripermatur group at Vamáveram, South Kistna 


district ; b. Jabalpur group, Sátpura and South Rewah basin; c. Umia 
group, Than in North Kathiawár. 


Family Salisburieae. 
, Genus Gingko, Thunb. 
The discovery of this interesting genus in the Jurassic beds of India, 
adds greatly to its geographical distribution. We know two fossil species 
from India. 


Gingko crassipes, | Feistm. 
1877. Feistmantel, Rec. Geol. Survey of India, Vol. X, Pt. 4, p. 197, fiz. 6, 7. 
1879. Madras coast Flora, 7. e., p. 221, PL XV, figs. 6-9, XVI, 13. 
Upper Gondwánas: Sripermatur group, South Godávari district and 

Sripermatur area. 

* Rhombice — 

+ Brachys (gr.) = short, phyllum (gr) = leaf. — . 

t Mammillaris (lat.) = elevated. 

| Very tender, 

* With a thick stalk, 


- 
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Gingko lobata,* Feistm. 
1877. Feistmantel, Record eto, l. ¢, p. 187, fig. 4, 5. 
1877. Jabalpur Flora, £ c., p. 98, Pl. I, fig. 1. 
Upper Gondwánas : Jabalpur group, Sher river, Sátpura basin, together 


with Glossopteris. >t 


Genus Euryphyllum,t Feistm. 
Euryphyllum whittianum,t Feistm, 
1879, Feistmantel, Talchir Karharbári Flora, Gondwana Flora, Vol. III, p. 26, 
Pl XXI, fig. 1. x 
Lower Gondwánas : Karharbári beds, Karharbári coalfield. 


Genus Rhipidopsis,§ Schmalh. 
Rhipidopsis densinervis,|| Feistm. 

1880. Feistmantel, Damada, Panchoet Flora, Gondwana Flora, Vol. III, p. 55. à 

Lower Gondwánas : Kámthi (Raniganj) group South Godávari dis- 
trict. 

There is another species, from the Barákar group in the Aurunga 
coalfield, which closely resembles Rhipidapsis gingkoides, Schmalh., from 
the Petschora country, North Eastern Russia. 


INCERTS SEDIS. - 
There are several other fossils, which apparently belong to the Coniferae, 
* but the position of which is not quite certain. 


Phenicopsis,§ Heer sp. 
1877. Feistmantol, Jabalpur Flora, /. ¢., p. 99. 
Upper Gondwánas ; Jabalpur group, Sher river, Sátpura basin. 


Czekanowskia,** Heer sp. 


1877. Feistmantel, 4. e., p. 99. 
Upper Gondwánas : : Jabalpur group near Jabalpur, Sátpura basin. 


A SEEDS AND STEMS. 
k In the lower Gondwánas there oceur certain seeds, most of them being 
inge iranalogy with similar seeds described from else- 
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where have to be classed as coniferous seeds; they remind mostly of Sama- 
ropsis, specimens of which were figured by Heer from the Jura of E. 
Siberia and the Amur countries and by Prof. Schmalhausen from the Altai, 
Tunguska river, and the Petschora country. 

From the shales at Mángli (C. Prov.) and from the iron shales of the 
Raniganj coalfield, there are known fragments of stems, which appear to 
be also of coniferous plants, but they are at present of very little impor- 
tance, being very fragmentary. 

I have thought it more practical and more true to nature to treat of 
the plant remains in a systematical (biological) order from the whole Gond- 
wána system together, not grouping them according to the divisions of 
“ Lower" and “Upper Gondwánas," as it is now known that this system 
also geologically forms a continuous series, and from this point of view it 
is then also easier to form an adequate idea, as to the Homotaxis of the 
system, especially if we consider that most of the plants formerly considered 
characteristic of the lower Gondwánas freely pass into the “ upper portion,” 
as can be gathered from the foregoing pages. 


ANIMALIA. 

Animal remains as a rule are not very numerous in the groups of the 

Gondwana system, only in those groups where marine animals occur together 

with the plants or are contained in beds intercalated with the plant bed, 
the animal remains are more numerous. 

I shall proceed in a biological order. 


ANNULOIDA. 
ECHINODERMATA.” 
Very rare. 
Ophiura,t sp. 
1879. Madras const Flora, 7. e., p. 224. 
Upper Gondwánas ; Sripermatur group, South Kistna district. 


ANNULOSA. 
CRUSTACEA. 
Candonat kotaensis,§ Jones. 
1862, Monograph of fossil Estheríee, Palwontographical Soo., p. 127. 
Upper Gondwanas: Kota beds, near Sironcha, middle Godavari. 
Estheria\|| kotaensis, Jones. 
1862. Ib. 4 c, p. 81. 
Upper Gondwánas : group and locality the same. 


* Echinos (gr) = a spine ; dorma (gr.) = skin. 
+ Ophis (gr.) = snake; ura (gr.) = tail, referring to the thinness of the arms. 
1 Proper namo, 4 Locality Kota, | Proper name, 
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Estheria mangaliensis,* Jones. 

1862. Palwontogr. Society, Monogr. fossil Estherie, p. 76, Pl. IT, 16-23, 

Lower Gondwánas > (?) Kámthi group at Mángli, South of Nagpur. 

This species was also identified by Prdf. Geinitz from rhiitic beds of 
the Argentine Republie, 

Besides this larger form, there also oceurs another smaller kind, which 
appears to be identical with a similar form in the Panchet rocks of the 
Raniganj coalfield, near Assensole. 


-Eryont comp. barrowensis,t McCoy. 
1877. Feistmantel, Rec. Geol. Survey of India, Vol. X, p. 193, et fig. 8. 
Upper Gondwádmas: Sripermatur group at Vemáveram, South Kistna 
district, 
Olass MOLLUSCA.S 


Representatives of this class have hitherto been found in the upper 
Gondwánas only. 


| Order Bracnroropa. || 
Many Brachiopoda occur in the Umia group in Kach, in beds inter- 
calated with the plant beds, while there is a form of a Rthynchonella in the 
Sripermatur group i in the same beds with the plants, 


Order LAMELLIBRANCHIATA.*T 

These occur in the Sripermatur group at Ragavapuram (South Godá- 
vari district), Vemáveram (South Kistna district) and of the Sripermatur 
area; most of them are of the same genera (and apparently also of the . 
same species) by which and- especially by the common occurrence of the 
same Ammonites the groups of these three districts may safely be corre- 
lated, even without reference to ube fact that the Floras Er are of the 
same ‘chicacter: | 

In the Umia group of Kach there are many —— 
(bivalves) of which I shall mention esp Coes * as x Ser also oceur in 
the — sandstones on the S. E. Coast Godávari), which 
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Trigonia* Smeei,t Sow. 
1841. Trans, Geol. Soc. Lond., Vol. V, pp. 715, 716, Pl. LXI, fig. 5. 
Upper Gondwánas + Umia group at Bururia and other places in Kach s 
and at Innaparazpolliam, about 30 miles North West of Coconada. 


Trigonia ventricosa,t Kraus. 
ai — Kraus N. Act. Acad. Leop. Car, Vol XXII, Pt. 2, pp. 456-158, Pl. 49, 

1879. Manual Geology of India, p. 261, fig, 

Upper Gondwánas : Umia group same localities. 

There are other bivalves figured and deseribed by Sowerby (/. e.), from 
Kach, but it is not necessary to enumerate them here, as all the bivalves as 
well as the Gasteropda (of which there are however not many) have still 
to be properly worked out* and described. 


Cephalopoda.8 

The Cephalopoda of the Jurassic rocks of Kach have already been 
figured and described in Ser. IX of the Palwontologia indica, and I Shall 
therefore not quote them here. 

I mention this order only on account of one form of Ammonites, which 
is common to the shales at Haguvapuram (South Godávri district) the 
shales at Vemáveram and other places (South Kistna district) and the 
Sripermatur area, and helps to correlate the beds of these three areas. 


VERTEBRATA. || 
Pisces. 

Remains of fishes are not uncommon in the upper Gondwanas, while 

in the lower Gondwánas they are extremely rare. 
Ganoid fishes, . * 

The only remains of fishes in the lower Gondwánas are scales of 
ganoid fishes. They were first mentioned by the late Rev. Mr. Hislop. 
One or two speeimens are amongst the collections of the Geological Survey 
of India. 

In the upper Gondwánas fishes are more numerous; they were partly 
described in the Quart. Journ, Geol. Soc. London, and partly only recently 
in the Palwontologia Indica. 


* Treis (gr.) = threo; gonia (gr.) = angle = tho triangled shell. 
t Proper namo, 
1 Ventricosus (lat.) — blown up. 
$ Kophale (gr.) = the head; pous (gr.) = the foot. 
* Quar. Jour. Geolog. Soc. Lond., Vol, XVII, p. 347. 
. 28 | 
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They are all from the limestones at Kota, near Sironcha, Central 
l Provinces (Kota Maléri beds). The following have hitherto been described, 


Dapedius* egertoni,t Sykes. 
Quart. Journ. Geol, Soc. Lond., Vol. IX, p. 302. 
Aechmodus ** Egerton, ib., Vol. X, p- 367. 
Egerton, Pal, ind. Ser., IV, 2, pp. 6-8, FL II, 3-5, 


Lepidotust breviceps,§ Egert. 
Quart, Journ. Geol, Soc., Vol. X, p. 371, Pl. XII. 


L. calcaratus,| Egert. : 
Pal. ind., 2. ¢., p. 3, Pl. III, 2-3. 


L. deccanensis S Egert. 
Quart. Journ, Geol. Soc., Vol. VII, p. 272, PL XV. 


E L. longiceps,** Egert. 
Tbid., Vol. X, p. 371, PL XII. 


L. pachylepis,rt Egert. 
Pal, ind., DS PN RR 


| Petragonolepistt — Egert. 
Tbid., p. 5, n. I, fig. 1. > 


T. oldhami, Egert. 
Ibid., p. 3, Pl. II, fig. 1. 


$ T. rugosus,|||| Egert. 
Thid., p. 6, Pl. IL fg- 2. 
| " Disk) eicit 





UR 
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Dipnor.* 

This order includes the interesting genus Ceratodus,t which is not 
uncommon in the red clays of the (Kota) Maléri group at Maléri, in 
the middle Godavari basin, South of Chanda, 

They were originally described and figured by the late Dr. Oldham in 
the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. I, pp. 300-307. 
Four species were then distinguished, viz., Cerat. hislopianus, Cerat. 
hunterianus, Cerat. oblongus and Cerat. virapa. These Ceratodus-teeth 
were recently re-examined by Prof. Miall and discussed and figured in 
the Paleontologia Indica, Ser. IV, Pt. 2, pp. 9-17, Pl. IV. He however 
adopts three species only, classing C. oblongus as a synonym of C. virapa. 


AMPHIBIA. È 
Labyrinthodontia.§ 
Brachyops|| laticeps, Ow. 
1855. Owen, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Lond., Vol. IX, p. 37, Pl. II. 
1879. Manual, Geol. India, Vol. I, p. 10, figure. 
Lower Gondwénas * Shales at Máugli. 
Gonioglyptus* * longirostris,tt Huxley. 
1865.9 Huxley, PaL ind. Ser. IV, I, pp. 3.6, Pl. VI. 
1879. Lydekker, ib, Ser., IV, 3, p. 17, Pl. 111, pp. 14-16. 
Lower Gondwánas: Panchet group, near Deoli South West of Assen- 


sole, on the Damuda river, Raniganj coalfield. 
Pachygonia]t incurvata,S $ Huxl. 


1865. Huxley, I. e, pp. 6-7, figs. 1-2. 
1579. Lydekker, /. c, pp. 18-19, PL IIT, figs. 12-13. 


Lower Gondwánas : Locality same as above. 


Archegosaurus,|||| (9) sp.? 


1864. Journ. As. Soc. Bang, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 336, 442. 
1872. Dr. Oldham Hec, Geol. Surv. India, Vol. IV, p. 70. 


e Dis (gr.) twice; pnoe (gv) = breadth. 

+ Kerns (gr.) horn ; odous (gr.) = tooth. 

t Amphi (gr.) = both; bios (gr.) = life. 

4 Labyrinthos (gr.) = a labyrinth ; odous (gr.) = tooth, referring to the structure 


e* Gonia (gr.) = angle (o 
With a long snout. 
11 Pays (gr) thick; gonia (gr.) = an angle. 


ġ_ Incurved. 


of the teeth. . 
' cies Ye EH 
roadh 
Gn f the mandible) ; glyptos (gr.) = sculpture. 
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1873. H.B. Medlicott, Mom. G. S. Ind., Vol. X, y. 159. 
1875. H. F. Blanford, Qu. J. G. Soc. London, Vol. XXXI, p. 522. 
1879. Feistmantel, Rec, G. S. India, Vol, XII, pp. 76, 78. 
1880. Lydekker, J. A. S. Bengal, Vol, XLIX, p. 12. 
A skull of a Labyrinthodont animal is referred to this genus, although 
it appears that it was never thoroughly examined or figured. 
Lower Gondwánas: Bijori horizon ( = Raniganj group) of the 
Sátpura basin, near Bijori in the upper Denwa valley ; the name of the 
horizon is taken from this locality. 


RzrrtiLIA.* 
These are more numerously represented. 


Lacertilia. 
Hyperođapedon,t sp. Huxley. 
1868. Huxley, Qu. J. Geol. Soc. Lond, Vol. XXV, figure, pp. 138-151. 
1879. Manual, Geology, India, p. 153, and figure. 
1880. Lydekker, J. A. S, B., p. 14, 
1880, Feistmantel, Rec. Geol. Soc. India, Vol. XII, Pt. 3, p. 189. 
Upper Gondwánas : (Kota) Maléri beds, at Maléri, Middle Godavari 
basin, C. Prov. ; at Tiki in the South Rewah basin. 
Crocodilia.} 
Parasuchus,§ (hislopi MSS. Huxley). 
1870 and 1875. Huxley, Qu. J. G. Soc. London, Vols XXVI, p. 49, XXXI, 
423. 
z 1870. Lydoekker, Pal, ind. Ser. IV, 3, p. 35. 
1880. Feistmantel, R. G. S, India, Vol. XIII, p. 189. 
Upper Gondwánas : Same as preceding. 
Parasuchian crocodile ; Scute, 
1879. Lydekker, Pal ind. Ser. IV, 3, p. 30, Pl VI, fig. 8. ` 
Upper Gondwánas : Denwa group, Denwa river near Jhirpa, N. E. of 


Parasuchian crocodile, Vertebra. 


1877. Lydekker, R. G. 8. L, Vol. X, p. 34. 
1870. Lydekker, Pal. ind. Ser. IV, 3, p. 31. 
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Sauropterygia. 
Plesiosaurus® indicus, +Lyd. 


1879, Wynne, Geology of Kach; Mem. Geol, Survey of India, Vol. IX, p. 129, 
(mentions the jaw.) 


1879. Lydekker, Pal. ind, Ser., IV, 3, p. 28. Pl. VI, fig. 1. 
Upper Gondiwánas : Umia group, near Bururia, Kach, 


* 


A nomodontia. 
Dicynodon orientalis,§ Huxley. 
1865. Huxley, Pal. ind. Ser., IV, 1, pp. 8-11, Pls. I—V, 
1879. Lydekker, ib. Ser. IV, 3, pp. 1-17, P1. J, II, III, 1-11. 


Lower Gondwánas: Panchet group, near Deoli, Damuda river, S. W. 
Assensole, Raniganj coalfield, 


Deinosauria. 
Ankistrodon|| indicus, Huxley. 
1865. Huxley, /. é, pp. 11-12, figure on p. 12. 
1879. Lydokker, L e, p. 17. . 


Lower Gondwánas ; Same as preceding. 


Concluding remarks. 


This sketch being merely written to convey an idea as to the amount 
and character of the fossils hitherto known from the interesting Gondwána 
system in India, without the intention of any extensive discussion of its 
age, the correlation of the groups, or of all the views hitherto proposed 
and disputed, I shall conclude with a few remarks regarding the chief 
peculiarities of the fossils of the system. 

1. Four of the genera of plants in the lower Gondwánas are also 
met with in the lower coalmeasures of Australia (viz. New South Wales), 
these are -—Phyllotheca, Vertebraria, Glossopteris and .Nóggerathiopsis, 
they are, however, more developed in the upper coalmeasures (New Castle- 
beds), at the top of the palwozoic epoch, where we also find the first 
appearance of Gangamopteris. By means of these four genera our Damuda 
Series were formerly correlated with the Australian beds. But while entirely 
admitting the fact of this common occurrence, we can now state, that 
JPhyllotheca on the other hand is very abundant in the Jurassic beds of 


* Plesios (gr. = near; Sauros; (gr.) = a lizard. 

+ Indian. 1 

i Dis(gr) = twico; Kyon (gr.) = dog; odus (gr.) = a tooth. 
| Ankistron (gr.) = a hook ; odus (gr.) = a tooth. 
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Siberia, the Amur countries and Italy; Vertebraria, Glossopteris and 
ANóggerathiopsis pass into the upper Gondwánas in India; and Nögger- 
athiopsis has a very close relation in the Jura of the Altai, the Tunguska 
river and the Petschora country and Gangamopteris is in Australia chiefly 
developed in the Bacchus-marsh beds which are considered to be mesozoic. 

2. On the other hand in the Gondwana system, both in the lower 
and upper portions, there are many forms, which have no representatives 
in the Australian coalmeasures, though related forms occur in the higher 
(meszoic) beds elsewhere. 

Thus we have very abundantly in the Talchirs the genus Ganga- 
mopteris, which under similar circumstances occurs in the Bacchus-marsh 
beds (mesozoic) in Victoria. , ; 

In the Karharbári beds there is again abundantly represented Ganga- 
mopteris ; and besides it Meuropteridium (single pinnate Weuropteris of 
the Trias) and Foltzia (permian, but especially Triassic). 

In the Damuda Series there is Schizoneura (Trias-Rhiitic) a Cyathea 
(jurassic) a Dicksonia (related to some jurassic forms) Asplenium whithyense 


(jurassic) and another form, belonging with a species from the upper beds. 


in Australia probably also to this type ; there is a Merianopteris (Trias in 
Europe); there are forms of JMucroteniopferis (related with mesozoie 
forms, one is in the Wianamatta beds in Australia) and there are other 
te niopteroid plants with mesozoic affinities ; 

Of Cycadeacee we have Pterophyllum, Anomozamites and Glossozamites 
which are predominantly (for the first named) or exclusively (for the two 
last named) mesozoic. 

Of coniferous plants there is RAhipidopsis (of the Jura in the Petschora 
country N. Russia) one of the Salishurea, and Cyclopitys, of the Jura in 
Siberia, and Fol/zia (predominantly Triassic). 

There are also some seeds with mesozoic affinities. 

In the Panchet division there is Schizoneura, Pecopt. concinna and 
Cyclopt. pachyrhachis which are Triassic and Rhätie. 

3. -The Upper Gondwana plants do not require any further explana- 
tion. 
4, But there is, in Kach, the interesting case, that a Flora of middle 
jurassic type is intercalated with and overlaid by animals of uppermost 
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The former are represented by interesting Asher and Reptilia which 
show various ranges, when compared with European relations. 

The marine animals are on the whole jurassic, representing various 
groups, up to uppermost Jurassic. 

With these few remarks I conclude my sketch of the Gondwana 
fossils ; my object will have been gained if I succeed in drawing general 
attention to these interesting remains but more especially that of those 
who are in charge of collieries or quarries and so induce them to be 
careful in looking out for specimens. I also desire to show to the scientific 
world, particularly of Europe, how much has already beén accomplished, 
by the small body of officers employed in these areas, who have many a 
» time to carry on their work under most unfavourable circumstances. 








XIT. — Additional note on the identification of the ancient diamond mines 
visited by Tavernicr.— By V. Barr, M. A. F. G. S. 


[Received July 2nd ; Read July 6th, 1881.] 


— I return to this subject as since my last paper was published I 
have obtained some additional information on the subject, part of which is 
the direct result of the publication of that paper, and the remainder is 
in further illustration of the views put forward in it. 

RaAorncoNpA.—BDy applying what seemed to be a legitimate arithmetical 
test to the figures given by Tavernier as indices of the position of this 
place, the conclusion was arrived at that it was to be identified with 
Rawduconda on the Tungabhadra river. The chief objection to this view 
was that we had no independent knowledge whatever of there ever having 
been diamond mines there, but since, as a matter of fact, nothing was known 
of the Geology, it seemed possible that diamond bearing rocks might occur 
there. As an alternative the only other place I could suggest was 
Hamulkota, to which indeed some of Tavernier’s stages pointed, but, on 
the system of calculation adopted, this locality did not seem to fit so well. 
I did not venture to write on this subject without doing my best to obtain 
local information, but as it did not come, or rather as that which was received 
was more of the nature of speculation than actual fact, my paper was 
printed, and it has had the advantage of leading to the final settlement of 
the one doubtful point, namely, the position of Haoleonda. As will 
presently be shown by a quotation from Rennell, which was not included 
in my last paper, this question was diseussed and, as we new know, 
wrongly decided about 100 years ago. 

I must here first record my thanks to Mr. Maurice, H. Wilkinson, 
Secretary to the Nizam in the Public Works Department, for having dono 
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all he could to obtain local information for me in Hyderabad. Mr. King on 
reading my paper has seen his way to identifying tho stages between Golconda 
and Raolconda, some of which, as being common to the routes to either 
Rawduconda or Ramulkota I have already noted. Mr. King's local knowledge 
is of course invaluable in an enquiry of this kind, and I may say that I agree 
with his conelusion and adopt the necessary consequence from it that the 
league of Tavernier was not the equivalent of the modern French league, as 





it was taken to be in my calculation, but was only about two miles, and i 
therefore the Gos which contained 4 leagues was equal to 8 miles and was 
of the same value as the Gow of Heyne.* ~ 
The stages on Tavernier's route and Mr. King's identification of them 
are as follow : — 
Golconda — Golconda. 
to Canapour = Ghunpoora Lat. 16°34’ N. Long. 78°6"30". , 


to Parquel — Boorgul, Lat. 16*:59' N. Long. 78*17 :30" E. i 

to Cakenol = Kakanoor, Lat. 16° 55° N. Long. 78?:23' E. i 

to Canal-Candanor = Kundanool, Lat. 16° 29' N. Long. 78” 22*30" E. 

to Setapour — Satapoor, Lat. 16*:14^15" N. Long. 7572430" E. * 

to The river — Kistna. 

to Alpour — Alumpoor, Lat. 15*:53' N. Long. 78° 11^30" E. 

to Cano] — Karnul. 

to Raoleonda = Ramulkota, Lat. 15*:34' Long. 78° 315". 

The total distance is given by Tavernier as 17 goss which, if the gos 
equalled 11:12 miles would be 189 miles, but by taking the gos at 8 miles, 
would be only 136 miles and as Mr. King shows that Tavernier's route was 
not absolutely direct, the 16 miles, à. e., the excess over the direct distance 
between Golconda and Ramulkota, namely 120 miles, is at once accounted 
for. Tavernier gives the distance from his Canol to Raolconda as being 
21 gos this at eight miles to the gos = 20 miles or about the distance from 

i Karnul to Ramulkota. There are the remains of eztensive mines at 
Ramulkota and there is now no room for doubt that it was at this spot 
that Tavernier saw the diamond bearing stratum, which was very thin, 
being hooked out by means of iron rods. | 
Col. Rennell'f remarks on the subject above alluded to were 
as follow: * Haoleonda, a famous diamond mine, is placed in Mr. t 

/  "Montresor's map, about 15 G. miles to the west of Ralicotte, and 12 " 
— rom the north bank of the Kistnah; but I know not on what authority. * 4) 
/.— Tavernier, who visited Raoleonda, gives its distance from Golconda at 17 
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gos, of four French leagues each. He crossed a river, that formed the 
common boundary of Golconda and Visiapour, about 4 gos, or more, before 
he came to Raoleonda: and this river can be no other than the Beemah ; 
which, to this day, forms the eastern boundary of Visiapour; and passes 
80 or 82 G. miles to the west of Golconda, crossing the road from it to 
Ralicotte. If we reckon the 82 miles, 13 gos: that is, forming a seale 
from the distance between Golconda and the river Beemah, each gos will be 
6:3 G. miles in horizontal distance (or nearer three than four French 
leagues); and Raolconda will be placed about 25 G. miles on the west of 


. the Beemah ; or 11, east of Ralicotte*. 


“Tf we take the gos at four French leagues, without regarding the 
*roportion arising from the above calculation, it will bring Raolconda very 
near the situation assigned it by Montresor. But I have nevertheless 
adopted the former, thinking it, on the whole, the most consistent. Cæsar 
Frederick says, that the mines (Raoleonda) are six days’ journey from 
Bisnagur: but this will apply equally to either of the above positions,” 
To which may be added that it will also suit the position of Ramul- 
a which is under 110 miles, but in a different direction altogether, namely, 
slightly north of east instead of nearly due north. Cæsar Frederick's 
original statement as translated by Thomas Hickockef is as follows: “ Five 
days’ journey (not six) from Bezeneger (i. e. Bijayanagar) is the place 
where they get diamants. I was not there but it was told me that it was 
a great plaee, eompassed with a wall, and that they sell the earth within 
the wall for so much a squadron, and the limits are set how deepe or how 
low they shall digge. ‘Those diamants that are of a certain size and 
bigger than that size are all for the king, itis many years agone since they 
got any there.” 
Elsewhere he says that the diamonds from this region were called 
chiappe to distinguish them from those from Delly and Iaua ( — Java ?). 
Ganr Covrioum of Tavernier. With reference to this mine, which is 
famous for having produced the great Mogul Diamond, Mr. King thinks 





that I have fully established its identity with the modern Kollur on the 


Kistna. Indeed had a doubt remained it would have been fully dispelled 
by a further route to Masulipatam from Golconda given separately by 
Tavernier, and which passes through Kollur or the so-called Gani. 
So far as he has been able, Mr. King has offered the following identifi. 
cations of the localities mentioned in '"l'avernier's previously quoted itinerary. 
Montecour == ? Moonoogodoo, Lat. 17° 6" N. Long. 79^ 7' 25". 
Nagelpar — Nagoolpad, Lat. 17* N. Long. 79° 42°, 
Savaron — Surrawaram, Lat. 16° 57 30" Long. 79°51’ 30". 
Mellaserou — Mailacheroo. 


* ? = Telicotte in tho Kaladgi district. 
t Hakluyt's Voyages, p. 221. 
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I would direct the attention of any one knowing the neighbourhood | 
to the identifieation of Almaspinde, Kaper and Eligada though indeed it is 
now of no very great importance to fix them. 

Tavernier's route to Masulipatam above alluded to is as follows,* the 


distances in this case being given in costes not in gos. 4 
Golconda to Tenara,............ — val AE bud uw dade h e. — 04 Costes 

Tenara to Jatenagar, enhn 12 yy 

Jatenagar to Patengi, ..... A YI. — TEE TEE IDs -2 

Patengi to Penguel,.................- e eese snas n s sso AS p 
-Penguel to Nagelpar (Nagoolpad),..............: VOVIT ME e .- M':niles. * 
Nagelpar, to Lakabaron (Lukkarum), .............. IL, 15 ,, 

Lakabaron to Coulour (Kollur),...............  ... Ji». 15b ,4 wd] 


There runs a great river by the town of ‘Couleur: which 
falls into the gulf of Bengala near Masulipatam. 
Coulour to Kah Kaly, wee cen 406 See 64d ee OFS 650 624985 442324229 12 


Kah Kaly to Beyouar (Bezwada),................-- — OC 
Near Beyouar you must repass the river of Coulour 
(i. e., Kistna) Beyouar to Vouchir, ......... 4 


" E 


T'ouchir Lo: RO ss wc 6690 
Half way between Vouchir and Nilimor you cross a 
great river on a timber floating bridge. 
Nilimor to Milmol, .....5....-... ee aue ona eheu ao s 6 
^ Milmol to Masulipatam, ........... eere ANT t) 


It would be useless to attempt to fit Tavernier's distances too closely 
with modern measurements, but it would seem from the equivalent 
measurements in miles, taken from the map, that the coste here was 

under 1} miles. Tavernier speaks of the badness of the roads which no 
doubt necessitated many turnings. He praises the palkis, wherein “ you 
are carried with more speed than in any part of India.” ' 


The value of the rażi in Tavernier’s time is a sore puzzle. He gives it E 
as equal to 3} grains ; these in my calculation of the weight of the great 
Mog: SAMO MD n we E saw it, I treated. of as French grains 

e it of which e. English grai s, and I stated that if 
E ly 
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== 1:75 grains and in Akbar's time = 1:935 grains, the mean of these or 
1:8437 was so near the required figure that the matter appeared settled ; 
but in Capt. Hamilton’s * East Indies’ dated 1727 there is a very full table 
of weights in which the rati is stated to be equal to 3) grains English, so 
that one may fairly despair of solving this question, i 

In reference to the myth regarding the method of obtaining diamonds 
described by Marco Polo, Nicolo Conti and many others, not omitting Sindbad 
the Sailor, I have, since my paper was printed, met with numerous accounts 
of sacrificial rights connected with the opening of mines, The late 
Mr. M. Fryar when visiting a tin-washing at Maleewoon in Tenasserim 
was requested to take off his boots as he was told that on a former occasion 
“a European visitor having walked up to the stream without having done so, 
the guardian spirit took offence, and the supply of tin ceased till the washers 
had gone to the expense of sacrificing two buffaloes. 

Of especial interest as accounting for the wooden structure which 
Nicolo Conti supposed was for the purpose of flinging the pieces of meat 
from one mountain to another is a description by Dr. John Anderson of a 
‘sacrifice witnessed by himself during his expedition to Yunan. Two 
buffaloes were offered up by the Khakyens to the Náts or evil spirits. 
The animals having been slaughtered over two bamboo altars were eut up 
and the meat distributed, certain portions with cooked rice being placed on 
a lofty bamboo seaffolding for the use of the Nats. The Nats under such 
circumstances would infallibly be represented by birds, and among the birds, 
in most of the hilly regions of India there would probably be included 
some of the common white scavenger vultures (Neophron). Curiously enough 
one of the early accounts mentions white eagles, among the birds which 
carried away the meat with diamonds sticking toit. A naturalist, however, 
would object to the idea of this bird carrying anything in talons or bill, it 
would devour the offering on the spot. The rest of the story is doubtless 
due to the fertile imagination of a traveller who supposed the preliminary 
sacrifice to be part of the actual process of finding diamonds. l 

In conclusion it may be stated that the forthcoming volume on the 
Geology of India contains a full résumé of information on these 
that there is also one though less complete in a small volume 
ished on the Diamonds, Gold and Coal of India. 
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XIV.— List of Diurnal Lepidoptera inhabiting the Nicobar Islands. — By 
J. Woop-Masos, Deputy Superintendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and LIONEL DE NICE' VILLE. 

[Received January Ist ;—Read March 2nd, 1881.] 
(With a Woodcut.) 

In Mr. F. Moore's paper on ‘ The Lepidopterous Fauna of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands'* only 33 species of Rhopalocera are recorded from 
all the numerous islands of the latter group. "l'he Museum has, during the 
past and present years, received from Mr. F. A. de Roepstorff several small 
colleetions of Nicobar butterflies numbering some 42 distinct species, o£ 
which 25 have not been previously recorded; and, since this paper was 
read, we have been indebted to the kindness aud courtesy of Lieut.-Colonel 
T. Cadell, V. C., Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
for a collection consisting of very numerous individuals of about 23 species, 
eight of which we had not before obtained and five of which prove to be new 
to the Islands; so thatin all there have passed through our hands, 47 species 
of which 30 are now for the first time recorded ; this number, of which 4 
are new to science and 3 are described as varieties of known forms, added 
to the 34 previously recorded brings up the total of species known from 
these islands to 61. 

In the absence of Danais chrysippus one cannot help speculating as 
to what Nicobar females of Hypolimnas misippus may be like: are they 
dark-coloured like the males or do they mimic some other red Danais ? 


LEPIDOPTERA RHOPALOCERA, | 
Family NYMPHALIDZ.;E. 
Subfamily DaANAIN X. 
1. DaANAIS LIMNIACE. 
Pop. limniace, Cramer, Pap. Exot., 1775, vol. i, pl. 69, figs. D, E. 
Nankowri Island (Moore). One male and two females from Kamorta 
(Colonel Cadell). 


Z, Dasais AGLEOIDES. 


LE c 


JD, agleoides, Felder, Wien. Entom, Monatachr,, — tes d ; Verh. 
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and with specimens from Rangoon (J. W.-3f); and Felder states that his 
specimens from the Great Nicobar agree with the typical ones from Malacca 
in the Malay peninsula, 

The specimens obtained by Mr. Meldola on Kamorta Island doubtless 
belong to this species and not to D. grammica (Boisduval), which is 
apparently restricted to South India and Ceylon /D. ceylanica) : it is, 
to say the least, improbable that two such closely allied varieties should 
inhabit the same limited area (Kamorta, Nankowri, Great Nicobar, and ' 


Kar Nicobar Islands). Nankowri, Kamorta, and Trinkut Islands (Colonel 
Cadell). 


3. DANAIS SIMILIS, var. NICOBARICA, nov. 





Upperside. 9. Underside. 


d.9. Nearest to D. erprompta, Butler, from Ceylon, from the figure* 
of which species (probably that of a female, though the sex is not stated) 
it differs, in the anterior wing, in having the streak in the base of the 
interno-median area broader, occupying all but the entire breadth of the 
space, shorter, and marked along the middle by a linear streak (instead of 
being divided into two long and narrow streaks connected at the base only) ; 
and, in the posterior wing, in having the cell entirely subdiaphanous 
greenish or bluish white except for two excessively fine and faint longi- 
tudinal and apically-divergent dusky lines much as in D, juventa (instead 
of being divided by two very broad and black ones into two streaks, the 
posterior of which is strongly recurved at its free end), the discal series 
of bluish streaks immediately beyond the cell much narrower and shorter, 
and the ground-colour around them consequently of greater extent and 
giving to this portion of the wing a much darker appearance, again much 
as in D. Juventa. 

The male differs from the female in the bluish markings of both wings 
being of a much deeper shade and, with the exceptions to be stated, larger ; 
* Moore, ' Lep. Ceylon,’ pl. 2, fig. 2, 9. 
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in the anterior wing being narrower and externally slightly emarginate 
(instead of well-rounded), with its outer submarginal series of spots re. 
duced to small specks, and the three posterior ones of its inner series 
externally distinctly tridentate; and in the posterior wing being also 
apparently somewhat narrower and less rounded externally, with both series 
of submarginal spots much smaller,—with its two posterior veins margined 
on both sides with fuseous of a far lighter and duller tint than the rest 
of the ground,—and with the submedian one of them more prominent with 
the wing-membrane on each side of it raised into a slight fold and the two 
light streaks that bound it dirty whitey-brown : the male of this species 1s, 
in fact, provided with a distinct, though little-specialized, sexual mark or 
scent-gland. 

Length of anterior wing, d 15, 9 1:55; whence expanse — £4 31, 
9 32 inches. 

One male and three females, the latter agreeing exactly with one 
another, from Great Nicobar. 

D. vulgaris, Butler, from Upper Tenasserim, Malacca, and Borneo, D. 
exprompta from Ceylon, D. juventa from Java, and D. nicobarica from the 
Nicobars appear to us to be only constant geographical varieties of D. similis 
from Formosa and China. Mr. Butler in describing the first-named species 
(Ent. Month. Mag., 1874, vol. xi, p. 164) gives ‘Nepal, Bengal’ as localities 
for it in addition to Singapur and Borneo. This is probably a mistake ; we 
have seen no specimen of it from any region further to the west than 
Upper Tenasserim, 

4. DANAIS PLEXIPPUS. 

One male and two females from Nankowri Island ; five males from 
Kar Nicobar ; also Kamorta (Moore). Numerous specimens of both sexes 
from Kamorta and Nankowri (Colonel Cadell). 

5. DANAIS HEGESIPPUS, Var. NESIPPUS. 
D. nesippus, Felder, Verh, zool.-bot, Gesellseh. Wien, 1862, vol. xii, p. 486, 4 ; 


Reise Novara, Lep., p. 347, d 9. 
Four males and five females from Nankowri Island ; and Groat Nicobar 


(Felder). - | 
* 6. Evrres (MACROPLCA) PHGBUS. e 


Euplaa phabus Butler, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1866, p. 270, dec =. 

Ere aestum Vereor ve umen inii iim 
j^ oed very fine v from Kar Nicobar Island agreeing 
rather larger size, its expanse being 5:3 — y 
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7. EvrnkA (SanPINX) NOVAWTLE. 

Euplhra novare, Felder, Verh, zool.-bot. Gesellsch. Wien, 1862, vol. xii, p. 182, 

d ; id, Reise Novara, Lep., p. 317, pl. 39, fig. 7, d. 
Kar Nicobar (Felder). 


8S. EUPLÆA ESPERI. 


Euplea esperi, Felder, Verh. zool.-bot. Gesellsch. Wien, 1862, vol xii, p. 482, 
9, from Kar Nicobar, 


Kuplea frawenfeldi, Id, ibid, p. 479, d, from Ceylon; Reise Novara, Lep., 
p. 342, d 9, pl. 41, fig. 4, d', from Ceylon! 

Euplæa felderi, Butlor, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1866, p. 275, 9, from Sumatra. 
Euplaa lorquinii, Felder, Reise Novara, Lep, p. 340, d 9, from Southern 
China. 

Two males and two females from Palo Kondul; three males and a female 
from Kamorta ; and six males and three females from Trinkut Islanda. 

Of the males from Pulo Kondul, one differs from the specimen de- 
scribed and figured by Felder in the * Novara Reise’ solely in presenting 
no trace of a cellular spot in either wing, in having a minute whitish 
dot intercalated between the first and second and another larger added 
at the posterior end of the submarginal series of spots on the upperside, 
and a short linear cellular mark in the right wing only (instead of a 
geminated one in both wings) with a still shorter streak (obsolete in the 
left) beyond it on the underside, of the anterior pair of wings; and in 
there being only a very indistinct cellular point present in the fight wing, 
and in the minute geminated spot (— the foremost of the submarginal 
series) between the tbird median veinlet and the discoidal vein being 
absent from both wings, of the posterior pair on the underside. The other 
male differs from the preceding in having, on the upperside of both anterior 
wings, distinet shadows of the rounded white cellular spots of the under- 
side, the second dot in the submarginal series absent, the two discal spots 
larger, and, on the underside, a discal oval violet-white spot just behind the 
subcostal followed from before backwards by two linear marks beyond 
the end of the cell, all three faintly marked on the upperside and larger in 
the left than in the right wing; on the underside of the posterior wings it 
presents # distinct rounded cellular spot smaller than those of the anterior 
wings and a submarginal series of minute dots commencing in one wing 
with the geminated one, in the other between the two diseoidal veinlets and 
both ending between the submedian and first median veinlet; and on the 
upperside, no trace of cellular spots, but the submarginal series much as 
below. ‘The two females differ from one another chiefly in the size of the 
markings, and from Felder's description in having, on the upperside, three 
discal white spots (one cellular) with a streak in front of the two extra- 
cellular ones, eight submarginal ones with, in one specimen, two linear 
dashes between the first of the series and the subscostal spot, and, on 
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the underside, a small spot and, in the next cell but one, a linear streak 
behind the second subcostal spot. 

The three males from Kamorta differ from the second of those de- 
scribed above jg having the second submarginal dot in the anterior wings 
more often present than not, a double series of marginal spots in the posterior 
wing, and all the spots larger and more prominent ; the female has no second 
subcostal spot and the cellular spot in the anterior wings is rounded. 

Of the six males and three females from Trinkut, the former also agree 
with the second of the two from Pulo Kondul in the anterior wings, differing 
in the great development and prominence of the two marginal series of 
spots in the posterior ones; the females differ from those of Kondul Island 
in no respect of any moment. 

All the specimens differ from the continental variety E. lonquinii in 
the wings being merely glossed with dark purple-violet, and not “vivide 
violaceo-cyaneo suffuse.” 


9. EUPLŒA CAMORTA. 
E. camorta, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1877, p. 582, d. 


Two males and two females from Nankowri Island ; two males and 
one female from Katschall Island; three males and one female from Kar 
Nicobar; one female from Kamorta Island; and two females from the 
Great Nicobar. 

The males from all the islands shew no variation whatever, all bave 
the basal dark portion of both wings glossed with very dark blue-violet. 
The females, however, present considerable variation, "Those from Nan- 
kowri differ from their males only in the subcostal spot on the anterior 
wing below showing through on the upperside. The one from Katschall is 
exactly like its male, except in the absence of the usual sexual characters, 
The Kar Nicobar specimen shows the subcostal spot and another just outside 
the cell between the second and third median veinlets on the upperside, 
and a spot between the two branches of the subcostal on the posterior 
wing; there are-also two small indistinct specks near the apex of the anterior 
wing, the posterior of which only is visible below. That from Kamorta 
is altogether much paler the borders to both wings being pale fawn-colour ; 
it has the subeostal and. snc on the upperside of quoe el The 
ae deine eR aes aye sn of all: the ior wing has 
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the cell, one in each médian interspace, and a large patch below the median 
vein are all very prominent and (except the three subapical ones, which are 
whitish above) violet-white; in all the other specimens seen (except the 
Kar Nicobar one, which has five) and described, there are only four spots ; 
in these there are eight. 


- 


10. Evrrca (CnasTIA) SIMULATRÍX, n. sp. 


2. Wings above spotless black-fuscous suffused with the deepest 
violet-blue, externally tolerably broadly bordered with paler unglossed 
fuscous, 

Posterior wing with an oval patch of iridescent lighter modified scales 
occupying about the second and third fifths of the length of the organ, 
extending from the middle of the discoidal cell to the middle of the 
interspace between the costal and subcostal veins at its widest part, and 
bounded in front by an indistinct streak of cretaceous white; and with 
the wing-membrane in front of this oval patch and of the apical portion 
of the first subcostal branch cinereous. 

Wings below lighter and less sombrely coloured, their dark basal 
portions being distinctly glossed with purple-violet, more broadly bordered 
with paler fuscous, and marked with prominent spots and streaks. 

Anterior wing with eight spots, viz., a subapical series of three dots, 
the posterior of which is equal to the other two taken together, a somewhat 
elongated large spot between the first and second median veinlets, nearly 
pure white ; a reversed comma-shaped spot near the end of the cell, a rounded 
one and a short linear streak beyond it, the former between the second 
and third median veinlets and the latter between the second median veinlet 
and the discoidal vein, and a subcostal spot on a level with the end of 
the cell, bluish or violet white ; with a streak pointed at both ends in the 
middle of the interno-median area, and, posterior to this, a similarly 
shaped and placed patch divided by the submedian vein, cretaceous-white ; 
and with the sutural cell behind the whitey-brown patch cinereous and 
satiny. 

Posterior wing with a submarginal series of minute violet-white dots, 
a cellular spot and a curvilinear series of six just outside #, bluish white, 
in addition to the usual basal dots. 

Length of anterior wing, 1°8; whence expanse = 3:7 inches. 
A single specimen from Great Nicobar. On the upperside, it very 


closely resembles Æ. camorta, of which it is in all probability a mimie, 

differing from that species, however, in its rather darker and more sombre 

hue and in being devoid of a silky sexual streak, and on the underside in 

the presence of a submarginal series of dots in the posterior wing. | 
^ 30 
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Subfamily SaATYRINX. 
11. Mycaresis (OmsoTRLENA) MEDUS. 
Papilio medus, Fabricius, Syst. Ent., 1775, p. 488, 
2 hesione, Cramer, Pap. Exot., 1775, vol. i, pl. 11, figs. C, D. 
| Orsotriana medus, Moore, Trans, Ent, Soc. Lond., 1880, p. 160. 

One male from Katschal Island; a male and a female from Great 
Nicobar; a female from Nankowri Island ; and Kamorta Island (Moore). 
Numerous specimens from Nankowri and Kamorte Islands (Col. Cadell), 


12. Mycarests (CALYSISME) DRUSIA. 
Pap. drusia, Cramer, Pap. Exot., 1775, vol. i, pl. 84, figs. C, D, 9. 


Mycaleris drusia, Butler, Cat. Satyride, B. M., 1868, p. 133 ; id., Cat. Fabrician 
Lep. B. M., 1869, p. 33. 


Calyrisme druna, Moore, Trans. Ent, Soc, Lond., 1880, p. 161, 
Five males and three females from Nancowry Island; one male each 
from Katschall and Kar Nicobar Islands ; one female from Great Nicobar ; 


and Kamorta Island (Moore). Numerous specimens d 9 Kamorta and 
"Nankowri (Col. Cadell). 


13. ELYMNIAS MIMUS, n. sp. 
d. Wings above black fuscous of a fuliginous tint somewhat paler 
on the costal margin of the anterior wing, still paler at the apex of the 
same wing, and on the onter margins of all the wings, the extreme edges 


and the points of the lobes of which margins are again darker; with the 
incisural cilia whitish. 


Wings beneath brownish, coarsely and confluently striated with rich - 


, dark chestnut for their basal two-thirds, whence both wings become sud- 
denly lighter owing to the striation being more rare as well as lighter 
coloured. 

Anterior wing with the outer margin of the ‘closely striated portion 
sharply defined, and angulated outwards between the first and second dis- 
coidal veinlets ; and with the ground colour immediately beyond the anterior 
and shorter of the two lines —— the angulated outline of the basal 
portion whitish. 


. Posterior oe with the ground — the chestnut base bes sepia 


—* obscurely and rarely 
AeA outer margin bey ond 
a suboval — 
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second have a white pupil (which in the fatter is eccentric) irrorated at 
the edges with light metallic greenish-blue scales, and the rest have the 
pupil almond-shaped with some mauve-coloured irrorations on and around 
its inner end. 

9. Wings above much lighter, with a submarginal whitey-brown 
common band which passes straight across both wings from near the anal 
angle of the posterior one to the second branch of the discoided vein of 
the anterior, at which point it turns sharply off at a right angle to the 
costal margin; with the light intervals between the striations of the under- 
side visible aslight bars on the anterior margin, and the apical dark portion 
lighter than the basal, of the anterior wing; and with two infuscations 
(less perceptible in the darker male) on the posterior wing corresponding 
to tbe fifth and sixth ocelli of the underside. 

Wings below lighter, with the anastomozing chestnut stri: less confluent 
permitting more of the ground-colour to be seen; and with the anterior 
ocellus larger and much diffused circumferentially, the second with the 
pupil rudimentary, and the third larger than the fourth. 

Length of anterior wing d L3, 9 14; whence expanse = d 27, 
9 2:9 inches. 

One male from Kar Nicobar and one female from Pulo Kondul. 

Closely allied to E. dusara (panthera, Fabr), Horsüeld, Cat. Lep. 
E. I. Co., 1829, pl. v, figs. 7, 7a, 2 (no description), from which it would 
appear to differ in having the light band of the anterior wing distinctly 
angulated and the costal margin of the same barred with lighter, in its more 
highly developed and unequal ocelli, in the more abrupt definition of the 
basal chestnut from the rest of the underside, and apparently also in its 
more strongly lobed wing-margins and finer tails. 

It in all probability mimics Euplea camorta, a species which abounds 
on all the islands of the Nicobar group. 


Subfamily NxxPHALINE. 
14. CErHOSIA NIKOBARICA, 

C. nikobarica, Felder, Verh. zool.-bot. Gesellsch. Wien, 1862, vol. xii, p. 484, d; 
id, Reiso Novara, Lep, pl 48, figs. 7, 8,8 ; Moore, Proc. ool, Soc, Lond., 1877, 
p. 583,9 . 

Five males and five females from Nankowri Island ; one female from 
Great Nicobaf; and two females from Pulo Kondul Island. 

This species is equally common at Port Blair, specimens from which 
place are absolutely identical with those before us from the Nicobars, 


15. CrrRHOCHROA NICOBARICA, n. 8p. 


&. Wings above bright fulvous powdered with fuscous scales at 
the bases, and along each side of the discocellular veinleta. 
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Anterior wings with the costal margin narrowly, the apex broadly, 
and the external margin decreasingly fuscous, and with a small obscure 
patch of fuscous scales near the inner angle. 

Posterior wings with a thin discal striga somewhat discontinuous 
and nearly straight anteriorly but zigzaged posteriorly, seven rather large 
rounded spots, and a short streak between the median and discoidal veins 
in the same line as the spots, black, and beyond the spots three regularly 
engrailed fuscous strigm, one of which is marginal and the innermost of 
which is the darkest and is connected with the discal thin striga by the 
dark brown margins of the veins, with the usual white blotch between the 
anterior black spot and the discal striga, with the dusky fulvous interval 
between the two outermost marginal fuscous strige continued for a short 
distance on to the fuscous margin of the anterior wing at the inner angle. 

Wings beneath much paler, all faintly suffused with lilac, witha 
common opalescent discal band inwardly bounded with dusky, scarcely 
perceptible in the anterior ones but prominent in the posterior, in which 
it is nearly straight externally but dentate internally. 

Posterior wings with five of the black spots of the upperside (two 
interspaces being devoid of a spot) smaller than above, seated, the foremost 
one wholly, the second and last (which is twinned) partially, upon a dusky 
ground, the remaining ones upon fulvous of a brighter shade than the rest 
of the wing; beyond the spots with two opalescent lunular bands, the first 
the broader and internally margined with diffused dusky and the second 
the narrower and sharply defined, both of which bands are continued 
faintly and diffusedly on to the anterior wings; and with the usual basal 
and discocellular pale fuscous marks. 

Length of anterior wing 1:2; whence expanse = 2°5 inches. 

A single specimen from Great Nicobar. 

Apparently most nearly allied to O. malaya, Felder, from the Malay 
Peninsula. 


16. MESSARAS ERYMANT [S, Var. NTKOBARICA. 
M. erymanthis, var. nikobarica, Felder, ‘Verh. zool.-bot. Gesellach. Wien, 1862, 
ol. xii, p. 486. 
Great Nicobar (Felder), one male from Kamorta (Col. Oadell). 


17. ATELLA ALCIPPE. bu e 
One very small male from Katschall Island. i 


18. PYRAMEIS CARDUT. 
Papilio cardui, Linnaeus, Syst, Nat., 1767, I, 2, p. T74. 
One male from Kamorta (Col. Cadell). 
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19. JUNONIA ASTERIE, var. NIKOBARLENSIS. 


J. asterie, var. nikobariensis, Felder, Verh. zool.-bot, Gesellech. Wien, 1862, 
vol. xii, p. 482. 


3 Kar Nicobar ( Felder). 


20, JUNONIA LAOMEDIA. 
Four males and five females from Nankowri (4. de R.) and Kamorta 
(Col. Cadell). 
: 21. HxrOLIMNAS MISIPPUS. 
Two males, but no females as yet, from Nankowri or any other island. 


22. HYPOLIMNAS BOLINA. 
y One male from the Great Nicobar; and Tillangsehong Island (Felder). 


23. NEPTIS NICOBARICA. 
N. nicobarica, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1877, p. 586, 8 9. 
Numerous males and females from Nankowri Island, one female each 
from Nankowri (Co/. Cadell), Kamorta, and Kar Nicobar Islands, and 
Takoin, 
24. NEPTIS MATUTA. 
N. matuta, Hübner, Felder, Verh. zooL-bot, Gesellach. Wien, 1862, vol. xii, p. 483, 
" Nankowri Island (Felder). 


25. NEPTIS MANANDA, Mooro. 
N. mananda, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1877, p. 586, £ 9; pl. lviii, fig. 4, 9. 
One female from Kar Nicobar Island. It agrees with Port Blair. 
(Andaman) specimens, except that the markings are pure instead of ochre- 
ous white, and the subbasal band of posterior wing is wider. 
26. 'TANAECIA CIBARITIS. 
One female from Nankowri Island identical with Port Blair specimens. 


Family ERYCINID.;E. 
M | 27. ABISARA BIFASCIATA. 


"A. bifasciata, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1877, p. 687 ; pl. lviii, fig. 1, 9. 
One male from Kar Nicobar Island. It differs from female specimens 
(the Museum has as yet received no males) from Port Blair in the mark- 
ings on both upper and underside being dusky greenish instead of pure 
white; the upperside is also brilliantly suffused with purple, especially 
on the posterior wing ; the female shows no trace of this colour. 
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Subfamily LYcxwipx. 
28. CURETIS THETYS8. 


A single female of this variable and widely distributed species from 
Nankowri Island, and another from Trinkut (Col. Cadell). 


29. CASTALIUS MANLUENA. 


Lycaena mantuena, Felder, Verh, zool.-bot. Gesellsch, Wien, 1862, vol. xii, 
p.484, 9. 


3 Kondul Island (Felder). 


30. LAMPIDES .ELIANUS, 


"Two males and a female from Kamorta, Trinkut (Col. Cadell), and 
Nankowri Islands all extremely pale, especially below. 


31. LAMPIDES PANDAYA. à 


Numerous specimens from Nankowri (Col. Cadell and A. de R.) and 


Katschall Islands (.4. de R.); Nankowri and Kamorta (Moore) ; Trinkut 
and Kamorta Islands and Takoin (Col. Cadell). 


32. LAMPIDES STRABO. 


Three males from Nankowri (C0/. Cadell and A. de R.) ; two males 
akuh one male Kamorta, and one female Takoin (Co/. Cadell). 


e .- 


33. LAMPIDES PARHHASIUS. 
Jine beris Qr), Hole. Od. Tap. E. I. Co, 1829, p. 86, 4 9. | * 
A male from Nankowri. 


34. LAMPIDES PLATO, var. NICOBARICUS. 


— Numerous males and females from Nankowri (A. de R.) : Kamorta, 
Nankowri, and Trinkut, (Col. Cadell). 
"The males differ from specimens of the same sex from Calcutta, Sikkim, 
S. India, Ceylon, and Bombay in. eater extent of the blue on the 
anterior wing, the broad black outer border of which does not stretch back ^ 
u i towards tho middle of the — — —— 
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having a very much larger subanal black spot, which is more broadly encircled 
with brighter orange ; and in having all the fasci# more sharply defined. 


36. LAMPIDES CNEJUS. 
Kamorta (Moore). 


37. LAMPIDES KINKURKA. 
Lycana kinkurka, Felder, Verh. zooL-bot. Gesellech. Wien, 1862, voL xii, p. 4S1; 
id., Novara Reise, Lep., p. 273, pl. 34, figs. 24, 25, 9. 


Kar Nicobar (Welder) ; and Nankowri (Moore). 


38. LAMPIDES KANKENA. 


Lycena kankena, Felder, Verh. zool.-bot, Gesellsch. Wien, 1862, vol. xii, p. 481, 
d; id., Reise Novara, Lep., p. 270, pl. 34, fig. 37, £. 


Kar Nicobar (Felder). 


39. LAMPIDES KONDULANA. 


ITycena kondulana, Felder, Verh. zool-bot. Gesellach. Wein, 1862, vol xii, 
p. 484, d ; id., Reise Novara, Lep, p. 271, pl. 34, fig. 6, d. 


Kondul Island (.Fe/der). : 
40. LAMPIDES MACHROPHTHALMA. 


Lycana macrophthalma, Felder, Verh. zool-bot. Gesellach, Wien, 1862, vol. xii, 
p. 483, d ; id, Reise Novara, Lep., p. 275, pl. 34, fig. 35, d. 
Pulo Milo (Felder). 


41. LAMPIDES ROSIMON. 
Pap. rosimon, Fabr., Syst. Entom., 1775, p. 523. 
A single bad specimen from Nankowri (Col. Cadell), 


42. POLYOMMATUS KARSANDRA. | 
P. karsandra, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1865, p. 505, n. 106 ; pl. 31, fig. 7. 


One female from Kamorta (Col. Cadell). 


43. PoLYOMMATUS SANGRA. 
P. sangra, Moore, Proc. Zool, Soc. Lond., 1865, p. 772 ; pl. 41, fig. 8, d. 
Kamorta Island (Moore). 


44. HYPOLYCÆNA THECLOIDES. 
Myrina thecloides, Feldor, Wien. Entom. Monatschr,, 1860, vol. iv, p. 395, $ ; 
Hypolycana thecloides, Hewitson, ill. D. Lep., Lyc., pl. 22, figs. 9, 10, d. 
One male from Katschall and two from Nankowri Islands; Malay 
Peninsula (Felder); and Singapore (Hewitson). 
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45. SITHON SUGRIVA, Var. ARECA. 
S. sugriva, var. areca, Wood-Mason and de Nicéville, Journ, As; Soc. Bengal, 
1880, vol: xlix., pt. 2, p. 232, d. 9. 
- Kar Nicobar (Felder). 


a 
- 46. SrTHON KAMORTA. 

Myrina kamorta, Felder, Verh. zool-bot Gesellsch. Wien, 1862, vol. xii, p. 485, 
$.—Wood-Mason and de Nicéville, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1880, vol xlix, pt. 2, 
p. 233, d. 

One male each from Nankowri and Kar Nicobar Islands; and Great 
Nicobar (Felder). 


— 47. DEUDORIX ORSEIS, 
Kamorta (Moore). 


48. MrymiNA ATYMNUS. 
“hres Ts from Nankowri Island (Col. Cadel? and A. de Pe 


< ' 


Family PAPILION IDJE. 
‘ Subfamily PIERINÆ. 


; T A : 49. TERIAS HECABE. 

__» Katschall, Trinkut, and Nankowri Islands; and Takoin, probably a 
small village near the settlement. Very common. _ 

. i 60. TERIAS NIKOBARIENSIS. 

| T. nikobariensis, Felder, Verh. zool.-bot. Gesellsch. Wien, 1862, vol. xii, p. 480. 


"We have at last received from Kamorta, through the kindness and 
courtesy of Col, Cadell, V. C., Chief Commr. of the Andamans and.Nico- 
bars, 10 specimens all males, which are no doubt referrible to this species ; 
in one specimen only, however, is the ext n margin | of the poteras stings 
narrowly and obsoletely bordered with | u8cous, borde 
to dots sometimes so small as to be barely visible and connected or not with 
one another by a few fuscous scales ; theinalone of he specimens is bright 

| ar bar (4 2 — des —ñ J 
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02. "lACHYRIS PAULINA, Var. GALATHEA. 


Pieris galathea, Felder, Verh. zooL-bot. Gerellach, Wien., 1862, vol. xii, p. 485, d. 
Two males from Nankowri and Katschall Islands, both having a round. 
spot of black scales between the 2nd and 3rd median veinlets on both sides 
of the anterior wing, the remains of the intense black spot occupying the 


same position in the females of typical Z, paulina; and Great Nicobar 
(Felder). 


53. "TACHYRIS PANDA. 
Pieris panda, Godt., Snellen v. Vollenhoven, Faune Entom. Arch. Indo-Néerland., 
2 me, Monogr., Farm. dos Piérides, p. 44, d 9. 


A male from Great Nicobar agreeing perfectly with Vollenhoven'a 
description; Java (Horgjfield, Vollenhoven). 


- 


64. CATOPSILIA CROCALE. 
Kamorta Island (Moore). k 


55. PIERIS CORONIS, Var. LICHENOSA. 
P. lichenosa, Moore, Proc. Zool, Soc, Lond., 1877, p. 591. 
One male from Kart Nicobar Island. 


Subfamily PAPILIONIN Æ. 
56. PAPILIO ARISTOLOCHIL®, var. CAMORTA, 
P. aristolochia, var. camorta, Moore, Proc. Zool, Soc. Lond., 1877, p. 592, 9. 
Three males and two females from Nankowri Island; three males and 
one female from Kar Nicobar Island ; two males from Great Nicobar Island ; 
and Kamorta (Moore). 


57. PAPILIO POLYTES, var. NIKOBARUS. 
o£ pammon, var, nikobarus, Felder, Verh. zool.-bot. Gesellsch. Wien, 1862, vol, Xil, 
p. 483, 9. | 

One male and two females from Nankowri Island ; seven males from 
Pulu Kondul; two males and. one female from — Island; two 
females from Kar Nicobar; and two males 'Takoin (Col. Cadell). 

All the females — all the islands are of the First Form, 7. e., like 
the males. The- male specimens from Pulu Kondul all bave on the 
underside of the posterior wing external to the discal white macular 
band a series of irregular patches of beautiful blue scales, which forms a 
very e blue macular band across the wing, 


. 58. PAPILIO AGAMEMNON. 
" Kamorta. Island — 
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Family HESPERIDZE. 


*- 59. TAGIADES HELFERI. 


— Pierygorpidea helferi, Folder, Verh, zool-bot. Gesellach. Wien, 1860, vol, xii, 
p. 483, d. P 


Pulo Milo (Felder). 
| 60. TAGIADES RAVI. 


One male from Nankowri Island. - 


Gl. HESPERIA MATHIAS. 
Hesperia mathias, (Fabr.), Butler, Cat. Fabr. Lep. Brit. Mus., 1869, p. 275, pl. 3, 
fig.8, d. - 
Kamorta Island (Moore). 
62. HESPERIA COLACA. 
Two females, one from Kamorta (Col. Cadell) and one from Nankowri 
Island (4. de R.). 





63. PAMPHILA. PALMARUM, 

Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1878, p. 690, pl. 45, figs. 6, 7, d Q» from Calcutta, 

Two males from Katschall and Nankowri Islands, agreeing perfectly 
with Caleutta specimens. É 

j 64, TELEGONUS THYRSIS. 

Pap. thyrsis, ` Fabi. Syst. Ent, 1775, p. 632; — quam, — Korb 
Soc. Lond., 1865, p. 790. 

One male (Col. Cadell). 
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XV.— Notes on an apparently undescribed Varanus from Tenasserim and 
on other Reptilia and Amphibia.—By W. T. Brawrongp, F. R. S. 


[Received November 3rd ;—Read December 7th, 1881.] 
(With Plate XVI.) 


The notes appended are on a few reptiles from very different parts of 
the dependencies of British India, and on a species of Pseudophidian from 
the Himalayas. The Faranus described has been in my possession for at 
E - least three years, and I hoped to identify it with some known species, but 
—* I have not succeeded in doing so. 

E VARANUS MACROLEPIS, sp. nov. 

V. digitis longiusculis ; naribus oblongis, obliquis, ab oculis parum 
distantibus, subtus. spectantibus; squamis nuchalibus magnis, planulatis, 
* *rotw tis ; dorsalibus paullo minoribus, sed multo majoribus quam in 
ce speciebus Indicis vel Burmanis, ovatis, obtuse carinatis ; ** 

caudáque exempli juvenis fasciis latis nigris transversis ornatis. 
ADescription.—'The toes are as long as in F. dracena and F. —— 
‘the middle fore toe being considerably longer than half the distance 
between the eye and the end of the snout. The nostril is peculiar: it is 
in the anterior portion | of a single |. ree | Hiel and the opening is oblique, 
or: backwards and downwards. The nasal shield is much nearer to 
| to the end of the — the distance from the latter being 





*& 








Tympanum rather smaller and rounder 
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than in the allied forms, the breadth being but little inferior to the height 
and the diameter less than the length of the eye. 

All the scales of the upper part of the body are larger han in any 
other Indian or Burmese form. The scales of the nape above the neck are 
flat, about as broad as long and much larger than those on the head, The 
dorsal scales are oval and bluntly keeled, nearly as long as those of the 
nape, but narrower, and rather larger than those of the sides. A few 
smaller scales are interspersed, both on the back and nape. The ventral 
seales are nearly or quite as broad as long, not more than half as long as 
the larger dorsal scales; there are about eighty scales between the gular 
fold and the thighs. Scales above the limbs bluntly keeled. 

The scales on the top of the head are flat and do not vary much in 
size; those in the middle of the superciliary region are slightly enlarged, 
but less so than in F. nebulosus. 

Tail very much compressed with the upper lateral scales minute, only 
half the length of those on the lower portion of the tail, where several 
longitudinal rows are larger and sharply keeled. 

In the young individual examined, the colour of the body and tail 
consists of broad transverse alternating black and yellow bands, the black 
bands on the body being more than twice as broad as the intervening yellow 
rings, but, on the tail, the difference between the breadth of the two 
decreases. ‘The black bands disappear upon the lower parts, except towards 
the end of the tail. ‘There is a broad black band across the hinder parts 
of the neck, extending to the side in front of the shoulder, and giving out, 
on each side, a narrower black stripe that extends above the ear to the eye. 
There are three broad black bands between the shoulders and the thighs, 
one between the thighs, eight on the tail. None of the bands are broken up 
by spots or mottling on the upper parts. The limbs are blackish above 
with small yellow spots, yellow below with a tendency to dark transverse 
marks. The head and nape are uniform yellowish above; there are a few 
short vertical dark marks on the upper and lower labials. 


The total length of the only specimen procured is 8:5 inches, of which 


the tail from the anus measures 4:5, head from hinder edge of 





mum to end of nose 1 inch, fore limb to end of middle toe 1:2, nine we 
¿> “without claw 0:33, hind limb to end of fourth toe 1:45, fourth toe without 


- claw, from division between third and fourth, 0°45, third from the same 0°37. 
- "This well-marked species may be immediately distinguished from all 
other Indian ‘forms 2 its peculiar nc o situated in a —— scale, by the 
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from adults, and it is probable that the bands of colour are not persistent 
in older individuals. 

For the only specimen of this remarkable monitor that I have seen 
I am indebted to Mr. W. Davison, who obtained it in Tenasserim, and, I 
believe, in the neighbourhood of Tavoy. The specimen was carefull y 
labelled, but the label, being of paper, has unfortunately become detached. 

There isa Philippine species of Hydrosaurus (HT. nuchalis, Gthr. 
P. Z. S. 1872, p. 145) that has somewhat similar, though much smaller, 
scales on the nape and back, but it is of course distinguished by the form 
and position of the nostrils, 


DRACO TENIOPTERUS, 

In J. A. S. B., 1878, Vol. XLVII, Part 2, p. 126, I noticed some 
specimens from near Tavoy, collected by Mr. Davison, and expressed a 
slight doubt as to whether they were identical with the typical D. f«eniop- 
terus described by Günther from Siam (Reptiles Brit. Ind., p. 126). On 
comparing the 'l'enasserim specimens with the type in the British Museum, 
I find they agree very fairly. In the latter the markings on the * wings’ 
are more distinct and darker ; to see them in the Tenasserim form the wings 
should be held up against the light and looked through. There is a very 
small tubercle behind the orbit, and the nuchal crest is too rudimentary to 
be of any importance, 

NAJA TRIPUDIANS, 

A few snakes collected by Major Biddulph in Gilgit have been pre- 
sented by him te the British Museum. Amongst them are three specimens 
of a cobra differing in colour and to some slight extent in structure from 


any Indian form known to me. 
Of the three specimens two measure 4 feet 5 inches each, both being 


of precisely the same length, and one specimen is young, being only 1 foot 


9 inches long. In the two larger specimens, the colour above is uniform | 


dark brown, below white throughout with the exception of a few irregular 
dusky marks on the ventral scutes chiefly anteriorly and near the tail, the 
waudals being pretty dusky, The smaller specimen is light grey above 











of the back, and rather broader than the interspaces. The lower parts are 
white with the exception of two dusky bands across the throat as frequent- 
ly found in Indian cobras. Neither in the adults nor in the youug is 
there any spectacle-mark or ocellus on the back of the neck, but in the 
young there is a blackish spot with indistine& edges on each side of the 
neck where the anterior dusky band erc 3503 the ventral shields. i 

In the larger specimens there are 23 to 27 longitudinal series of scales 










subeaudal 
with rather faint darker cross bands, angularly bent forward in the middle 


on the neck, in the smaller 25 to 27, in all 23 round the middle of the body 
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The number of ventrals in the three specimens is 203, 205, and 207, there 
are 72 pairs of subcaudals in two and 74 in the third, the smallest indivi. 
dual, in which the number of ventral shields is 207. It is manifest that 
this variety is more elongate than the forms usually found in India and 
the countries to the eastward. All of the varieties of cobra described 
in Günther's * Reptiles of British India’ have less than 200 ventrals. The 
colouration too is peculiar, especially in the young specimen, and remark- 
ably similar to that in the Central Asiatic type described by Eichwald 
under the name of Zomyris oxiana.* This snake has since been shewn by 
Strauch,t who re-examined the original specimen, to be a true Naja closely 


allied to W. fripudians, but distinguished by the form of the head and the 


characters of the temporal shields. N. oxiana is founded ona young 


specimen, the only one hitherto recorded, 40 centimetres (15$ inches) long, 
and having 202 ventrals and 66 pairs of subcaudals, so that it resembles 
the Gilgit snake in the great number of the former. The essential differ- 
ences, however, are considered by Strauch to consist in the facts that in 
AN. oxiana the length of the head is thrice the height and nearly twice 
the breadth in the temporal region (whereas in JV. tripudians the length is 
only twice the height and one and a half times the breadth), and that 
there are two larger temporals in front in contact with the postoculars, 
the posterior temporals being numerous and scarcely larger than the back 
scales, whilst in the Indian cobra the temporals consist of 4 or 6 subequal 
shields. 

Now in the Gilgit snakes the temporals vary in form. The two anterior 
are generally the largest, but the lower posterior temporal is nearly, some- 
times quite, as large. "The anterior lower temporal is in contact with 3 
others. In each of the larger specimens 3 temporals are in contact with 
each occipital, in the smaller 4, I find precisely similar temporal shields 


.àn many Indian cobras in the British Museum. The head tooin the Gilgit 


& 


snakes is precisely similar in form to that of JV. tripudians. 

If, therefore, Strauch is correct in considering the distinctions he has 
pointed out in the type of N. owiana of specific value, itis clear that the 
Gilgit snakes cannot be referred to that species. The temporals are so 
variable in form and number in cobras that, were there no other distine- 
tion, I should doubt whether the Central Asiatic form really deserved separa- 
tion, but the shape of the head is a more important character. At the 
same time it is very interesting to find in Gilgit, where several birds and 
mammals belonging to Central Asiatie types occur, a cobra presenting so re- 
‘a similarity in colo to the form described from 
(* Zook, Spec, III, p. 171: Fauna Casp. Cauc. p. 130, pl. xx. 

Acad, Sci, St. Pet. 1868, xiii, p. 81.—— 
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ICHTHYOPHIS GLUTINOSUS. 


Peters, in his recent monograph* of the Ciecilians, gives as localities 
for this species (the Epicrium glutinosum of Günther's * Reptiles of British 
India,' p. 441,) Ceylon, Siam, and Java, and, on Günther's authority, South 
India, Khasi hills, and Tenasserim. So far as I am aware, no Pseudophi- 
dian has hitherto been recorded from the Himalayas. 

I received four or five years since, from the late Mr. Mandelli, two 
specimens of this species, obtained near Darjiling, and I find, in the British 
Museum, two more from the same locality, procured by Dr. Jerdon. In 
both my specimens, and in one of Dr. Jerdon’s, the lateral band is wanting, 
but there is no structural difference from other specimens. 





XVL—Second List of Rhopalocerous Lepidoptera from Port Blair, Anda- 
man Islands, with Descriptions of, and Notes on, new and little-known 
Species and Varieties —By J. Woop-Masos, Deputy Superintendent, 
' ; Indian Museum, Calcutta, and Lioxen DE NICE' VILLE. 


[Received July 26th ;—Read August 3rd, 1881.] 
(With Plate XIV.) 


At the end of 1850, we contributed to this Journal an account of the 

Rhopalocerous portion of the collection of Lepidopterous insects formed 

during that year for the Indian Museum by Mr. F. A. de Roepstorff, an 

Assistant Superintendent on the Port Blair Establishment, to whose energe- 

tic labours zoologists are almost entirely indebted for such knowledge as 

they possess of the interesting Lepidopterous fauna of the Andaman Islands, 

for by far the greater number of the specimens belonging to both divisions 

of the order reported upon in 1877 by Mr. F. Moore was also collected by 

this officer. The collection sent to us in 1880 by Mr. de Roepstorff com- 

t prised no less than 90 distinct species, of which 25 had not been previously 

recorded, The present list is based upon a very fine collection (numbering 

more than 1000 specimens in the finest condition, and especially valuable as 

furnishing us with the opposite sexes of most of the species) sent to the 

Museum in instalments during the current year by the same assiduous 

collector, and it adds 22 fresh species to the fauna. In order to render ita 

record complete to the end of the year 1881 of the species of butterflies 

inhabiting the Andaman Islands, several corrections have been made in 

the paper since it was read, and a few additional species, together with the 

names of the few forms which bave been recorded by Mr. Moore but not 
* Monatsbericht Ak. Wiss, Berlin, 1879, p. 931. 
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seen by ourselves, inserted with an asterisk prefixed to each of the latter to 
distinguish them from those of which we have received examples. - 


LEPIDOPTERA RHOPALOCERA. 


à; Family NYMPHALID.E. 
Subfamily DaNAIN E. 


1. HESTA CADELLI. 3 
H. cadelli, Wood-Mason and de Nicéville, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1880, vol. 


xlix, pt. ii, p. 225, pl, xiii, fig. 1 $. 

Since our first paper was published, we have received numerous speci- 
mens of both sexes of this species from South Andaman from Mr. de 
Roepstorff. l 

9. All the wings broader, with the markings of the same shape, 
situation, size, and shade as in the male, from which, in fact, the female 
differs in the proportions of the organs of flight just in the same manner 
as does H. hadeni 9 from H. cadelli d (vide J. A. S. B., 1880, Pl. XIII). 

*o HESTIA AGAMAnsCHANA,T Felder. 

Andaman Islands (Felder). | ; 

3. DaNwaAIS MELANOLEUCA, Moore. 

4. EUPLŒA core, Cramer. 

We have received no specimens of this common species since 1872, 
when the native collector Moti Ram forwarded a single example from 
Port Blair. 

5. EUPLGA ANDAMANENSIS, Atk. 


Subfamily SaATYRIN E. 


6. Lerne EVROPA, Fabr. 

7. MELANITIS LEDA, Linn. 

8. MELANITIS ISMENE, Cramer. 
+ 9, MELANITIS ZITENIUS 


| Pap, zitenius, Natur, Syst. Ins. Schmett. vili Theil, p. 5, n 182, figs. 1, 2. 


single male recei 
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13. ErvwNrIAS corrowis, Hewitson., 
Hewitson states that the sexes are alike in this species, but the three 
females before us have the outer margins of all the wings lighter with a 
! more or less distinct submarginal rounded-angulate macular band in the 
anterior ones corresponding to the band of blue spots in the males of 
E. undularis, and in two specimens two, and in the other four, distinct _ 
whitey-brown spots, the blurred pupils of the obsolete ocelli of the under- 
side showing through, on the upperside of the posterior wings; below, they 
are much lighter than the males, the subapical triangular patch of lilacine 
ground-colour in the anterior wings and the submarginal lilacine ground of 
both wings, but especially in the posterior pair, being whiter and conse- 
quently more distinct than in the male; there are also six pupils of ocelli 
instead of one distinctly traceable, and the anastamozing chestnut striation 
, besides being lighter is less confluent. The females, in fact, much resemble 
the males of JE. undularis. Hewitson makes no mention of the beautiful 
rich deep plum-colour which suffuses the dark parts of the upperside 
in both sexes almost equally, nor of the faint red-violet reflections emitted 
by the light borders. 
| Danais plexippus, the model of the females of the allied continental 
T form, has not yet been detected at Port Blair. 


Subfamily Monrui x. 
14. ANMATHUSIA FHIDIPPUS, Linn. 
Y Two males and one female. 
E 15. Discornona CELINDE, Stoll. 
Two males. 


Subfamily NYTMPHALIN.E, 


16. Crrmosra NIKOBARICA, Felder. 
l7. ATELLA ALCIPPE, Cramer. 


- *18. CIRRHOCHRBOA ANJIRA, Moore. 
19. Crinnuocunoa THAIS, Fabr. 
"€ 20. CYNTHIA EROTA, Fabr. 
| 21. MESSARAS ERYMANTHIS, var. NIKODBARICA, Felder, 
p» 99. Pynamers carpur, Linn. 


23. JUNONIA «NONE, Linn. 
24. JUNONIA ASTERIE, Linn, 
20. JUNONIA ALMANA, Linn. A 
20. DOLESCHALLIA BISALTIDE, Cr, 

27. KALLIMA ALBOFASCIATA, Moore. 

The underside is, as might have been expected, excessively variable, 
28. EURYTELA HORSFIELDII, Boisduval. 

A single specimen of the very differently coloured female. 
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29. CYRESTIS COCLES, Var. ANDAMANICA, nov. 

Our single male differs from a continental (Sylhet) one in the Museum 
collection only in its larger size, whiter ground-colour throwing up the 
slightly darker markings, in the finer and rather indistinct submarginal 
black lines of all its wings on the upperside, and in the more distinet 
ochraceous-fuscous markings of the underside, 

Mr. Hewitson, we find, referred a series of specimens of a Cyrestis 
from the Andamans to this species, and he justly said of them that for 
delicacy of colouring they were some of the most beautiful things he had 
ever seen. A 

30. CyrESTIS FORMOSA, Felder. 

Cyrestis formosa, Felder, Reise Novara, Lep, vol. iii, p. 412, £: 
horatius, W.-M. & de N., Proc. As. Soc. Bongal 1881, August, p. 142. 

d. Allied to C. cocles, with which it agrees almost exactly in the 
character of the markings of the upperside, but from which it differs in its 
pure white ground-colour painted with different shades of sepia-brown 
instead of pale ochraceous and ochraceous-fuscous and black, the black 
marks of C. cocles being represented by the darkest of the sepia colouring, 
in its larger and more distinct ocelli, and in having a distinct but pale 
fulvous patch at the anal angle of the posterior wing; and, on the under- 
side, in having only the lightest portions of the sepia markings absent and 
replaced by white or whitish. 

Length of anterior wing 1:16; whence expanse = 2*4 inches, 

Nine specimens exactly alike from S. Andaman. 

We have since received a tattered male specimen from Khurda, a place 
95 miles S. S. W. of Cuttack, the chief town o£ Orissa, in Continental India. 

31. CYRESTIS THYODAMAS, Var. ANDAMANICA, nov. 

We entered the name of this species in our previous list without 

. remark because we had at the time but a single specimen before us aud the 
^ characters which distinguish it from the typical continental form might have 
proved to be inconstant. We have since received a very large series of 
specimens of the male all agreeing perfectly with one another and differing 
from. all continental (from Kulu to Upper Tenasserim) ones in the blacker 
d outer margin, in the prominent somewhat diffused black spot on 
| median veinlet between the third and fourth common black strigw 
at the pc bend towards each other in the anterior wing; 
d in baving the fulvous marks of the anal balf of the abdominal margin, 
anal 
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35. LIMENITIS PROCRIS, VAr. ANARTA. 
36. Nepris csacants, Hewitson, 
One male and two females, 
27. NEPTIS JUMDBA. 
AN. jumba, Moore, Cat. Lop. E. I. Co. 1857, voL i, p. 167, pl. 4a, fig. 5; Proc. 
Zool. Soc, Lond. 1858, p. 7. 
A male and a female from S. Andaman. 
38. NEPTIS MANANDA, Moore, 
39. NEPTIS ANDAMANA, Moore. 
40, ATHYMA RETA. 
Athyma reta, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1858, p. 12, pl. 50, fiz. 3 4, from 
Sumatra. 
Athyma sslenophora, Kollar, Wood-Mason and de Nicéville, Journ. As. Soc. Ben- 
gal, 1880, vol. xlix, pt. ii, p. 229, 9. 


?. Anterior wings above with the divided cellular mark, the triangu- 
lar spot beyond this, a subapical largish spot, and a much smaller one just 
in front of the second median veinlet in the discal series, orange, and with 
the curved series of six discal spots white, diffusedly bordered, from the 
costal margin increasingly and afterwards decreasingly to the inner margin, 
with orange. 

Posterior wings with the discal band white decreasingly from the 
anterior margin narrowly edged externally with orange, and with the sub- 
marginal sinuous band narrower, broken up into lunules, and orange- 
coloured, 

Length of anterior wing 1-44; whence expanse = 3°04 inches, 

41. 'TawNAECIA crmarrris, Hewitson, 

42. ADOLIAS ACONTIUS. 

Adolias acontius, Hewitson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1874, ser. 4, vol. xiv, 


p. 358; Exot, Butt. vol. v, Adolias, pl. iv, fig. 11, 9. 
Tunatcia acontius, Moore, Proc. Zool Soc. Lond. 1877, p. 586,.— Wood-Mason 


and de Nicéville, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1880, p. 229, 9. 


d. Wings above almost black, the ground-colour being very dark 
brown of a bronzy tint, and the prominent cellular and basal marks, the 
outer margins, and the common discal and submarginal submaeular bands 
velvety black, the former of the two last-named bounded externally at its - 
anterior end by a series of four indistinet U-shaped white marks, and the 
latter provided at its inner and anterior extremity with two small elongat- 
ed subcostal white spots (the posterior of which is the larger), and, in the 
posterior wings, composed of distinct subelongate spots each with an 
inconspicuous dash paler than the surrounding ground-colour at either end. 
The posterior wings strongly glossed with dark greenish-purple anteriorly. 
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Wings below much as in A. garuda, but all more strongly glossed with 
amethyst-purple submarginally and having their basal half coloured greyish- 
green and conspicuously marked with black as in the female. 

Length of anterior wing 1:28 ; whence expanse — 2°72 inches. 

The characters of the venation and the structure of the palpi remove 3 
this species from the genus Zunaëcia, in which it bas been placed by Moore, 
to Adolias, whilst the form and colouration of the wings in the male assign 
it a position in the system next to, or in the immediate neighbourhood of, Re 
A. garuda, of which, indeed, the above described insect might, on a cursory 
view of the upperside, be mistaken for a black local race. 

45, SYMPFPIHLEDRA TRUTA, var. TEUTOIDES, 

44. NYMPHALIS ATHAMAS, Drury. 


Family ERYCINIDZ. | 
245. ABISARA KAUSAMBI, Felder. f 
40.  ABISARA DBIFASCIATA, Moore. 
Our specimens of the female all agree with Moore's fizure of the 
upperside, but they all have three anterior ocelli on the underside of the 
posterior wing ; the front one, however, reduced to an almost. rudimentary 
condition. v 
Our numerous males all have the discal light bands of the anterior 
wing less bent than in the females, but all except two (which have a rudi- 
ment of the foremost one) present only two ocelli in the anterior series; 
and our unique Nicobarese specimen agrees with them except in having 


the discal band if anything a little more angled. É 
- It is probable that the two foregoing species will prove to be identi- ] 

cal. 
Family LYC/ENIDAJE. l k 


47. CURETIS THETYS, Var. SARONIB. 
48. Prrnecors HYLAX, Fabr. l 
49. CasrALIUS ETrHION, Hewitson. 4 
Four males and a female from S. Andaman, > 
60. CasraLrUS ELNA, Hewitson. 
ed "Three males and a female from S, Andaman, variable in the size and 3 
i (o eonnetions of the black spots and bands of the underside and wanting the | 
T. _ minute black spot at the anterior end of the common white chang. a the 
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#54. LAMPIDES KONDULANA, Felder. 
55. LAMPIDES MALAYA. 
Lycana malaya, Horsfield, Cat. Lep. E. I, Co. 1829, p. 70. 


One specimen from 8. Andaman. 

56. LAMPIDES anpatres, Moore. 

57. LAMPIDES ELPIS, Godart. 

56S. LAMPIDES PANDAVA, Horsfield. 

59. LAMPIDES confer PACTOLUS. 

60. LAMPIDES PLUMBEOMICANS, W.-M. & de N. 

61. POLYOMMATUS SANGRA, Moore. 

62. ArHN.EUS LOWITA, var. ZOILUB. 

63. HrornxcxENA ERYLUS, Godart. 

*61. HvrOLYCENA ELTOLA, Hewitson. 

65. SITHON SUGRIVA, Var. ARECA, W.-M. & de N. 

Six more males and two females, 

66. *'SiITHON' WESTEEMANNII, Var. ANDAMANICA, nov. 

Another male. 

G7. ‘Sirnon’ TAnPINA, Hewitson. 

Three more males and two females, 

68. ‘SrrHon’ ALBIMACULA, n. &p. 

d. Anterior wings above brown-black of a vinous tint with a large 
conspicuous oval white discal spot equal in length to half the breadth of 
the part of the organ on which it lies, equally distant from the opposite 
margins, and so placed that its major axis and more pointed anterior end 
are directed towards the middle of the costa. 

Posterior wings above dark violet-blue bordered increasingly from the 
base of the anterior margin to the apical angle and thence deereasingly to 
the anal angle with fuscous-black and from the submedian vein to the 
abdominal margin with greyish-black ; with a fine black anteciliary line 
and, immediately internal to this, a very faint and fine silver-grey line 
decreasing from the anal angle and dwindling to nothing before reaching the 
apical angle; with the cilia dark brown evenly tipped with silvery white ; 
and with the tails black-brown, the unequal submedian and second median 
shorter ones edged internally with silvery white cilia, and the longer inter- 
mediate first median one white-tufted at its inner extremity. . 

Wings below much lighter. - | 

Anterior pair with a broad and prominent white band bordered both 
sides with fuscous of a darker shade than the rest of the ground-colour, 
passing off from the greyish-white basal portion of the sutural Area across 
the organ to within a short distance of the costa, increasing in its course, 
to a little beyond the first branch of the median vein and thence decreasing 
to its anterior extremity (which is washed with fuscous), so that its outline, 


> 
" 
I 
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while almost straight internally, is bluntly obtuse-angled externally ; and 
with the outer margin at the inner angle obsoletely trilineated with white 
as in the posterior pair. 

Posterior pair with a narrower and less conspicuous discal whitish 
band of uniform width throughout, not sharply defined, bat on the contra- 
ry diffused externally, and bordered internally with a line of fuscous which 
is darker than the ground, sharply bent inwards at right angles to itself to 
the abdominal margin, and externaily margined with brassy, at its posterior 
end; with the deep black spot of the small anal lobe, a large patch of grey 
scales between the ends of the submedian vein and the first median veinlet, 
an intense black spot next to and about half the size of this between the 
ends of the first and second median veinlets, and a very short and trans- 
versely elongated or narrow similar but inconspicuous black spot between 
the ends of the first and second median veinlets, all internally margined 
with a discontinuous line of brassy seales which extends from the point 
where the dark discal striga with its brassy edging reaches the abdominal 
margin all along the outer margin of the organs, following the inner 
contours of the above-described spots, up to the second subcostal veinlet ; 
and with the external margin finely lineated with three regularly concentric 
silvery white lines separated from one another by the black anteciliary line 

and the brown bases of the cilia, 

Length of the anterior wing :52; whence expanse == 1:09 inches. — — 

A single male of this beautiful little species, the nearest ally of which 
is M. ciniata, Hewitson, Ill. Diurn. Lep. p. 35, pl. XIV, figs. 30, 31 9. 

69. DEUDORIX EPIJARBAS, Moore. 

70. DEUDORIX DIENECES, Hewitson. 

71. Dervporr varuna, Horsfield. 

72. Devporrx orsers, Hewitson. 

73. MYRINA ATYMNUS, VAT, PRABHA., 

74. AMELYPODIA NARADA, VAr. ERICHSONTI. 

A single male with the upperside coloured the deepest and richest 
metallic violet bordered with fuscous-black exactly to the same extent and 
in just the same manner as, but more darkly than, in Calcutta specimens of 

A, narada. One of the females in the tint and extent of the blue of the 
upperside closely resembles Calcutta specimens of A. narada, but it is 
otherwise darkly and richly coloured as in the rest of the Andaman speci- 
mens, 

75. AMRHOPALA CENTAURUS, var. CORUSCANS, W.-M. & de N. 





si> "a" 
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*77. ARRHOPALA NAKULA, Felder, 

78. NARATHUHA PULLA, Var, ANDAMANICA, nov, 

Ambiypodia fulla, Hewitson, Cat. Lyc. Brit. Mus. 1862, p. 10, pl. vi, figs. 67, 68 
d, from Boirou, 


Narathura fulla, var. andamanica, Wood-Mason and de Nicéville, Proc. As, Soc. 
Bengal, August, 1881, p. 143. 


Narathura aubfasciata, Moore, Trans. Entom. Soc. Lond, 1881, September, part 
id, p. 312, 4 Q, from the Andamans, 
d. Wings above brilliant violet-cyaneous, all slightly more broadly 
bordered with blaek-fuscous than in Hewitson's figure of the typical form. 
Wings below pale oeraceous-fuscous, with faint traces of a discocellu- 
lar mark in both wings and of three or four basal spots in the posterior 
wings, besides the markings beyond the middle of the wings, darker than the 
ground-colour. 
The end of the first submedian branch of the posterior wing forms a 
minute tooth on the outer margin. 
This very slight variety seems intermediate between JV. fulla, Hewit- 
son, from Boirou, and JN. arsenius, Felder, from Luzon. 
Mr. Moore compares his species to Amblypodia canuta, Hewitson, a 
name which we have failed to trace. 
79. SURENDRA QUERCETORUM, Var. LATIMAREGO, 
*SO. ANMELXPODIA ZETA, Moore. 


Family PAPILIONIDJE. 
Subfamily PrEnrxE. 


81. TERTAS HECABE, Linn. 

82, Terms HamrNA, Horsfield. 

#83. 'TERIAS NIKOBARIENSIS, Felder. 

We have received specimens from the Nicobars (vide supra p. 236), but 
none as yet from the Andamans. 

"54, Henomwora GLAUCIPPE, Linn. 

85. HxnoMorA ROoEPSTORFFEII, W.-M. Pl. XIV, Figs. 8 & 4 2,5 9. 

Since this species was described, we have received a very large series 
of both sexes. 

86. IXIAS ANDAMANA, Moore. 

87. Caropsmia CATILLA (Cramer), Butler. 

One male only. 

88. QCaTOPSILIA CROCALE, Cramer. 

Two males with the apex of the anterior wings slightly more broadly 
bordered with. black than in Butler's fig. l, pl. ix, Lep. Exot., and twò 
others approaching. very closely his fig. 4, representing C. dina. but 
with the apex of the anterior wings equally broadly black-bordered with 
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the two former, and the outer portion of all the wings, especially of the 
posterior ones, paler than the basal, Also two females, 

*59. CaTOPSILIA CHRYSEIS, Drury. 

90. PIERIS NADINA, var. NAMA, 

91. Prerts CORONIS, Var. LICHENOSA. 

92. ERONIA VALERIA, Var. NARAKA. 

93. TACHYRIĪS PAULINA, Cramer. 


2 Subfamily PaArPILTONIN X. 
94. ORNITHOPTERA POMPEUS (F rectius MELTACON). 


Mr. Moore does not inform us, and we have not succeeded in dis. 
covering, in what points his Orn. heli[a]conoides differs from the Orn. 
pompeus of Sikkim and Assam. 

In one of our four males from Port Blair all the submarginal black 
spots of the posterior wings are wanting except the first or anal, which is 
fused with the marginal conical spot as it all but invariably is in Continental 
specimens; in another the second spot is present on the upperside only ; in 
a third, the second and third, and in a fourth, the second, third, and dim 
while in the feminine male upon which Mr. Moore founded his Orm. 
heliaconoides the second, third, fifth, and sixth are present on both sides: 
all of which variations are to be met with in a sufficiently large series of 
Continental specimens, particularly in our own fine one from the Sikkim 
and Khasi Hills. 

Of our five females two have the anterior wings conspicuously rayed 
with white like some Assam specimens, and three (two from the Little 
Brother Island and one from S, Andaman) have the veins of these wings 
either simply bordered both sides with paler black than the general ground- 
colour or only exhibit here and there faint traces of white scales like others 
from the southern slopes of the Khasi Hills (Sylhet). 

The males which are least differentiated from the females in point of 
markings, also resemble them in the fuller and more broadly rounded inner 
angle of their anterior wings. 

95. PAPILIO MAYO. 

P. mayo, Atkinson, Proc, Zool. Soc. Lond. 1873, p. 736, pl. 63, fig. 1, $ 
= P charieles, Howitson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1874, ser. 4, vol, xiv, p. 856, 9 ; 
Exot. Butt. 1875, vol. v, pl. xiv, Pap. fig. 45, 9. 

The shape of the wings and the presence of red markings on the under- 
side of the hinder pair prove that P. mayo is more closely allied to P. 
us than to P. polymnestor ; nota single red scale being to be detect- 
od in tho bind wing of the latter except at the base of the organ, and 

? conspicuous —*—— band on the upperside of the former being no- 
thing more than an excessive development and concentration of the radiati 
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lines of grey scales with which P. endrogeus is more or less conspicuously 
ornamented between the veins and folds of all ita wings, but especially of 
the posterior pair, on the upperside. P. mayo is also adorned in the anterior 
wings with radiating shorter lines of luteous grey scales, a point not 
mentioned by Atkinson nor represented by him in his figure. 

It is a well-known fact that the Continental P. androgeus is provided 
with three different forms of female, two tailless like the male and one 
tailed, which mimicks the red-spotted P. doubledayi just as the corre- 
sponding female of the closely allied P. memnon does the yellow-spotted 
JP. coon. The two rare tailless females of its Andaman representative 
have not yet been detected; but there is no doubt whatever that in the 
P. charicles of Hewitson we bave the commoner tailed form, which mimicka 
the red-tailed P. rhodifer. Our first specimens of the supposed two species 
were captured by the native collector Moti Ram in 1872 all together in 
the same spot ; and all the numerous specimens (upwards of fifty in num- 
ber) of P. mayo which have passed through our bands during the past two 
years are males, and all the (some 6 to 8) P. charicles females. 

From these facts we can come to no other conclusion than that the 
two are the opposite sexes of one and the same species, and we accordingly 
unite them under the former as being the prior of these two names. 

96. PAPILIO POLYTES, var. NIKOBARUS, Felder. 

97. PAPILIO AGAMEMNON, Linn. 

98. PAPILIO EUEYPYLUS, Linn. | 

99. PAPILIO gpHODIFER, Butler. 

9. Differs from the male in having all its wings broader, and the 
crimson of the posterior ones not quite so bright. 

100. ParrLIO CLYTIA, var. FLAYOLIMBATUS. Pl. XIV, Fig. 1, 2, d. 

We have since received many males and a female, the former all quite 
constant, and the latter differing from them only in its broader wings and 
in the paler fulvous markings of both sides of the posterior ones. 

#101. PAPILIO ANTIPHATES, Cramer. 

102. Parmo LESTRYGONUM, W.-M, 

9. Wings all lighter above in consequence partly of their greater 
breadth, partly of the bands and other black markings being narrower or 
less developed, and partly of the smaller extent of grey present on the 
posterior pair: the fifth forked blaek band not reaching the inner angle on 
either side and none of the bands of the anterior pair being connected by 
& black edging at the inner margin, and the two marginal and sub-marginal 
lunular bands of the posterior pair being smaller and less diffused and 
more distinctly divided from one another by light scales anteriorly on the 
u 


Length of anterior wing 1:8; whence expanse — 3°75 inches. 
A single specimen, 
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103. PAPILIO PREXASPES. : 


P. presaspes, Folder, Roiso Novara, Lop. vol. i, p. 107, pl xv, fig. d, Z, from 
Malacca.—Oberthiir, E^tudes D'Entom. ivme livr. p. 46, ¢ 9 , from the Andaman Isles, 

9. Wings above lighter and dingier, much in fact, as in P. chaon, 

Westw., with the fascia of the underside of the anterior ones faintly ic 
indicated. 

Anterior wings below with an incurved ashy-white fascia beyond the 
end of the cell, commencing near the costal margin, interrupted by the 
veins and folds, and rapidly decreasing to the third median veinlet, where 
it ends to recommence at the first, whence it increases to the submedian 
vein. ! 

Tails of the posterior wings broader at the expanded extremity and 

narrower at the constricted portion, just as in P. chaon 9 as compared with 

its males. 
Length of anterior wing 2:35; whence expanse — 4'86 inches. t 
Seven males and two females. 


Family HESPERID.;E. 


104. IswENE cumnoxwvs, Cramer. 

Andaman females all have only a single small semitransparent subapical 
speck between the last two branches of the subcostal of the anterior wing ; 
but those from Continental India have sometimes one and sometimes two 
besides this on the disk of the same wing, which in one from Bangalore | 
in South India are enlarged into two conspicuous reversed comma-shaped $ 
spots. 

105. ISMENE MALAYANA, Felder. 

The females have a small semitransparent yellowish discal speck be- 
tween the two posterior branches of the median vein and of course lack the 
oblique band of short lines of modified scales seen in the males of this as 
well as of the preceding closely-allied species, 

106. ISMENE ARIA, Moore. . * 

107. IsMENE LEBADEA, Var, ANDAMANICA, nov. 

g. Wings above dark brown of a slightly greenish tinge, all without 





Anterior wings bearing a huge and dense pear-shaped sericeous patch 
of seta: glossed with greyish-greenish and extending nearly from the bottom 
of the angle formed at the base of the organ by the subcostal and submedian 
veins about to the level of the end of the fourth fifth of the length of the 
latter vein, with all the setz directed backwards and slightly outwards ; 
= with the costal margin purplish ; the outer portion beyond the setuloso | 
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Posterior wings purple-glossed, with two subparallel raised discal 
longitudinal lines of modified scales attached to the apparently thickened 
bases of the first and second median veinlets, and with the cilia pale orange. 

Anterior wings below bronzy-brown with a patch of brilliant amethyst- 
purple sparsely irrorated with white scales and extending from the end of 
the cell nearly to the apex of exch organ, and with the basal portion of 
the wing-membrane behind the median vein and its first branch whitey- 
brown passing to ashy posteriorly, and with a tuft of brown-tipped yellow 
setze arranged longitudinally upon and on each side of the basal half of 
the submedian vein. 

Posterior wings below purple-glossed, darkest over the scent-glanda, 
with an interrupted transverse diseal band of white scales from near the 
abdominal margin to the middle of the organs, where it diffuses itself 
widely over a diffused patch of amethyst-purple. 

Q. All the wings above and below paler and duller and glossed with 
purple, the anterior ones spotted. 

Anterior wings suffused with purple on the disk, which bears three 
semitransparent yellow lustrous spots of the same size, relative proportions, 
and shape asin C. affina, Hew., with a fourth smaller and elongate yellow 
opaque spot placed just in front of the submedian vein rather beyond the 
— of the organs, 

. 9, Eyes blood-red. 

Hir purplish brown with the club bright luteous below. 

Length of anterior wing d 1:25, 9 1:25; whence expanse== d 2°65, 
e 2:65 inches. 

The patch of setæ on the upperside of the anterior wings, the yellow 
tuft (which probably serves as a scent-fan) on the underside of the same 
wings, and the lines of modified scales (which probably cover the scent- 
glands as they seem soiled as if by some exuding fluid) on the upper- 
side of the posterior wings are structures peculiar to the male sex. 

108. ISMENE DRUNA, Moore. 


9. Differs from the male only in the absence of the sexual streak in 


the anterior wings. 
In both sexes of this species the anterior wings are tipped with paler 
on both sides. 
109, IsMENE EXCLAMATIONIS, 
Heap, exclamationis (Fabr.), Butler, Cat. Diurn. Lep. Fabr. 1870, p.269, pl iii, 
fig. 2. 
Numerous males nnd females. 
110. ISMENE HARISA. 
I. harisa, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1866, p. 782, d 9. — 
A eoe female. j 
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111. IeMeNe BADRA. . 
Goniloba badra, Moore, Proc. Zool, Soc. Lond. p. 778, 4 9- 
A single fomale in very fine condition. * 
112. Tagrapes atica, Moore. 
Numerous specimens of both sexes, 
113. "TacraApES navi, Moore. 
li4. TaGtapes MENAKA. ° 
Pterygospidea menaka, Moore, Proc. Zool, Lond. 1865, p. 778, d 9; from ‘N. E. 
Bengal.’ | 
Male and female, 
115. ‘TAGIADES DHAGAYA, Var. ANDAMANICA, nov. Pl. IV, Fig. 5, 4. 
Satarupa bhegava, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1865, p. 781, d, feom 'N. E. 
Bongal.* 
Numerous males and a female from S, Andaman. 4 
' g. With the cream-coloured subbasal band of the posterior wings in 
one specimen narrower and not continued on to the anterior wings, in an- 
other as broad as ín an Upper Tenasserim example, and continued faintly 
on to the anterior wings; with the spot at the end of the cell larger than 
in the female and not isolated from the fuscous outer margin; and with 
the transverse abdominal band concolorous with the subbasal. 

9. Wings above paler, with the spots of theanterior wings whiter and 
larger, and the band of the posterior ones pure white, much broader, and 
extending on to the anterior ones broadly up to the submedian vein and 

" thence narrowly up to the first median veinlet between the two pairs of " 
bd black spots. '! 
" Posterior wings with a black speck at the end of the well on a white 

ground on both sides, and tbe two anterior of the semicircular series of 
black spots on the upperside nearly, but on the underside wholly, placed on 
the white subbasal band. 

A specimen from the Sikkim Hills, 3000 feet, differs in having the h 

band broader both on the — wings and between the two pairs of 7 

spots in the anterior ones. - . ~ 
116. PLESIONEURA Moore. | — 
sp cim from B. Andaman, tbe. Sikkim Hills, and E. 
Frontier ue (Sibsagar, ete.) all agree with one another in always 
: igated obliquely placed —— Smitransparent spots 


—-—— AR 










the innermost, iy —— is 


pe iom aries 
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117.  PLESIONRURA PARALYSOS, n. sp. 


Proc. As. Soc. Bengal, August 1881, p. 143. 
d. 9. Closely allied to P. a/ysos, but differing therefrom, on the upper- 


‘side of the anterior wings, in the discal oblique semitransparent white 


lustrous band being broader with less irregular margins, and in only one 
small spot, placed between the third median and the discoidal veinlet, midway 
between the discal band and the outer margin, being present; and, on 
the underside of the posterior pair, in having one or two small white opaque 
lustrous spots, one near the end of the cell, the larger and the more 
constantly present, and the other just beyond it between the first and 


second median veinlets. 

Three males and one female. 

Length of anterior wing g '78, 9 52; whence expanse = 4 1 66, 
9 1-74 inches. 

Specimens from the Sikkim Hills; Sibsagar (S. E. Peal), Dhunsiri 
valley and Dalla Hills, Assam (A. H. Godwin-Austen); Trevandrum, 
S8. India (# W. Bourdillon), and Ceylon (F. R. Mackwood) are devoid of 
all traces of the spots on the lower surface of the posterior wings. 

118.* PLESIONEURA DAN, Var. ANDAMANICA, nov. 

Pap. dan, Fabr., Mant. Ins, ii, p. 88; Hesperia fatih, Kollar in Hugel’s Kaschmir, 
vol, iv, pl. 18, figs.-5, 6.— Plesioneura den, Moore, Proc, Zool. Soc. Lond. 1865, p. 759. 

Our specimens from Port Blair differ from Continental ones in. having 
the discal series of spots all run together so as to form an unbroken band, 
and the three subapical spots conjugated and in the same straight line, 
with their conjoined inner margin nearly straight and their outer festooned ; 
and two examples exhibit in addition two smaller dots placed nearly par- 
allel to the outer margin just below and external to the three subapical ones. 


Numerous specimens, 
119. PLESIONEURA LEUCOCERA. 
Hesperia leucocera, Kollar in Hügel's Kaschmir, 1848, vol. iv, p. 454, pl xviii 


, 4. 
* — sumitra, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1865, p. 787, from N. E. Bengal. 
pulomaya, Id., loc. cit. p. 787, from * Darjeeling’. 

ambardesa, Id- loc. cit. p. 7588, from Maungbhoom, Dengal. 

chamunda, Id., loc. cit. p. 788, from Bengal. 

putra, ld, loc. cit. p. 789, from Bengal. 


Our large series of specimens from the Sikkim Hills, Cherrapunji in 
the Khasi Hilfs, the N. W, Himalayas, Travancore, Ceylon, and S, Anda- 
man furnishes us with an almost complete series of gradations between 
those with the smallest number and the greatest amount of coalescence and 
those presenting the largest number and the least coalescence of the spots 
on the disk of the anterior wings ; moreover, the orange spots in the pos- 
terior wings are to the last degree capricious in their development, being 
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exceedingly prominent in some and totally wanting in others: not a single 
character, in fact, which we have chosen in our attempts to divide our series 
into local races has proved to be constant, 

120. PrLESIONEURA PRADA. 

P. prada, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1865, p. 790, & 9. 

Three males from S. Andaman. 

121. HESPERIA cantra, Moore, 

The three females have, in addition to the eight spots present in males, 
a more or less well-developed triangular bright yellow opaque one touching 
the submedian rather beyond the middle of this, and appearing on the under- 
sides as an imperfect band between that vein and the first median veinlet ; 
and, moreover, have the whole underside thickly and evenly clothed with 
rufous-brown scales. 

122. HESPERIA ocera, Hewitson, 

d. Wings above rich dark purple-brown with bronzy reflections. 

Anterior wings typically with eight semitransparent pale yellow lustrous 
spots, namely, two, dot.like, at the end of the cell, of which the posterior 
is the larger, a third subquadrate, the largest of all, between the first and 
second median veinlets, a fourth, about half the size, between the second 
and third median veinlets, with a dot, the fifth, beyond and in front of it, 
and a series of three dots, the sixth, seventh, and eighth, in a series, in front 
of this again. 

Posterior wings each with a conspicuous tuft of long dark brown pale- 
based setie inserted into the wing membrane immediately behind the base 
of the subcostal trunk. 

Wings below lighter and duller, | 

Anterior wings with a huge oval ashy patch of a most brilliant 
satiny lustre, occupying the middle four fifths of the portion of the organs 
between the median vein and the posterior margin, and in the middle of 
which is so placed as to be divided by the submedian vein a very much 
smaller oval patch of brown modified scales. 

9. Wings above paler and searcely at all suffused with purple, with 
the sete olive-green and the : cilia pale luteous. 

Anterior pair all but invariably with nine spots, an additional opaque 
one being present just in front of the submedian vein a little beyond the 
middle of the organs. 

Wings below pure dead uniform olive-brown. 


Length of anterior wing d ‘74, 9 "80; Danos expen e ð 1:63, 


9 188 inches. 
-Tn the male of this species the basal tuft on the upperside of the pos- 
wing: _ probably : serves as the scent-fan, while the patch of modified 
sales on the underside of e anterior ones ‘covers, and collects mae 
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Obs. The female has been described by Mr. Moore as that of his 
H. cahira (vide supra). 

_ The male varies considerably in the number of spots in the anterior 
wings, while the female is almost constant. Those variations may most 
conveniently be exhibited in such.a formula as the following, in which the 
numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 stand for the semicircular series of eight 
discal spots seen in typical examples numbered in the order of their succes- 
' sion from before backwards inwards and forwards, the cypher (0) wherever 

it occurs indicating that that particular spot the place of whose number it 
occupies is absent, and æ representing the submedian additional spot all 
but invariably present in females only :— 





6. 1+24+3+44+5+64+7+4+8) . 
£70-02454415L:60L17.8]3 

l õ. Ll+2+34+44+64+64+7+4+8'-2 

: States Aes ae 8| 

| 6 1+2+3+4+5+64+7+8 
d. 0+2+3+4+04+5+64+7+0 
£. O+2+3+4+4+4+5+6+7+8 
$ 0+2+4+3+4+04+5+64+7+0 

; 4. 0+2+4+3+4+04+5+6+7+4+8 
d. 0+2+43+04+54+6+7+8 
4. 04+2+4+3+04+54+6+7+8 
d. 0+2+3+0+5+6+7+8 
d$. 0O--2--3--0--5--6--7--8 
d. 040434045464740 
Fe 14+24+8384+4+4+57+64+7+8+27) 
$. l+24¢+838+47+5+6+7+4+8 +2 
$. 1+24+3+4+44-54+64+7+S8 42 
9. 1434+84+4464+64+7+8+42] 8 
$. 1--2-3-4-5-6--7-8-Fzr[E 
9. 14+24+83+44+5+6+7+8 +2) 
9. 1424844454647 48 4 21 
9. l+2e+3+4+65+6+7+8+ 2) 
9. Ll+24+3+4+5+6+7+8+0 


123. Hesperta conaca, Moore. 
Two males and four females. 
124. HESPERIA SALA. 
Hesperia sala, Hewitson, Trans. Entom. Soc. Lond., ser. 3, vol. ii, 1866, p. 500, 
from Singapore. 
Q. Wings above vandyke-brown with a very faint vinaceous tinge, 
| Anterior wings with four semitransparent white lustrous spots all close 
together in the middle of the disk, two in the cell, the posterior of which is 
double the size of the anterior, which is the smallest of all, another immedi- 
ately behind and in the same straight line seen — the largest 
of all, being fully double the size of the posterior of the two oa ular ones, 
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and the fourth placed quineuncially between the second and third and rather 
smaller than the former of these, 

Posterior wings immaculate, 

Wings below paler, darkest around the spots in the anterior ones, all 
also suffused with vinaceous. ' 

Anteripr ones with the sutural area ashy and a large patch in the 


* internomedian area whiter and showing through on the upperside as a some- 


what diffused whitish speck. 

Posterior wings clothed with ashy scales and bearing a cellular round- 
ish spot darker than the ground-colour, around which spot are semicireularly 
arranged three or four similar ones, as in JH. divodasa. 

Cilia dusk y-ashy. 

Length of anterior wing ‘56 ; whence expanse == 1:23 inches. 

Closely allied to H. — Moore. 

The “three minute brown spots. before the apex” of the anterior 
wings mentioned by Hewitson are not discernible in our two specimens ; 
they correspond to the dark brown marks which bound the apical dots on 
both sides in some specimens of ZZ. divodasa, and, consequently, represent 
the apical semitransparent dots of that species, 

125. HESPERIA NAROOA, 

JT. naroon, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc, Lond. 1878, p. 687, pl. 45, fig. 4, $ 9, from 
Bombay and Ceylon. 

A male agreeing exactly with Moore's figure, but not quite so perfect- 
ly with his description, five discal spots being described but only four 
figured. 

Obs. This species is said by Mr. Moore to differ only in its larger 
size from the HZ. contigua of Mabille, a species which we have failed 
to trace in the literature. 

126. HESPERIA ACROLEUCA, n. $p. 

Telegonus acroleucus, Proc. As. Boc, Bengal, August, 1881, p. 143. 

Hesperia hiraca, Moore, Trans, Ent. Soc. Lond. September 1881, p. 313, g. 

d. Wings above dark brown slightly suffused with vinous. 

Anterior wings tipped with ashy-white and. with three large semitrans- 
parent pale yellow quadrangular lustrous spots arranged as in T thrax, 
mmely, one in the cell with its outer margin bifestooned and its inner 

another larger and elongated below and partly under this 
between the first and second median — a Bid. ua Bet smallest. of 
| d, between the second : 
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Wings below paler and duller, suffused with purple on the disk, “and 
ornamented, especially on the medial area of the posterior pair, with scat- 
tered ochreous setiform scales. 

Antennw black with the straight portion of the club broadly and 
conspicuously incompletely ringed with eretaceous white and the much 
shorter terminal hooked portion red internally. 

9. Differs from the male only in its larger size; and in hot having 


the anterior wings tipped with ashy, nor the antenne nearly so conspicu- 
ously ringed with white. 


d Q. Eyes blood-red. 

Palpi with the terminal joint rudimentary. 

Length of anterior wing 4 1:05, 9 L'09; whence expanse == d 2-26, 
9 2:32 inches. 

127. 'TgrEGOoNUS tiyusts, Fabr. 

The male of this species presents, on the upperside of each anterior 
wing, three lines of modified scales, namely, one along the posterior side of 
the median vein between the origins of its first and second branches, ano- 
ther on each side of the first median veinlet from the origin of this up to 
the second discal spot, and a third, also double, along an equal portion of 
the submedian vein, and a thick clothing of sete paler than the ground- 
colour at the base of the internomedian area and a similar clothing of paler 
setw on the middle three-fourths of the sutural area ; and, on the under- 
side, a conspicuous and equally long furry patch of pale.fulvous coarse 
set:;e divided by the submedian vein. 

Five males and a female. 

128. Hare BETURIA, Hewitson, 

129. PAMPHILA MATHIAS, | 
: Hesperia mathias (Fuabr.), Butler, Cat. Fabr. Lep. Brit. Mus. 1869, p. 275, pL 8, 
Eg. B, d. 

The specimens referred to H. chaya in our previous list are now placed 
under this species. 

130. PaAMPHILA PURREEA. 

P. purreea, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1877, p. 694, pl. lviii, fig. 10, 

?. Larger than the male, with the yellow discal band throughout in 
the posterior wings, but only in the internomedian area in the anterior 
ones, and the yellow portions of the cilia, especially towards tbe inner and 
anal angles, darker, inclining to orange. 

Length of anterior wing ‘55; whence expanse e 1:18 inches. 

A male and a female. 

1391. fPaxrHILA GOLA, Moore. 

132. PaMrHILA MGESOTIDES, Butler. 

133. PaMrHILA AUGIAS, Linn, 

Two males. 
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ExrrawATioN Or Prare XIV. 

















Fig. 1. Papilio elytia, var. HAavolimbatus, Oberthür., d. Upperside. 
5» 2 —— — $. Underside, 
2» 3. Hebamoia rocpstorffii, W.-M., 3. Upporside. 

» € —— d. Underaide, 
m 6. — — 9. Upperside, 





XVII.— Deseription of a new Species of Rostellaria, from the Bay of 
Bengal.— By Grorrney Nevins, C. M. Z. S. 


[Received November 3rd ;—Read December 7th, 1881.] 


HOSTELLARIA DELICATULA, n. Sp. 


Distinguished at once from all the other living species of the genus 
by its thin, delieate, and translucent substance, in these respects showing 
a highly important approach to some fossil forms. Colour a pale ochra- 
ceous brown lineated on the last whorl with four narrow white bands, each 
of which terminates in one of the four projecting digitate processes of the 
outer lip, one only of these bands appearing in the middle of the preceding 
four whorls; spire not quite half the entire length, apex moderately acute ; 
whorls 104, ‘moderately convex, the last conspicuously convexly tumid and 
like the preceding one, marked with a slight sutural depression, produced 
at the base into a short canaliculation, relatively less developed than in any 
of the other known species, this “ canal” is slightly tortuously deflected, 
more conspicuously so than in 2, magnus (Chemnitz); the first three or 
four whorls are sculptureless, the next three or four inconspicuously but 
regularly spirally striated, striae about ten in number, filiform and slightly 
punctured, becoming obsolete on the last two whorls, except at the base of 
the last of all, where they reappear more coarsely developed than before ; 
there are also five varices, somewhat inconspicuous, at intervals on the last 
four whorls, which also show, under a lens, minute longitudinal striation, 
the striae close set, fine, and flexuous ; aperture oval, rather large, with the 
peristome thickened and denticulated with four equidistant, relatively 
somewhat small, digitate processes. 

. Long. 76, diam. 28; from the apex to suture of the last whorl 294, 

base of the apertur to end of the * canal" 6} mill, 

nterest! | : p form gilt wills “and 
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XVIIL—4 numerical Estimate of the Species of Animals chiefly Land and 
Fresh water hitherto recorded from British India and its Dependen- 
cies, —By Wititam T. Brawronp, F. R. 8. 

[Received November 10th ;—Road December 7th, 1881.) 


A few months ago I endeavoured to obtain an estimate of the number 
of species belonging to the animal kingdom that are found in British India 
and its Dependencies. I learned, somewhat to my surprise, that not only 
did no such census of the nominal species exist, but that, with the exception 
of the Vertebrata, the classes and orders had but rarely been catalogued in 
such a manner as to render an estimate of the number of species found in 
different countries practicable. I learned, moreover that, owing doubtless 
i to the difficulty of ascertaining the number of species described, it was 
impossible to obtain a general enumeration of the fauna of any large area, 
of the earth's surface. 

The marine fauna inhabiting the seas around India is necessarily of 
vast extent and very imperfectly known. Confining myself, in the sub- 
kingdoms except the Vertebrata, to the land and freshwater fauna alone, I 
found anything like a correct estimate of the known species, except 
amongst the Vertebrata and the Mollusca, very difficult to procure. With 
the assistance of some friends, to whom I am greatly indebted for their 
aid, I have, however, obtained a rough idea of the number of species hither- 
to recorded in several orders, and this estimate leads to some very curious 
results, so much so that I think it may be useful to publish the data I 
have obtained, imperfect as they are. 

In the first place, I should state precisely what is the area that I 
understand as comprised in the title of British India and its Dependencies. 
Of course the whole Peninsula of India proper is included, together with 
Ceylon. On the westward, Baluchistan is classed as a dependency, but 
3 not Afghanistan, so that the western frontier extends to Persia. Kashmir 
carries the boundary northward beyond the Karakoram pass to the confines 
of Eastern Turkestan, but this is the only Trans-Himalayan region com- 
prised in the limits adopted; further east the small Himalayan states 
between Kashmir and Kamaon, with Kamaon itself, Nepal, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan, are all included as Dependencies, although in the case of Nepal and 
Bhutan the position politically is open to some question. But the fauna 
of these countries has always been included in that of India, and but few 
forms are known from them that do not occur in Sikkim or some other 
truly dependent state. All Great Tibet is excluded and so are the Hima- 
layan tracts east of Bhutan. Assam with the hills to the south of the 
valley, Manipur, Cachar, Sylhet, Tipperab, Chutiaganj, and British Burmah 

34 | 
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(Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim) are comprised within our limits, but not Inde- 
pendent Burmah, On the mainland the frontier chosen does not run south 
beyond the end of Tenasserim, the Straits Settlements being excluded ; but 
the fauna of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands is added to that of British 
Burma, of which they form dependencies, 

It would be easy to find reasons for modifying various portions of 
the boundaries chosen, but they are beliefed to coincide as nearly as possi- 
ble with the “red line” that marks the limit of British power, The 
most questionable addition of the whole is perhaps Ceylon, for this island, 
though entirely British, is in no sense a dependency of British India. But 
Ceylon is included for zoological reasons: its fauna differs very little indeed 
from that of Southern India, and the most important and typically Indian 
portion of the fauna would be imperfect were the animals of the island 
omitted. | 

The area thus circumscribed includes portions of two great zoological 
regions, the Oriental and the Palearctic, "To the latter belong northern 
Kashmir and part of Baluchistan together with all the Himalayas above 
an elevation varying from about 7000 to about 10,000 feet in different 
parts of the range ; the former comprises the remainder of the area. The 
comparatively small tract of the Palwarctic region includes parts of at least 
two separable subregions of the higher Himalayas and portions of the Cen- 
tral Asiatic plateau, whilst in the Oriental part of the area the whole of 
two of Mr. Wallace’s subregions* and portions of the other two are in- 
cluded, 

The following are the numbers of species known, so far as I have 
been able to determine them. I repeat that whilst the number of Verte- 


brate species is, I believe, a fair approximation to the real number inhabit- 


ing the country, the Invertebrates are, as a rule, much less accurately known, 
‘and that whilst in the Vertebrata both land and marine forms are included, 
amongst the Invertebrata, the land and freshwater species alone are enumer- 
ated. 

. The data for the Mammals are various. I bave collated the various 
works by Jerdon, Blyth, Dobson, Anderson, and others, and as nearly as I 
can estimate the following species are known :— — ^, ga 
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CETACEA, SETHE CH RHEE REESE EERO eH Ree EE TEER OORT ES M^ HR eee 23 
HopENTIA, 7 eR Seen eee ree ae eee ee ee ee et ee eee ee eee 2S ee 7 | 95 
UNGULATA, .. ... —— 4 


SIRENIA, +ë He ter erer TOS E AE VERSES FOOT EEE S fee Se eee eraetreeteeweeen 


EptENTATA, Le "tt. Pert eee "TTE t.r. tee 
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For Birds, I take Mr. Hume's lists* in ‘Stray Feathers,’ Vol. VIIT, 
pp. 81—116. It is scarcely necessary to say that the birds of India are 
better known than any other class. For the convenience of Indian ornitho- - 
logists too, to whom the new classification is, as yet, not sufficiently familiar, 
I adopt the old as employed by Jerdon, although I must apologize for 
having recourse to an artificial and unscientific arrangement. I give the 
numbers of some of the more important orders and families. As Mr. Hume | 
bas shewn, about 70 species here included are doubtful. 

Rarrores : 

ACCipitredy |... ee Leer eee nonne — 07 — 
Btrigea, ..-. eere eet hene enun rh ner nno DA 


: NEL n. 149 
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+ * Picarie, "*****eosdbosuond vas eee NR eerte cat 212 
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The data for the Reptiles are again various, Gunther's and Theobald's 
works form the basis for the enumeration. — * Lay 
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OrntpirA : 
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514 
The number of Amphibia is less easily determined as the species of 
BarRACHIA require careful revision. The number known is about 100, of 
which 1 only belongs to the URODELA and 5 to the PsEUDOPHIDIA. 
The numbers of the Fishes are taken from Dr. Day's work, and are 
consequently trustworthy. 
AI canthopterygi,..... TETEE bbb acuadbees ves cacsuacs+éeects ALES 
JAysostomé, |... eene er nennen rennen nn e. ADO 
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My principal authority for the Mollusea (land and freshwater) is Mr. 
Theobald's list printed as a supplement to the Conchologia Indica. I bave 
omitted the estuarine species therein enumerated. Unfortunately I have 
not the numbers of the different families, and, as I am writing away from 
books, I can only give the approximate numbers of the classes here, They 
are— . è 
GASTEROPODA (land and freshwater), ............... 900 
LAMELLIBRANCHIATA (all freshwater), .........-- 100 


1000 
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The nextsubkingdom Arthropoda includes the most formidable numeri- 
cally of all orders, those of insects. Of some of these fairly approximate 
estimates may be formed, the principal difficulty in groups like Coleoptera 
and Lepidoptera being the labour of enumeration, but of many orders very 
little is known. 

The numbers of the CorroPTERA are taken from Gemminger and 
Harold's Catalogue, with additions up to 1878 from the Zoological Record, 
The following is the result : 
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Cleridae, resoar e "iev-e----4:xB © ee ee ee ee ee ee aa 
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Of the HxwzNorTEnA I find 393 in the British Museum Catalogues, 
in which, however, some of the largest families such as Zehneumonidae are 
wanting. Inthe Zoological Record 277 additional species are noticed. 
Probably about 150 to 200 other forms are known and the number of 
described species may be estimated at 850. 

lam indebted to Mr. F. Moore, who has CETT a more extensive 
knowledge of Indian Lepidoptera, and especially of the moths, than any 
other naturalist, for an estimate of the number of described species of 
HEkrEROCERA. The following i is the result : 

Sphinges, ......... PUOI 228 
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The RmorALocERA, or butterflies, have been enumerated for me by 
Mr. W. L. Distant, to whom I am indebted for assistance in several 
matters connected with this enquiry. He considers the number of species 
known to be about 875. The whole number of Lerrpoprera is consequent- 
ly 4,620. 

I am also indebted to Mr. Distant for having taken the trouble of 
approximately estimating the known RKuxxcuora. He finds the number 
to be about 

HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA, ............-.. 450 
HEMIPTERA lHOMOPTEMA,................. 200 





Mr. R. McLachlan, to — applied for assistance in the order of 
NEUROPTERA of which he has made a special study, considers that 350 is a 
fair estimate. 

I have been unable to obtain any trustworthy enumeration of the 
DIPTERA and ORTHOPTERA. 

Amongst the other classes of the Arthropoda the gated trustworthy 
information I have been able to procure is from Mr. Cambridge who informs 


me that although a large number of Indian Spiders have been colleeted — 


very few have been determined or described. He knows of only 108 species 
distributed amongst the following families : 

Theraphosidae; |... 4. eee ennt 

Tetrablemmidae, so isis. eene etm enne 

JDrassidae, vos ee eee ene ee ee enn nnne 

Palpimanidae, sus tee cen ees TET TIL iit thi tt 

Agelenidae, ............. 

Hersiliidae, rorTTTi reer TTET L TTET 255 

| Scytodidae, ⏑ä· vu 

l Pholcidae,. LIII 

Theridiidae, |... eee een nennen 

- Phoroncididae, T "—Á— PI 
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Gasteracanthidae, ...... eee nnnm eeeree 
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C'OODOFIOE,  cvecnadnbaGucokesscesthasdiscacetuel 
Afagrammopidae, .......... [weqe dg eek a cuasod ena 
POIOIdUu: gr rain düasa 
SGP RONODUGRG, 0 ocr ucuvastiadittsicevatsieeeles 
Thomisidae, ........... 
Lycosidae, ,.. ... ...... 
CuayDpidaé, 110 osc ccelanteascnconsteschvesseee 
Salticidae,........... 
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To these may be added about a dozen scorpions making 120 ARACHNIDA. 

The Myrroropa may be estimated roughly at 50, 

The Crustacea land and freshwater ean scarcely exceed 100. 

Of Vermes I can only find some 14 described species, 7 Planarians, 5 
earthworms, and 2 leeches. Iam indebted to Professor Jeffrey Bell for 
these numbers. ‘ 

The following is a summary of the enumeration given above. 


Number 


of species, 
VERTEBRATA. 
. Mammals, ssisssosisessss asio: sises agudo ase ness . S05 
. PING A erlri coc cua vei — 


Reptiles, 2.5/1 QV ees ced uud queue» sacs ode EP a. DR 
Amphibia, ocean eeeweene "TTD 100 
Fishes, CPP eH ee OO ee eer we eR ILI 1357 
a al 


, p 





l | 4058 

MOLLUSCA (LAND AND FRESHWATER ONLY). 
Gasteropoda, a.r: iss ver ede ceno —— 900 
Lamellibranchiata, ....... dem ERU SP 2 AO 


ARTHROPODA, 

INSECTA. 
464680 
Hymenoptera, ......... uieiseiva coo VM... 850 
Lepidoptera, ..ccccceccessss — RUM, TUE 4620 
Dipten eeoa teres rns RudVn Eas P CER U «nb a A R A E 
FRY MONO 1, Ls cdvqenionuneensó a)acs sas tuo) SOOO 
Neuroptera, TUTTI TCUTTTPPPPERC 350 
ORGHODGOLRS eoe VP neas ves "codon dViS0? 
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ESTP 50 ? 
ARACHNIDA, sesir... Puer vaundd 120 
QEUNPAORÁA, Ms cucevssecouvacssccencsscunesceuccotuvwss 100 ? 
. —— 270 
12,370 
VERMES. 


Only about 14 species appear to be recorded. 

I repeat that the numbers given for the Arthropoda are in some cases 
little more than guesses. I have not had time to go through some lists, 
an examination of which would have enabled me to give more accurate 
estimates, But except in the case of the four numbers to which a note of 
interrogation is appended the figures given are I believe a fair approxima- 
tion to the truth, and the result is one that I think should make Anglo- 
Indian naturalists endeavour to improve our knowledge of the fauna. It 
is scarcely creditable that in a perfectly accessible eountry, with facilities 
for travelling and for living in different parts of the area unrivalled within 
the tropies, we should remain so ignorant of the zoology. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that the Indian Coleoptera are scarcely more numerous than the 
Lepidoptera, that the Hymenoptera (which very probably rival and may 
excel, cach of the other orders) are only between 4 and J as numerous, or 
that the Neuroptera, of which, Mr. McLachlan tells me, about 1000 are 
known from Europe are only represented by 350 species. As to the spiders, 


it is no exaggeration to say that in most parts of India 108 species might 


be collected in a few days’ search. It is to be hoped that the next five 
years will witness a very considerable increase in our knowledge of the 


fauna of India, 
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1881. ] Lepidopterous Genus Euripus, 273 


Posterior wings above black-brown of a richer tint, broadly and inter- 
digitatingly bordered externally with clear cinnamon-brown, which is 
traversed by the dark brown veins and bears, midway between the black 
base and the wavy purplish-black narrow outer border of the organs, a 
series of four impressed white specks all encircled internally with black- 
brown, one in each interspace from the first median to the second subcostal 
veinlet, and, at its junction with the wavy black outer border, a similar 
but more complete series of white specks, two to each interspace (except 
the second, in which there are four, the middle one of the three being 
divided) from the internal vein to the first subcostal veinlet, and all round- 
ish, except the first two, which present the form of linear marks parallel 
to the outer margin. 
Wings below cinnamon-brown all narrowly bordered externally with 
purplish black-brown, with the veins rich dark brown and the submarginal 
spots more numerous and distinct than above. 
Anterior pair slightly darker for their basal two-thirds, with a short 
streak of pale lilac between the first and second median veinlets near the 
base of the cell and an ill-defined roundish clump of scales of the same 
colour beyond it, an externally forked streak of dark violet-blue occupying 
the basal two-thirds of the internomedian area and followed by a indistinct 
clump of violet-grey scales, a grey streak in the apical half of the sutural 
area, and a submarginal series of violet-white spots situated upon the inner 
edge of the black outer border, and extending from the sutural area to the 
apical angle, with all the spots round except the first six (which have the 
form of linear streaks) and the last (which is elongate), and arranged two 
in each interspace except the eighth from the apex (in which there are 
three) and the last, in which there is only one. 
Posterior pair uniformly coloured, with a discal series of seven violet. 
white spots and dots, arranged in two series, an anterior curved one of three, 
and a posterior straight one of four, the three foremost of which latter, 
with the last of the anterior series, coincide with the four impressed spots 
of the upperside ; and with a submarginal series of spots of the same colour, 
situation, and extent as in the anterior wings, but differing somewhat in 
< shape, the last threo being linear streaks parallel to the outer margin and 

the rest more or! less elongate and those of each pair divergent externally 
as if they were the remaining outer ends or horns of lost lunules. 

Length of anterior wing 16; whence expanse = 3°34 inches, 

Has. Shillong Khasi Hills, N. E. India. A single rper e 
iful and distinct species had been communicated to by Mr. L. De - 
vil was captured in Néren bib Mb; the late Mr. J. P. Cock. — - 
PUR y — — 
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